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Women Writers of Haitian Descent, Inc. is a literary organization 
that was established in 2000 to encourage the development of Haitian 
women writers and to foster greater public awareness and appreciation 
of their work through local, national, and international education 
programs, lectures, and events. The organization’s activities and 
services include a literary contest, writing workshops, a book club, a 
writers’ group, readings, and various social and literacy-oriented 
projects. WWOHD also provides forums for Haiti’s literary daughters 
to connect and for the preservation of their works in a special online 
collection located at www.wwohd.otg. 


Women Writers of Haitian Descent, Inc. est une organisation 
littéraire établie en Floride en l’année 2000 pour encourager le 
développement des femmes-écrivains d’Haiti et mettre en lumière leurs 
écrits A travers différents programmes et ateliers a Péchelle locale, 
nationale et internationale. Les activités et services de cette 
organisation incluent, entre autres, un concours littéraire, des ateliers 
d’écriture, un cercle du livre, un groupe de critique littéraire, et des 
conférences. Le site Internet de organisation, www.wwohd.org, tient 
de lieu de rencontre pour les enfants littéraires d'Haiti et préserve leurs 
écrits dans une collection spéciale, Onè? Respè! 


Women Writers of Haitian Descent, Inc. se yon òganizasyon literè 
ki tabli nan Florida depi lane 2000 pou ankouraje fanm ekriven ayisyen 
pwogrese epi pou atite atansyon sou sa yo ekti grasa diferan pwogram 
ak atelye onivo lokal, nasyonal ak entènasyonal. Pami aktivite ak sèvis 
òganizasyon sa a, gen konkou literè, atelye ektiti, klèb lekti, gwoup 
kritik literè, ak konferans. Sit Entènèt òganizasyon an, 
www.wwohd.org, sèvi kòm lye rankont pou ekriven ayisyen yo epi li 
prezève sa yo ekri nan yon koleksyon espesyal, Onè? Respè! 
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INTRODUCTION 


In 2009, Women Writers of Haitian Descent, Inc. (WW OHD) sent out 
a call for literary submissions, structured by the following theme: the 
Haiti I knew, the Haiti I know, the Haiti I want to know. The 
anthology was to be published in 2010 in the United States. All the 
writers included were Haitian women, since WWOHD's primary 
mission is, after all, to encourage the development of Haitian women 
writers and to foster greater public awareness and appreciation of their 
work. 


On January 12, 2010, in Haiti, there was a terrible noise of earth 
shaking and houses cracking. And then the cries of men and women, 
and a great dust cloud taking Port-au-Prince in its fist. A few months 
after the tragedy, the stories, poems, and essays poured from 
everywhere into our inbox, and we, at WWOHD, realized that we 
needed to apptoach the book differently. We continued seeking 
submissions, this time from both Haitian and non-Haitian writers, 
including both men and women. 


So Spoke the Earth is now a multilingual anthology of literature about 
Haiti that explores its past, present and future as experienced by its 
diverse inhabitants—both native and non-native—over the past four 
decades. Featuring the accounts of both Haitian and non-Haitian 
writers and their attempts to grapple with the impact left on them by 
their personal experiences with the island-nation, the anthology 
presents each work in its original language: English, French and 
Haitian-Creole. 


Through various narratives and poems, the literary legacy and unique 
history of the island are highlighted in content and style. This collection 
is unprecedented, yet uses successful techniques from preceding 
anthologies. As in Lillian Castillo-Speed's anthology Latina: Women's 
Voices from the Borderlands, the work includes various genres (fiction, 
nonfiction, and poetry). Like Edwidge Danticat's anthology The 
Butterfly's Way: Voices from the Haitian Dyaspora in the United States, the 
book has a thematic structure according to the contributions received. 


The anthology is divided in three sections: 
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Lanmò Mòde Toupatou (Death Was Lurking) 

Death and tragedy are the main themes of this section. While some of 
the pieces offer a vibrant account of life in Haiti and explore the 
specificities of rituals such as funeral tites, others speak directly to the 
effects of the January 2010 earthquake. Included are first and third- 
person accounts of the moments following the tragedy, stories of the 
search for survivors, and an exploration of the different shapes of grief 
after the loss (both in Haiti and in the Diaspora). Each of these 
narratives is presented in English. 


Tout Pwason Ka Manje Moun (And Danger Came Rushing In) 

The expressiveness of the Haitian people is evident in their rich 
storytelling tradition. The second section of the anthology, written in 
French and Creole, explores Haitian folklore with modern legends and 
mysteries. Also included ate stories about 1.12.10, and poems about 


Ayiti Cheri. 


Verite Dekwoke Baton (And The Truth Shall Make You Mad) 

The third section addresses the topic of Haiti's economic problems, 
and the demonstrated effects of the misery that has accompanied them, 
such as the presence of child slavery and the strained relations between 
Haiti and the Dominican Republic, where thousands of Haitians have 
labored in sugarcane fields for generations. This section answets the 
question: “How do Haitians deal with their problems?” It ends with a 
piece about the history of Haitian carnival, since kanaval is probably the 
only time when the people allow themselves to forget their heartache 
and raw pain. 


This is an important anthology about Haiti in that it is a celebration of 
Haitian spirit, multiculturalism and diversity. While there were many 
who endorsed the project, the people below were stalwart in their 
support. First and foremost, we have to thank all the wonderful 
women who make WWOHD such a great organization: Joanne 
Hyppolite, Marie Ketsia Theodore-Pharel, Maude Heurtelou, Liliane 
Nétette-Louis, M.J. Fievre, and Fabienne Sylvia Josaphat. Thank you, 
Marie Ketsia, for choosing the title of the book, which works on so 
many levels. 
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Next, we must thank Edwidge Danticat, Corey Ginsberg, Patricia 
Fievre, Nathalie Fievre-Belizaire (Beta Communications), and Carmita 
A. Fievre for their support. 


Thank you to all our sponsors, particularly Banque de la République 
d'Haïti, SunAuto, and GaMa, who surprised us by spontaneously 
agreeing to support this much-needed outlet for creative writing about 
Haiti. 


Thank you to all our dedicated writers, of course. This publication 
wouldn’t be possible without you. 


WWOHD, Inc. 
South Florida 
August 2012 
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PRÉFACE 


En 2009, Women Writers of Haitian Descent (WWOHD), une 
organisation littéraire établie en Floride, a lancé un premier appel-a- 
textes thématique pour une anthologie à paraître en janvier 2010. Le 
thème en question: « L'Haiti d'hier, l'Haïti d'aujourd'hui, et l'Haïti de 
demain». A cette époque, nous avions en téte de ne publier que les 
écrits de femmes haitiennes de la diaspora. 


Après le tremblement de terre du 12 janvier 2010, cependant, divers 
auteurs, en Haiti et ailleurs, inspirés par la tragédie, ont écrit des textes 
poignants qu'ils nous ont envoyés. Nous avons examiné les textes et le 
choix s'est fait en fonction de la qualité, et aussi de l'originalité du 
traitement du théme choisi. Nous n'avons pas tenu compte, cette fois, 
de l'identité de l'auteur: homme ou femme, haitien ou étranger. Marie- 
Ketsia Théodore-Pharel, l'un des membres fondateurs de WWOHD, a 
choisi le titre de l'anthologie: Ainsi parla la terre. 


Cette anthologie trilingue (anglais-francais-créole), caractéristique de 
notre culture, se veut importante puisqu'elle honore l'esprit du terroir, 
le multiculturalisme et la diversité d'Haiti. Elle explore le passé, le 
présent et le futur de ce pays, tels que vécus ou imaginés par ses 
habitants—Haitiens comme étrangers—au cours des quatre dernières 
décennies. Chacun des textes est présenté dans sa langue originale. 


A travers divers récits et poèmes, l’héritage littéraire et l'histoire unique 
de l'Île sont mis en lumière. Cette collection, tout en étant sans pareil, 
utilise des techniques employées avec succès par d’autres éditeurs. Tout 
comme Panthologie de Lillian Castillo-Speed, Latina: Women's Voices 
Jrom the Borderlands, notre volume comprend divers genres (fiction, récit, 
et poésie). Tout comme l’anthologie d'Edwidge Danticat, The Butterfly's 
Way: Voices from the Haitian Dyaspora in the United States, le livre a une 
structure thématique. 


L’anthologie est divisée en trois sections: 


Lanmò Mòde Toupatou (Death Was Lurking) 


—  } 
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La mott et la tragédie sont les thémes principaux de cette section. 
Tandis que certains de ces écrits offrent un tableau vibrant de la vie en 
Haiti et explorent les spécificités de certains rituels tels que les rites 
funèbres, d'autres parlent des effets du tremblement de terre du 12 
janvier 2010. Chacun de ces récits est présenté en anglais. 


Tout Pwason Ka Manje Moun (And Danger Came Rushing In) 
L'expressivité des Haitiens est évidente à travers leur tradition orale. La 
deuxième section de l'anthologie, écrite en français et créole, explore le 
folklore haitien avec ses légendes et ses mystéres. Cette section 
comprend également des poémes et des histoires concernant le 
tremblement de terre. 


Verite Dekwoke Baton (And The Truth Shall Make You Mad) 

La troisiéme section se penche vers les problémes économiques 
d'Haïti, et les conséquences de la misère, tels que l'esclavage des 
enfants et les relations tendues entre Haïti et la République 
Dominicaine, où des générations d'Haitiens ont travaillé dans les 
champs de canne à sucre. Cette section répond à la question 
«Comment les Haïtiens affrontent-ils leurs problèmes? » La section se 
termine avec un historique du carnaval haitien puisque kanaval est 
probablement la seule occasion d'oublier chagrins et douleurs. 


Nous espérons que ce recueil de textes suscitera la curiosité à l'endroit 
de notre pays et encouragera plus d’un à venir découvrir ou redécouvrir 
notre chère île. Il est un fait indéniable que les étrangers en visite en 
Haïti pour la première fois sont toujours agréablement surpris. La 
grande différence entre la perception du pays à Pextétieur et la réalité 
est à la base de cet étonnement. Haiti a une image négative qui ne 
refléte cependant pas vraiment la réalité. Il nous faut changer cette 
mauvaise image projetée et travailler 4 renverser la tendance en 
redéfinissant une image positive du pays, en mettant l’accent sur tout ce 
que nous avons de beau à montrer et à offrir. 


Plusieurs personnes ont contribué à la réalisation de ce projet. 
Remercions l’équipe dynamique de WWOHD qui fait de cette 
otganisation un véritable bijou: Joanne Hyppolite, Marie Ketsia 
Théodore-Pharel, Maude Heurtelou, Liliane Nérette-Louis, Jessica 
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Fièvre, et Fabienne Sylvia Josaphat. Merci, Marie Ketsia, d'avoir choisi 
le titre de ce collectif. 


Merci 4 Edwidge Danticat, Corey Ginsberg, Patricia Fiévre, Nathalie 
Fièvre-Bélizaire (Beta Communications), et Carmita Aubry-Fiévre pour 
leur support inconditionnel. 


Merci à tous nos sponsors, particulièrement la Banque de la République 
d'Haiti, la SunAuto, et la GaMa, qui ont accepté tout de suite 
d'appotter leur soutien financiera WWOHD. 


Merci aux cinquante-quatre auteurs inclus dans ce livre. Sa publication 
n'aurait pas été possible sans vous. 


WWOHD), Inc. 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti 
Août 2012 
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PREFAS 


A 


An 2009, Women Writers of Haitian Descent (WWOHD), yon 
òganizasyon literè ki tabli nan Florida, te mande moun voye tèks 
tematik pou yon antoloji ki te gen pou sòti an janvye 2010. Tèm nan se 
te : « Ayiti yè, Ayiti jodi-a, ak Ayiti demen». Lè sa a, nou te gen pou n' 
pibliye sa fanm ayisyen ki nan dyaspora ekri. 


Apre tranblemanntè 12 janvye 2010 la, nou te fè yon kanpe sou pwojè 
a. Detwa mwa apre, nou te remake trajedi a enspire divès otè, non 
sèlman annAyiti men lòt kote tou. Otè sa yo te voye tèks pwayan ba 
nou. Nou te egzamine tèks yo epi nou te chwazi selon kalite yo, epitou 
selon orijinalite jan yo trete tèm liv la. Nou pat pran an kont idantite 
otè yo: keseswa gason oubyen fanm, Ayisyen oubyen etranje. Marie 
Ketsia Théodore-Pharel, youn nan manm fondatè WWOHD yo, te 
chwazi tit antoloji a: Tè a pale. 


Antoloji an twa lang sa a (angle-franse-kreyòl), ki se yon reprezantasyon 
kilti nou, enpòtan poutèt li onore lespri lakay nou, melanj kilti ak 
divèsite ki genyen nan peyi Dayiti. Li eksplore pase, prezan ak fiti peyi 
sa a, jan moun ki rete ladan 1 yo—Ayisyen kou etranje— viv yo oubyen 
imajine yo pandan karant lane ki sot pase yo. Chak tèks prezante nan 
lang li te ekri a. 


Divès kont ak pwezi ap mete limyè sou eritaj literè ak istwa inik zile a. 
Koleksyon sa a, menm si li san patèy, sèvi avèk teknik ki te mache pou 
lòt editè. Menm jan avèk antoloji Lillian Castillo-Speed la, Latina: 
Women's Voices from the Borderlands, liv nou an gen ladan diferan kategori 
(fiksyon, tesi, kont, ak pwezi). Menm jan avèk antoloji Edwidge 
Danticat, The Butterfly's Way: Voices from the Haitian Dyaspora in the United 
States, liv la gen yon estrikti tematik. 


Antoloji a divize an twa seksyon: 


Lanmò Mòde Toupatou (Death Was Lurking) 
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Lanmò ak trajedi se tèm prensipal seksyon sa a. Alòske sèten nan tèks 
yo ap rakonte yon mannyè emouvan lavi nan peyi Dayiti epi ap 
eksplore karakteristik sèten rityèl tankou rit finèb, gen lòt k' ap pale de 
efè tranblemanntè 12 janvye 2010 la. Chak nan tèks sa yo prezante nan 
lang angle. 


Tout Pwason Ka Manje Moun (And Danger Came Rushing In) 
Vivasite Ayisyen yo patèt klè nan tradisyon oral yo. Dezyèm seksyon 
antoloji a, ki ekri an franse ak kreyòl, ap eksplore fòklò ayisyen avèk 
lejann ak mistè li yo. Seksyon sa a gen ladan tou pwezi ak istwa ki gen 
pou wè avèk tranblemanntè a. 


Verite Dekwoke Baton (And The Truth Shall Make You Mad) 
Twazyèm seksyon an panche sou pwoblèm ekonomik Ayiti, ak 
konsekans mizè, tankou esklavaj timoun ak relasyon tandi ant Ayiti ak 
Dominikani, kote plizyè jenerasyon Ayisyen travay nan chan kann. 
Seksyon sa a reponn keksyon «Kijan Ayisyen fè fas a pwoblèm yo? » 
Seksyon an fini sou yon istotik kanaval ayisyen poutèt « kanaval » se 
genlè sèl okazyon bliye chagren ak doulè. 


Nou espere tekèy tèks sa a va leve kiryozite pou peyi nou epi va 
ankouraje anpil moun vin dekouvti oubyen redekouvri zile nou an. 
Toutbon, etranje ki vizite Ayiti pou premye fwa toujou jwenn yon 
sipriz agreyab. Gwo diferans ki genyen ant jan yo wè peyi nou an pa 
deyò ak reyalite a se baz sezisman sa a. Ayiti gen yon imaj negatif ki pa 
reflete reyalite a jan li ye a. Fòk nou tedefini yon imaj pozitif peyi a, 
mete aksan sou tout sa nou genyen ki bèl pou montre ak ofri, pou nou 
sa chanje move imaj sa a. 


Plizyè moun kontribye nan reyalizasyon pwojè sa a. Nou swete remèsye 
ekip dinamik WWOHD la ki fè òganizasyon sa a se yon veritab bijou: 
Joanne Hyppolite, Marie-Ketsia Théodore-Pharel, Maude Heurtelou, 
Liliane Nérette-Louis, Jessica Fièvre, ak Fabienne Sylvia Josaphat. Mèsi, 
Marie Ketsia, dèske ou chwazi tit koleksyon tèks sa a. 


Mèsi bay Edwidge Danticat, Corey Ginsberg, Patricia Fièvre, Nathalie 
Fièvre-Bélizaire (Beta Communications), avèk Carmita Aubry-Fièvre. 


2 


Mèsi bay tout parenn nou yo, an patikilye Banque de la République 
d'Haïti, SunAuto, ak GaMa, ki aksepte touswit pote soutyen finansye 
yo bay W WOHD. 
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Mèsi bay senkannkat otè ki nan liv sa a. Piblikasyon li pa t' ap posib 


san nou. 


WWOHD, Inc. 
Vil Pòtoprens, Ayiti 
Mwa out 2012 


PARTI: 
LANMÒ MÒDE TOUPATOU 


96 Hum mè 
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LITTLE CITIZEN 


Joanne Hyppolite 


LIKE EVERYTHING ELSE in the shop, the Smith-Corona 
typewriter was overpriced. 

It had been placed precariously on the edge of what looked like 
an old-fashioned telephone stand, which also held two unmatched 
teacups and their saucers, a small wood jewelry box and a red yo-yo. I 
ran my fingers along its brown metal base, picking up dust along the 
way, before reaching out to gently nudge the long carriage return. In 
the background, I could hear my mother arguing with the owner over 
the price of a lamp. Glancing back at them I saw the owner gazing at 
my mother with astonishment, his mouth partly open as she berated 
him in broken English about trying to pass off the crammed second- 
rate thrift store in this depressed part of Queens as some kind of 
Manhattan-level antique shop. I knew part of his astonishment came 
from looking at my mother, who despite having lived in this same patt 
of town for years, had never let it lower her standards of appearance. 
Her face was perfectly made up with face powder, lipstick and 
penciled-in brows, her French perfume announced itself before she 
did, and the turban wrapped around her head held an exquisite scarab- 
shaped gold pin in the center. 

Gratified that she didn’t need my help with translating, I turned 
my attention back to the typewriter. I would be leaving soon for an 
MFA program in Iowa, of all places, and it made me feel better to 
know that my mother, who was barely speaking to me over my choice 
of degree, did not need me as much any mote. I already owned a 
typewriter, one renown for being the first to allow silent keypadding. 
This one was of a different generation. This one with its green keys and 
metal carriage return reminded me of my father’s typewriter and stirred 
up memories I had purposely buried since coming to live in New York 
with my mother five years earlier. I fingered the keys, pressing one 
down, and was instantly transported by the sound. 

My earliest memory is of the same sound. A muted tchek, tchek- 
tchek, tchek. It is the sound made by the pressure of my father’s fingers 
on the keys of his typewriter. It is a sound I associate particularly with 
night because that was when my father wrote. It was while he was 
writing one night that they took him away. 
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My father was a journalist for the newspaper Haizi-Today, which 
he founded in 1954, the year I was born. He wrote at night because 
that was when he could find the required solitude. At the newspaper 
office, he spent the day striding back and forth between the two square 
rooms that held the general office and the print shop, overseeing the 
many details of production and office management, which made 
wtiting unfeasible. When my father periodically explained this to my 
mother and me before disappeating into his study yet again, he often 
kneaded the back of his neck with the fingers and palm of one hand. I 
longed to ask him if I could rub his neck for him, but knew better than 
to interrupt those older than me. Instead, I made myself as small as 
possible in the room, for as long as this particular conversation lasted. I 
knew I was successful at this, for when my mother swept away in 
another of her disdainful huffs, my father often stood looking after her 
for long minutes before remembering my presence in the room and 
saying my name, “Josephine,” with weary surprise. 

My father’s newspaper was a five-man operation, which was all 
they could afford to employ in its earliest years. I remember the other 
four men well, for they were not only my father’s colleagues but also 
his constant companions. There was my father’s friend and childhood 
tival, Léopold “Polo” Dumarsais. Polo had attended the same schools 
as my father all of his life, even going off to the same college in France. 
Polo came second to my father in every aspect of their lives, though 
they were similarly matched in intellect and ability. As school children, 
he had been my father’s closest competitor, finishing just behind him 
in everything from examination scores to soccer goals. On foreign 
shotes, they became friends, first out of the solidarity forged by their 
shared dislocation and then out of their mutual interest in writing. 

Over glasses of five-star rum and Coke on the second-floor 
balcony that wrapped around our house, Polo and my father often 
reminisced about how theyd come home from France as poets 
inspired by the lingering fires of Negritude. 

“Aimé Césaire,” my father always began, thumping his glass on 
the table. “Now there was a poet who could wield words.” 

“Senghor was much better,” Polo was prone to argue. “And so 
were you. None of them matched the potential of you, Lesley Bodet.” 

I always smiled when I heard Polo say this from where I stood 
unseen around the cornet of the balcony, my back pressed against the 
house. I smiled because I knew how such flattery from Polo made my 
father smile. 
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“Me?” My father’s laugh announced his pleasure. 

“The critics said it—you were on your way to overshadowing 
all of them with just a handful of published poems,” Polo continued. I 
could hear the inspired envy in his voice then and it always made me 
wonder what would happen to Polo if my father was not present. 
Without my father there to measure himself against as he always had 
been, would Polo vanish like a shadow dispelled by the shade or would 
he take on greater form, his own man at last? 

“If only.” I could hear the wistfulness enter my father’s voice 
then, followed by a long sigh. “Even Fanon could not have imagined 
the incongruity we live with now, Polo. Our country in the hands of a 
man with black skin and a black mask, creating an army of black skins, 
black masks.” 

“Black masks!” Polo repeated dully. “Who could have 
imagined?” 

I knew enough by then to know they were talking about out 
country’s president, Francois Duvalier. I knew that Duvalier, who had 
declared himself president for life, was the source of the death of their 
romantic ideals, and the reason why my father had turned from poetty 
to journalism, in search of a more accessible medium for depicting out 
country and its realities to the public at large. What I did not know 
then, was why my father did not find the same pleasure and satisfaction 
with news writing that the mere memories of his poetic ambitions 
seemed to ignite. 

Behind Polo at the newspaper was the second of my father’s ` 
colleagues, Bertrand Max. His salt and pepper hair revealed his 
privileged status as the oldest of the five. Max had the most experience 
with the printing business, having started no less than five newspapets 
before he met my father. It was a popular joke among the country’s 
journalists that his papers wete limited editions since only a few of each 
was ever printed and distributed. 

Max was a passionate but undirected reformist. His papers 
failed because no sooner would he organize and produce an issue that 
in content, structure, and design was an exhaustive articulation of 
certain ideological principles, then would he abandon it in favor of 
another stance altogether. He lost three wives to this compulsion. 


1 Renown political essayist and writer Frantz Fanon published Black Skin, White Masks, an 
analysis of the effects of racism and colonization, in 1952. 
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My father found a way to harness Max’s energy by assigning 
him stories that varied widely from week to week. He wrote brilliant 
and well-researched articles that described and usually condemned the 
current handling of, among other things, the country’s policies on 
elections, tax collection, public transportation, land management, and 
emigration. My father often remarked wryly that it was lucky we lived 
in a country where it would be impossible to run out of policies in need 
of reform. 

Jean-Robert Charles wrote and covered all the sports and 
entertainment events in the city. Of the five, he was the most well 
known because he had played on the national soccer team for over 
seven years and scored one goal in the Pan-American games against 
Brazil in 1950. Though they ultimately lost the game and were 
eliminated early in the competition, that one goal made Jean-Robert a 
legend in our country, even earning him a folk song whose popularity 
lasted for years. 

But my favorite of all the men was Manuel Dorcely, who drew 
and wrote the Kreyòl cartoons. They were the only part of the paper 
not written in French. Unlike the others, Manno wasn’t born into a 
bourgeoisie family. The palms of his hands were callused and lined 
with thin white scars from years of working in the canefields of the 
Dominican Republic. Until he was eighteen, he was a restavèk? for a 
family that owned a small hotel, popular with American tourists. It was 
there, while gathering up the foreign papers scattered across the salon, 
that he discovered the colorful pages of the Sunday cartoons. He kept 
these pages to pore over at night, entranced by the funny-drawn 
characters and the illustrative story-lines. During the twelve years that 
he worked as a cutter, swinging a machete for ten hours a day, he 
created characters for cartoons in his head. Because the ache in his 
back forced him to spend most of his evenings lying still, it became his 
favorite occupation to draw out these cartoons. 

He appeared one day at the newspaper offices just after its third 
anniversary, clutching a handful of his drawings. He told my father 
that from what he could see, the newspaper (which he could not tead, 
never having gone to school) seemed dull without cartoons. Manno’s 
cartoons were humorous and poignant, often depicting the struggles of 
a number of fictional peyizan—peasant—charactets. Over the years, he 
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taught himself enough Kreyòl to write text for them as well. Not 
surprisingly, Manno also did the lion’s share of the manual work in the 
newspaper shop: operating the letter press, binding the papers, and 
delivering them to their many distribution points. I liked him best 
because whenever the five were assembled at our house for one of 
their impromptu weekend meetings, he would draw pictures for me on 
scraps of paper and napkins. They were always of animals depicted in 
absurd poses: a lion playing the piano, a monkey selling goods in the 
market, ot a zwazomouch—a hummingbird—and a goat eating dinner at 
a restaurant. He gave them to me before leaving, always with the same 
shy smile. 

The four spent more time with my father than my mother or I 
did, which was another in a long series of complaints my mother had 
about my father. She never supported his writing and I think that she 
profoundly regretted marrying a journalist. 

“Your father’s writing had nothing to do with my attraction to 
him,” She explained to me one night, in one of her rare reminiscing 
moods. “Of course, he was of the right family, right education and 
tight color.” 

“What is the right color, Manman?” I asked sleepily. It was late 
and she had stopped in my room after arriving home from a dinner 
dance with my father. Finding me still awake, she had surprised me by 
coming to sit on the edge of my bed. 

“No darker than light brown sugar, chérie,” my mother 
answered, seeming taken aback that I did not already know this. “But I 
did not marry your father for his color or his background, either. I 
married him for his mustache.” 

“His mustache, Manman?” I asked, not sure I had heard 
properly. 

“When your father returned home from France, he wote a thin 
mustache that made the girls of our standing shiver. I had a beau at the 
time, a law student who hoped to become a judge like my father. But 
your father’s mustache put an end to that.” My mother sighed as the 
tcheck, tcheck-tcheck sound suddenly entered the room. “I never dreamed 
he was so serious about his newspaper publishing ideas. I was sure he 
would give it up and go back to France to obtain a medical or 
engineering degree, taking me with him of course, like so many of the 
men took their wives during their years abroad.” 
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My mother stood abruptly then, moving towards the door. “Let 
that be a lesson to you, chérie. Women who fall in love with mustaches 
do not make rational decisions.” 

I knew the rest of my mother’s story because by then I was 
alive to witness it. When my father’s dedication to the newspaper failed 
to diminish, despite the fact that it struggled along its first five years, 
she began to worry. When his editorial column, Pawòl Abitan, “A 
Citizen Speaks,” began to attract attention and praise, her worry turned 
into resentment. The public began to refer to her as Madame Citizen, a 
nickname that linked her to my father and, in turn, to the increasingly 
popular newspaper. My mother hated this name. She complained that 
my father’s career made him a bad father and a bad husband. She 
predicted that one day it would become dangerous. 


ON WEEKDAYS, I almost never saw my father. When I came 
downstairs each morning, prickling from the scrubbing administered by 
Mitta, the personal servant that my mother and I shared, and dressed in 
the uniform worn by the students of Sacred Heart, the school I 
attended, my father would just have finished his breakfast and be rising 
to leave. When I was old enough to manage my own toilette, I would 
hurty through it, washing and dressing at record speed, but whenever I 
came downstairs, my father would always just be finishing breakfast 
and rising to leave. There was time only for me to give him a kiss that 
was both good morning and goodbye. Then he would draw his car 
keys out of his pocket and go. 

After leaving work late in the afternoon, my father would head 
to Jean-Robert’s for a card game. Whenever he and my mother argued 
about this too, he said it was his way of relaxing—of throwing off the 
day’s burdens—but I think he used the conversations as inspiration for 
his writing. Whenever men, free-flowing Barbancourt rum and the 
spitited contest of card games came together at any of our own patties, 
it seemed to create conditions ripe for informal political discussions. 
My father would artive at our house on Rue La Fleur du Chéne, a 
residential neighborhood in the capital, at about seven, after leaving 
Jean-Robert’s. He would gulp down the food Aurelia, our cook, placed 
before him and head straight up to his office, which was actoss the hall 
from my own room. It was the tchek tchek of his typewriter that told 
me he was home, and I experienced a sense of comfort whenever I 
heard it begin each evening. It was the sound of the typewriter that 
lulled me to sleep each night. 
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Even before I could read, I knew that my father was doing 
important wotk with his writing. His typewriter would rattle at an 
incredible speed for as long as ten minutes at a time, pausing only for a 
few seconds worth of intervals. When I was eight, I made a game of 
counting during the pauses, so I know for certain that they never lasted 
longer than fifteen seconds. He wrote until the early hours of the 
morning, sleeping less than five hours a night. 

On Sunday afternoons, my father took me for ice cream up in 
the hills of Pétionville, an upper-class suburb of the city. We were 
inevitably joined by Polo or sometimes Max, tugging along their own 
sons, Ti-Polo and Ti-Max. Ti-Max was four years older than me, and 
Ti-Polo was a year younger, and like their names, both were little 
diminutives of their fathers. As I sat between them on one side of a 
hard wooden booth, licking my soursop ice-cream, I wondered if it was 
my father’s secret sorrow that I, his only child, had not been born a 
boy who could be named after him as well. I knew from overheard 
conversations between my mother and my Aunt Chantale from my 
father’s side that a medical condition prevented my parents from 
having any mote children. My mother lowered her eyes and spoke in a 
muted voice whenever this subject came up, just like the students in 
school did when they were reprimanded for behaving badly or failing at 
their assignments. I never heard my father speak of it at all, but he 
would laugh loudly at a particular antic by Ti-Max or Ti-Polo and 
proclaim to the appropriate friend: “That one is just like you, eh!” The 
only thing that was ever said about me was that I looked more and 
more like my mother each year, with my pointed nose and my 
abundance of thick curly hair that regularly broke the teeth of combs. 

While savoring my ice cream, I listened attentively to their adult 
conversation, which, when not about the newspaper, revolved around 
books, writing, and the state of the country. Max would quote from 
wherever his latest literary passion was directed, such as Plato’s Laws, 
to suggest that the problem with every statesman in the history of our 
country was the failure to establish a dialogue with the people. 

“Bah, Max,” my father would grumble, sweeping a dismissive 
hand in his direction. “That is precisely what is wrong with our 
society—always looking at our problems through foreign eyes.” 

“Explain what you mean by that, Lesley.” Max sat back, 
affronted. 

“It's your sources, Max. Plato applied to Haiti?” I could tell my 
father was warming up to his subject because he ignored the papaya 
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milkshake the waitress with the red-striped apron placed in front of 
him. “Plato could not fathom a place such as Haiti. If one really wants 
to understand our country, one has to begin from the bottom up. That 
means looking at our own indigenous sources beginning with the 
legacies of the exterminated Arawak and Taino Indians and the tich 
folklore traditions that still thrive amongst our masses. Let's start by 
being accountable to our own unique history.” 

“A mistress of an island, a master of a sea, mated by fate capriciously...” 
Polo would then tease, quoting lines from the poetry my father had 
written in their youth. I was so entranced by these poems that I would 
let Ti-Max steal licks off my ice-cream, not wanting to create a 
distraction and stop the flow of the beautiful picture words that 
seemed to float off Polo’s tongue. My father would sigh and pick apart 
the lines from his poems, as soon as Polo had finished, dismissing 
them as the kind of marvelous garbage young men ate prone to write. 
But even as he insisted that the problem with his poetry was that it was 
too concerned with the art of itself to be true to its subject matter, I 
noticed how he would linger over the wording of a certain image or 
draw out a particular verse to show off the effect of the alliteration. 

From these conversations, I gradually came to understand what 
drove my father to write into the early hours of each morning. 
Through words, he struggled to capture what defined us as a people 
and a place. Each night as he sat down in front of his typewriter, he 
began this hunt anew, but it was a prey that continually eluded him. 
He had as his resources a vast collection of oral narratives and folkloric 
studies that he had compiled himself over many years. But in spite of 
this, the more he wrote the more elusive his quarry became. Though 
my father’s writing was well respected and had even risen to become 
the new model for journalistic prose in the country, he attributed this 
only to the fact that over the years he had become an excellent tracker. 
He may have wounded his prey from time to time, but never had he 
captured it. It was no more than what sustained and disciplined 
practice of any craft could produce. What my father would do with his 
prey after he had caught it, I was not sure, but his love for it convinced 
me that he would nurture and treasure it. 

It was on one of these Sundays, at the age of ten, that I came 
up with the idea that would surely make my father proud of me. I 
decided that though I wasn’t a boy, I could be a writer—a writer with 
the same mission as my father. Together we would hunt for the words 
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that would allow the fullest expression of our patticular way of being, 
here and now, and in this place. 

After school in my room the following day, I sat at the small 
white desk, which until now had been used only for drawing pictures or 
as a stage for productions I mounted using my collection of wood- 
carved marionettes. With my pencil and a half-used notebook in front 
of me, I searched for a worthy subject. It was June and the heavy scent 
of ripening mangoes permeated the air in my room. My eyes alighted 
on the mango tree which I could see clearly outside the window that 
ovetlooked the yard. Its branches were burdened with fruit that I 
would never taste because it was the most common of the many 
varieties of mangoes on our island. It was not a bad-tasting mango. It 
was just not a mango kòn, the S-shaped variety of mango that my 
mother insisted was the best kind. When mango season arrived each 
year with summer, my mother would fill the house with quantities of 
mango kòn bought from the market, leaving the fruit of our own tree 
to the servants and the yard man, who took them gladly. Staring at the 
tree, I was suddenly possessed with the desire to eat this mango. 

I went downstairs, asked Mirta to cut me a slice and when I had 
finished it, I decided that I would write a poem in defense of this 
common mango. I described it at its perfect state of ripeness when the 
skin was yellow and red, and slight pressure of a finger would leave an 
indent for several seconds. I wrote of the sweet taste of it, the threads 
that stuck in my teeth, of its juice running down my fingers and mouth. 
I wrote it over and over again, fine-tuning the sensory details. It was 
two weeks before I felt it was finished, and that I had captured the 
truth of this oblong-shaped mango when it was just at the perfect point 
to be devoured. 

I liked this poem very much and the idea formed in my mind 
that I should keep writing about small isolated objects that wete 
familiar to me and at the same time were representative of our half- 
island. So I came to write poems about avocados, the scent of the 
bougainvillea on our street, and the drinking gourds made from the 
calabash tree. As time passed, I also began to write about isolated parts 
of people such as Manno’s hands, the bunions that deformed my 
mothet’s manicured feet which were caused by her favorite pair of 
Italian shoes, and the colorful madras scarves that Mirta wore wrapped 
atound her head each day. I wrote in secret, not wanting to show my 
poems to my father until I was sure of their worth. 
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Pd heard him and Polo say often enough that writing was a 
craft that improved with practice and age. The only books they 
seemed to discuss with excitement were the latest works by the 
country’s authors, all of whom were male and over fifty. I was 
determined that the first piece of writing that I showed my father 
would not be the product of immature reflections. But most important 
of all, with each poem, I worked hard to make sure that I captured 
what I felt was the truth of the object I was describing, without 
romanticizing or glorifying it, searching for any trace of ugliness that 
might lurk beneath the surface, or the opposite, as the case may be. 

I wrote like this for three years, gaining inspiration and 
borrowing technique from the poems of Hugo and Baudelaire that we 
read in school. From repeating their poems over and over again as I 
bathed or walked about the house, I developed what I thought was a 
native sense of rhyme and meter. Then just before the beginning of 
one school year, as I was soaking in a bath of aromatic leaves that, 
according to my mother, was meant to bring me good luck, the sound 
of Mirta singing a Kreyòl song that I had heard her sing many times 
before suddenly interfered with my attempt to recall a particular poem 
from Baudelaire’s Les Fleurs du Mal, and I knew then that I would have 
to start learning rhyme and meter all over again. I knew with sudden 
clarity that my native sense of rhythm did not account for what was 
native to me at all. So I began to listen for the first time to words, 
songs, and proverbs that I had heard my whole life. I listened until I 
could see the rise and fall of the Kreyòl words as they came out of the 
mouths of my friends and my family. I struck up conversations with 
street vendors just so I could listen to them speak and especially 
delighted in talking to our yardman, who spoke with the particular 
accent of one who lived in the northern part of the country. 

It changed the way my poems sounded altogether and at first 
this was disquieting because it seemed that the more I incorporated the 
cadence of our native tongue into my poems, the less they sounded like 
either my father’s or Baudelaire's. Then I remembered how my father 
and Polo often raved about the work of Felix Morisseau Leroy, a man 
of ouf country who had taken the revolutionary step of writing plays 
and poems entirely in Kreyol, and the disquieting feeling went away. 

One day when I was thirteen, I had a particular poem that I 
believed was the best that I had ever written and I felt that it was time. 
To be sure, I submitted it to the most relentless scrutiny to root out 
any flaws in technique. I practiced reading it out loud in the schoolyard 
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for several weeks. Finally, I was convinced that it was a poem worthy 
of my father’s attention. I would show it to him. It was time. I would 
leave it for him in his office where he would see it and read it. He 
would be astonished and would come to my toom to tell me how 
wonderful it was. He would ask me to recite it in the presence of Max 
and Polo, saying proudly afterwards, “She has something of me after 
all.” 

I went into my father’s office one afternoon before he was 
home. It was a square room with wooden floors that were stained 
dark. A green Oriental rug lay between the door and my father’s desk, 
which was against the opposing wall. The built-in bookcase that lined 
the right wall was crammed with books, journals, old copies of the 
newspaper, and office supplies. It was a house rule that no one was to 
disturb my father’s office, not even to clean it. Periodically, my father 
had a dust rag and a broom sent up, preferring to tidy it himself than 
chance the disorder of his papers. I had never been more than a few 
steps within its door, usually because I had been sent there with a 
message for him from my mother. 

Everyone who knew my father well was awate that he nevet 
answered knocks when he was writing, so when sent on an errand that 
required his attention, I never knocked. I turned the handle and 
pushed the door open far enough so that I could slip in. Standing 
there, I had a view of the back of my father sitting in his wooden desk 
chair. The shirt he’d worn that day would be lying on the floor beside 
him, next to his shoes. Barefoot and in his white sleeveless undershirt 
and pants, he would be typing. While I waited respectfully for one of 
his fifteen-second pauses, my eyes would scan the spines of the books 
along the wall, noting names such as Jacques Prevert and Guillaume 
Appolinaire. Finally when the pause came, I would call out, “Papa” 
distinctively and my father would spin in his chair to give me his vague, 
unfocused attention. I would deliver my mother’s message and hurry 
out with his reply right away, for I could tell by the way my father’s 
eyebtows came closer and closer together as I spoke that he resented 
the interruption. 

I felt some trepidation at being in his office now, without him 
there, but I was hoping my father would be so pleased with my poem 
that he would ignore the transgression. I meant to leave the poem on 
his desk and exit quickly, but as I approached it, I noticed that the 
typewriter was humming because my father had forgotten to turn it off 
that morning. I looked down at my poem on its piece of lined 
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notebook paper and was suddenly very unhappy with its presentation. 
Although I had written it in my best handwriting, the sentences tose 
and fell unevenly between the lines and the perforated edges of the 
paper gave it a ragged appearance. I thought of how professional it 
would look if it were typed on a piece of crisp white paper. 

I moved the wooden rolling chair aside and stood over the 
typewriter, familiarizing myself with it. Realizing the letters were not 
arranged in alphabetical order, I carefully identified the letter on each 
key. Then, seeing that there was a blank sheet of paper already inserted, 
I typed my poem on it slowly, one letter at a time, using my two index 
fingers. It was a simple poem, eight lines describing the blood-orange 
flowers of the flamboyant trees that burst into bloom from May to 
August every year. Seeing that there were a number of typewritten 
sheets strewn about my father’s desk, I left the poem in the typewriter 
so that he would not miss seeing it as he began his writing that night. 
Then I turned the typewriter off and backed out of the room quietly. 

I waited for my father to come home. I waited for him to come 
across the hall to my room and tell me how proud he was that I was 
following in his footsteps. I waited for him to call me into the office 
and ask me to recite my poem for him. Though I already had it 
memorized, I practiced it over and over again in my room. I fell asleep 
waiting and when I came downstairs the next morning my father had 
already left. I did not see him that day or the next day either, because 
someone important had been murdered, and the five stayed at the 
office for two days to cover the event for the next issue of the paper. 

When I saw my father next his face was mottled with red spots 
and his hands clenched into fists. He was waiting for me inside the 
foyer of our house as I came in from school. He had not tead my 
poem until that afternoon. Two days ago, he had pulled the sheet of 
paper from his typewriter, believing it contained the last few lines of his 
column, and included it in the paper without proofing it. It was only 
that afternoon, after the paper was printed and Manno had left to 
distribute it, that my father had tiredly glanced over the column and 
noticed the strange eight lines set off underneath his text. 

“Can you imagine my shock?” he asked, a fury in his eyes that I 
had never seen before. “My most setious reflections on the tecent 
assassinations in the city followed by a child’s poem about a 
flamboyant tree?” 

I stood frozen and mute in front of him, incapable of a 
response. 
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“You have made me ridiculous. No matter how I explain it, I 
will be laughed at for these eight lines of immature sentiment.” My 
father drew one atm up then, revealing the thin switch he gripped in 
his right fist. “I stopped to cut this from the first flamboyant tree I saw 
on the drive home today. Turn around, Josephine.” 

Trembling, I did as I was told and then my father whipped me 
for going into his office and for using his typewriter, which was not a 
toy to be played with. He whipped me for ruining the effect of his 
column, which he had spent years building an audience for. He 
whipped me, most of all, for subjecting him to public embarrassment. 

The raised welts on the back of my legs did not burn as much 
as I did. My poem had not been worthy of his attention. My poem 
was a piece of childish sentiment. I had not made my father proud. I 
did not make up for having been born a girl. 

As I lay sleepless in my bed that night, I discovered an even 
greater sorrow. Somewhere along the way, I had begun writing for 
myself as well. I had begun to believe in the power of my own words 
and used them to express my deepest feelings about my life and this 
place that surrounded me. I had fallen in love with writing and was 
devastated to learn that what I had considered my best work did not 
even achieve a level of mediocrity. 

Shortly after dawn the next morning, the phone began to ring 
incessantly for my father. No sooner did he seem to finish one call 
when a sharp shrill announced another. 

From my bedroom where I was dressing for school, I noticed 
the frequency of the calls and the fact that my father, quite 
uncharacteristically, was actoss the hall in his study, still at home to 
receive them. As I buttoned the white cotton blouse of my school 
uniform mechanically, I feared the ridicule I had brought upon my 
father had begun. I stayed in my room long after I had finished 
dressing, hoping my father would leave before I had to descend for 
breakfast, but when my mother finally sent Mirta to call me down, I 
could hear that my father was still in his study, and from his muffled 
tones, still answering phone calls. 

I followed Mirta quickly down the hall, both of us reaching the 
bottom of the stairs just in time to see Polo rush into the house, his 
dark glasses framing his face. 

“Mr. Dumarsais!” Mirta exclaimed, surprised, but Polo did not 
look in either her direction or mine. Having caught the sound of my 
fathet’s voice upstairs, he hurried past us without a word. 
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I brushed past Mirta with an apology, making my way quickly 
to the dining room, praying that Polo's sudden appearance had 
something to do with some new and important piece of news that 
would keep my father too occupied to notice me before I left for 
school. 

“But how did you do it, Lesley?” Polo’s voice boomed 
throughout the house. “I thought you had given up poetry forever.” 

I sat in my seat and began quickly gulping down spoonfuls of 
the oatmeal from my bowl, ignoring the burn of its heat on my tongue 
and in my throat. My mother, sitting at one end of the table, looked at 
me with astonishment, for I had forgotten to both greet her good 
morning and kiss her cheek. The sudden sound of Polo’s voice 
distracted her, however, and she turned her astonished stare up at the 
ceiling, 

“What is happening, Josephine?” 

I was saved from answering by the sound of Polo and my 
father’s voices coming closer and louder as they made their way down 
the stairs. 

“Not you too, Polo,” my father groaned. “I’ve been receiving 
calls all morning.” 

“Tt’s fantastic, Lesley. Your best work.” 

My mother snorted then, obviously dismissing the conversation 
as more newspaper talk, and returned to her breakfast of eggs and 
satdines, but I had stopped eating to absorb Polo’s last comment. 

“How did you do it, Lesley?” Polo asked again. “When did you 
do it? It must have been recently.” 

I was silent like my father as I heard Polo describe how in 
deceptively simple, almost child-like terms, the poem had captured the 
fantastic horror of events that had engulfed the country during the 
petiod of the summer elections. My father had finally done it, 
according to Polo. In one eight-line poem he had grasped both the 
solid flesh and the elusive soul of this place. My father did not respond 
to either Polo’s questions or his comments. Instead, he abruptly left the 
house, calling out, “Bye, bye, chérie!” to my mother. From the silence 
that followed his departure, Polo had clearly followed him. 

It was not until I arrived at school that day that I understood 
the full impact of Polo’s words. Three of the nun instructors asked me 
to tell my father how the poem had stirred their hearts with its strong 
images. Already popular, my father’s column had suddenly become a 
sensation. I barely heard the day’s lessons at school, so filled was I with 
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puzzled amazement, and, by the end of the school day, a confused 
hope. I wondered how my father was responding to this unexpected 
reception of his column. I prayed it would make him forgive my recent 
trespasses into his world. 

My father came to my room that night, soon after arriving 
home. He came to stand over where I was sitting at my desk, failing 
badly at completing a homework assignment. He placed his hand on 
my head, which I had averted and bowed as soon as I realized it was he 
who had entered my room through its open doot. 

“I am sorry,” he said, his voice floating tenderly over my head. 
“Tt was wrong of you to go into my office and use my typewriter but I 
am sorry I said that your poem was bad. I was thinking only of my 
reputation and not of the poem itself," 

“Its all right, Papa,” I whispered, barely able to speak above 
the sudden racing of my heatt. 

“No, it is not all right. I’ve been receiving compliments all day 
about your poem from strangers and friends all over the city. How long 
have you been writing, Josephine?” 

I lifted my head, “Three years now, Papa, here at my desk after 
school.” 

Encouraged by the combined tenderness and wonder on his 
face, I showed him the notebooks from my desk drawets and explained 
the technique that I had chosen early, of writing only about small 
isolated objects to see how they exposed the larger truths of out reality. 
He perused my notebook of poems, stopping to read particular pages 
with an expression of bemused astonishment. I watched him, a quiet 
pride stealing over me as I heard him speak the words I had written. 
My poem had been worthy. My poem had received compliments from 
strangers and friends all over the city. 

Then my father sat down at the end of the bed, which was next 
to the desk. Taking one of my hands in his, he looked into my eyes. li 
held my breath and waited, waited to hear how proud he was of me, 
how good my poems were and how happy he was to have following in 
his path. 

“You must not write anymore,” he said gravely. 

“Why, Papa?” I asked, surprised beyond measure. 

My father paused, seeming to need the time to gather his 
words. “Here in this place, writing is dangerous work with few rewards. 
As a profession it will only lead to dissatisfaction and unhappiness. 
Your mother is right when she says that writing has made me a bad 
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father and a bad husband. And in this country, writers are public 
targets for politicians and their thugs. If I had known what I know 
now, if I had been able to predict the direction Haiti would take, I 
would have entered another profession entirely.” 

He released my hand to open both of his own, wide palms 
facing up. “But I cannot now. The newspaper is a voice for the 
voiceless. I cannot let the principles it upholds die.” 

I bent my head again, looking away from my father’s face to 
hide the tears I could feel pooling in my eyes. I sank my teeth into my 
lower lip so the pain would prevent the tears from falling. 

My father continued, oblivious to my distress. “I want you to 
find happiness in life. You would have far better chances of finding it 
as a doctor or a lawyer. You can attend school abroad. There are more 
Opportunities for women available in these fields today in our country. 
Let me give you an example of the kind of fate that writing has in store 
for you.” 

My father told me then about Marie Chauvet, a woman writer 
also from our country who now lived in the United States. She was 
from the same social standing as us, but this no longer provided the 
protection it once had, my father said, shaking his head sadly. Marie 
Chauvet had written several well-received novels, two with the honor 
of having Parisian publishers before she began to write a novel that 
beneath its surface was an examination the state of our country. This 
book brought the attention of our government upon her and Marie 
Chauvet could not return to our country because of it. She now lived in 
misery, —exiled from her extended family, her people and her country. 

“I would not like for you to share the same fate. I want to see 
you grow up, matty and have children here. I want to take my 
gtandsons out for ice cream on Sundays.” My father said all of this to 
me gently, softly, with great tenderness in his eyes, but all I could feel 
was the strange coldness of his palm where it was pressed against mine. 
“For your own protection, I will not tell anyone besides your Manman 
that you are the author of the poem in my column.” 

Then he left my room, taking the notebooks that held my three 
years of poems with him. 

My mother was appalled, not because I might have ruined my 
father’s career, but by the thought that she might have another writer 
on her hands, and this one her own child. In complete accord with my 
father, she immersed me in a series of activities designed to distract me 
from this notion of becoming a writer. For the next four years, I went 
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from piano lessons to art classes to Madame Roland’s prestigious home 
economics school without cessation throughout the year. Because her 
social calendar required that she was often engaged elsewhere during 
the day, my mother ordered Mirta to check that I was not writing 
anything that was not related to school. 

Since Mirta could not read, she did this by coming to stand by 
the open door of my room evety hour and asking me softly, “What are 
you working on, Little Citizen?” calling me by the nickname the 
servants had begun using amongst themselves since the poem appeared 
in my father’s column. I would answer truthfully that I was reading a 
book ot memorizing a school lesson. I did not write at my desk after 
school anymore. I did not sit in my bath quoting Baudelaire. I did not 
write poetry. 

My father’s column continued to be a sensation, allowing him 
to double the staff at the newspaper. I knew this not because I ever 
read it; in fact I stopped reading it when I was thirteen. I knew this 
from the comments that I overheard the mornings the paper was 
released. I heard that my father included a poem at the end of all his 
columns now, that this had become his signature. When Jean-Robert 
Charles suddenly quit the paper and emigrated to Canada, they simply 
made more toom for my father’s column. I heard Polo and Max 
exclaim repeatedly over the brilliance of his technique, for while my 
father’s poems spoke to the people, his column spoke to the 
intellectuals. I knew without having to read a single one of these 
poems that my father had finally caught his prey. 

I did not hurry to catch my father before he left for the office 
anymore. I often missed seeing him altogether because I needed the 
extra fifteen minutes of sleep. I found that I could not sleep when I 
heard my father typing each night. I lay with my eyes open and my 
candle lit so as not to have to stare out into complete darkness. I now 
knew the answer to what my father would do with his prey if he ever 
caught it. He had caged it and was fashioning a mask out of it for 
himself, poem by poem. I could barely stand to be in my father’s 
company, for whenever he looked at me or spoke to me I could see 
this mask and it filled me with an inexplicable terror. 

As the sale of my fathet’s paper increased exponentially, my 
mother’s resentment gave way to fear. More and more, she noticed 
that the women of her standing who had married the men who were 
doctors, lawyers, and engineers were hastily leaving the country or not 
returning home at all from their time abroad. She urged my father to 
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pay more attention to the army of black skins, black masks. She lived 
in fear for what my father would write next and used het family 
connections to secure our visas to the United States. But it was not 
until the year that I turned seventeen and Bertrand Max left the 
newspaper office one night and was never seen again that my father 
agreed to go. 


THE WEEK BEFORE we wete scheduled to leave, my father spent 
all day and night at the newspaper office, preparing the last edition with 
only Polo and Manno left now, and preparing to close up the office. 
One night, at the end of that week, I was surprised to hear the tchek, 
tchek of his typewriter begin, but I knew that my father must have come 
home to write his last column for the paper. As I lay in bed, a sleepless 
prisoner to the sound of his writing, I heard the sudden rain of heavy 
footsteps in the hall. I heard a sharp knock on my father’s door and 
decided that the visitors must be friends because they knew not to wait 
for my father’s response before entering the room. 

Then I heard a seties of sounds that proved me wrong: my 
father’s muffled gasp, voices menacing and urgent, my mother’s door 
opening and her voice calling out, “Lesley!” high-pitched and 
frightened. 

I sat up in bed then, pushing the covers away from my body 
and swinging my legs to the side of the bed as if to tise. But I did not 
get up. I did not move any further than that. Instead, I listened for the 
sound of my father’s voice, listened to be comforted by its warm 
cadences as I had for years as a child, but there was no answering 
response to my mother’s call. Instead the footsteps retreated down the 
hall and stairs, followed by a another sharp cry, then pleading from my 
mother and a yawning silence that lasted much longer than fifteen 
seconds and was not broken by the whek, tchek sound of a typewriter’s 
keys. 

My mother and I did not leave the next week as had been 
planned. We waited to hear what had happened. Through well-placed 
bribes, my mother learned that they had imprisoned my father in Fort 
Dimanche, the prison near the downtown marketplace, but no one 
could tell her where in the prison he was being held. Mitta came to 
work several days later with the news that Manno had been found dead 
in the offices of the newspaper with five bullets in his back. On that 
same day, a friend of my father's who had been a loyal supporter of the 
newspaper came to tell us that Bertrand Max’s body had been 
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discovered decomposing in a rice field. Only Polo was safe and alive in 
the home that he and his wife had purchased in Pétion-Ville just a year 
eatlier. At first, we did not understand what this meant, but when we 
did not hear from Polo at all, not once, after my fathet’s imprisonment, 
it became clear that he was connected to these events. 

When it was certain after several weeks that my grandfather 
would not be able to engineer my father’s release, my mother te- 
booked our reservations to New York, where her sister and my Aunt 
Chantale were now living. My mother informed me of this in a 
trembling voice, stating that if my father was set free, it had been 
arranged for him to join us there. When I did not respond to what I 
knew was her way of telling me that my father would die in this prison, 
if he wasn't dead already, my mother said, “You must try to cry for 
him, Josephine. You must cry before you leave or you will carry this 
pain with you all of your life.” 

The night before our flight, I entered my father’s office for the 
first time in four years. My mother had already been through it, 
searching the cabinets and shelves for important papers. My father’s 
books and old newspapers were scattered on the floor. The drawers of 
his desk had been left wide open. I did not look for my notebooks 
though I was sure I would find them if I did. I walked to his desk, 
remembering that the last time I had done this was when I was 
thirteen. I saw, just as I had then, that the typewriter was still 
humming and knew that it had probably been on since the night they 
took my father. A choking sensation gripped me as I read the lines of 
the poem my father had been typing on a page inserted in the 
typewriter, before he had been interrupted. I cried then, not hot salty 
tears, but words that fell in a furious torrent of tchek, tchek, tcheks on the 
page, flooding the space inside me that had been empty for so long. 

News of my father also came to us in typewritten words not 
long after our atrival in New York. Six words sent unexpectedly in a 
letter from a guard at Fort Dimanche, who had been a fan of my 
father's column. 

I typed the words from that letter out again slowly on the thrift 
shop typewtitet, using only my two index fingers. 

A citizen can no longer speak. 
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IN THE OLD DAYS 


Edwidge Danticat 


THE CALL CAME on a Friday evening as I was lying in bed, grading 
student essays. 

“My husband,” the sniffling woman on the other end of the line 
said, “is dying and it seems that—” She paused and it sounded as 
though she was swallowing mote air than she wanted to. “And it seems 
that his final wish is to spend a few minutes with you.” 

Once these words wete out of the way, the woman’s voice grew a 
tad more firm, raspy, but still confident, as she immediately turned to 
the logistical details. 

“Time,” she said, “is of coutse of the essence. We would fly you 
over on the earliest New York-Miami flight possible. My husband is 
still here at home. Of course we can get you a hotel room nearby. The 
house is small, but big enough that you could stay with us if you like.” 

The woman’s husband was my father, but I had never met him. 
My mother had been newly pregnant with me when he’d decided to 
return to Haiti to remake his life. I know only one side of the story— 
my mother’s. 

My father had returned to Haiti during what he’d considered a 
promising time for the country. A thirty-year father-son dictatorship 
had just ended and he wanted to use the education degree he’d 
managed to get while driving a New York City cab to start a school 
there. My mother stayed behind in Brooklyn, promising to join him 
later. Instead she filed for divorce a few weeks after he left. 

“T’m not sure I can just drop everything,” I told my father’s wife. 
“T have school.” 

“So you're a student?” she asked. 

“A teacher too,” I said. 

“What do you teach?” 

“High school.” 

“What subject?” 

“Books,” I said. “I mean English.” 

At that point it was obvious that we were both trying way too 
hard. 

“Please come see him,” she said. 

“T don’t know,” I said. 

But I already knew I would. 
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I DIDN’T JUMP on the next flight though, like someone with nothing 
better to do, like someone who’d been waiting for that phone call her 
entire life. Instead I continued grading my students’ papers, which were 
not really essays, but their initial—I had asked for primal—teactions to 
a piece of literature that they had voted on as a class to read. I had 
given them a choice between the school’s limited options, Carson 
McCullers’s Member of the Wedding and Albert Camus’ The Stranger, and . 
being recent strangers themselves to both English and to America, the 
majority of them voted for The Stranger. 

“What the heck?” began one boy’s paper. “I don't think I'd be so 
kalm if my moms died.” 

Before the phone rang, I had scribbled “AMEN BROTHER,” in 
red ink, in the margin of his single-spaced stream of consciousness 
masterpiece, but after hanging up, I wrote him a long note scolding 
him for oversimplifying, then gave him an F. 


“ALREADY SHE GOT in touch with you,” my mother said when I 
met her at Nadia’s, a Haitian restaurant that she had started, and named 
after me. We wete sitting at our table, a corner one for two, which 
allowed her a view of the entire place, from the customers’ entrance, 
through the bar, to the kitchen. Above our heads was one of my 
mother’s paintings, one of several, which covered the restaurant walls. 
Most of her paintings were érompe l'oeils—à la Magritte, as she liked to 
say—in which the subject, person or thing, always seemed to be trying 
to escape the frame. The one above our table, the one that marked our 
spot, was the restaurant’s signature painting. It was of a plumb brown 
baby girl swimming in a large bowl of pumpkin soup that seemed to be 
spilling out of the round frame. 

The place was packed because a popular konpa band had a ten 
o’clock show scheduled at the reception hall next door and some older 
couples in sequined dresses and tuxedos stopped in for dinner first. 
Usually my mother would be running around between the store room 
and her office, grabbing meat out of the freezer and bottles out of the 
wine cellar, acting as maitre d’, hostess, or waitress as needed, but when 
I told her about the call, she walked me over to our table and told me 
to sit down. 

This corner, this table, had been in my life for as long as I could 
remember. It was where I napped in my car seat, where I learned to 
color between the lines, where I did my homework and read hundreds 
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and hundreds of books, as my mother worked. It was the only spot 
where she could see me wherever she was in the restaurant and over 
the years I had grown to love it. 

I had also grown to love the fact that there was never any 
background music piped through the speakers at Nadia’s, because 
while sitting at that table, I overheard conversations that surpassed the 
drama in many of the books I was reading. I witnessed and was 
sometimes invited to join christening and baptism parties, communion 
and wedding lunches, graduation dinners, wakes and funeral receptions. 
I heard men and women declare their love for each other then listened 
as others confessed that they had fallen out of love. I heard parents 
explain the birds and the bees to their kids, then leaned forward as a 
girl at another table revealed to her mother and father that she was 
pregnant, or a boy announced to his parents that he had knocked up 
someone’s daughter. Why did so many people think that they could 
confess the most shocking things to each other over a meal? Had they 
been biding their time, waiting for a moment when the other person 
was sitting in a public place with a mouth full of food and could not 
scream? I saw parents announce to their bawling children that they 
were divorcing. I heard women reveal to men that the children they’d 
raised wete not theirs and elderly parents inform grown sons and 
daughters that they were disowning them. But I had never heard 
anyone announce to their twenty-four-yeat-old daughter, as my mother 
had the week before, that the father she’d previously been told had 
abandoned her hadn’t even known that she existed. 

My mother has always been a fast speaker. She often speaks as 
though she is on her way somewhere. Even her customers at the time, 
offering lavish praise and seeking details about the food, could not get 
her to linger in conversation. The only unhurried thing about her was 
how she put together her clothes. She liked clingy wraparound dresses 
with plunging necklines, black silk slips, which I sometimes borrowed 
and wore as outdoor clothing. I was wearing one of those slips when 
the call came and decided to wear it to the restaurant, even though it 
was still the early part of spring and most people were wearing long 
sleeves, even indoors. I felt most beautiful when my mother’s patrons 
complimented her on her beauty, because in the next breath, they 
would also say I looked like her. 

My mother had concluded our conversation the week before by 
saying, “An old friend told me that he’s very sick. I got his address and 
put a letter in the mail to him with your name and phone number in it.” 
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It was second nature for her to survey the dining room, her eyes never 
resting on one thing for too long. She was literally itching to get away 
from me, clawing her jagged fingernails through her elbows. “The wife | 
must have read the letter and tracked you down,” she said, even as she | 
waved to someone walking through the front door. | 

I tried to imagine the child-me observing. this: two nearly 
identical looking women sitting with their backs stiffened and attached 
to ladder-back chairs that maybe they wete both hoping had an electric 
switch that someone might turn on anytime to put them out of their 
misery. Or was it wrong now to think of death that way, in a jokey 
manner, when the person who might want to turn on that switch—at 
least my mother’s switch—was actually in the process of dying? 

One of the waiters carried over two Prestige beers with napkins 
wrapped around the cold, sweating bottles. My mother motioned with 
her head for him to step away from the table and leave us alone. 

“As I told you last week,” my mother said, grabbing her beer, “in 
the old days, we wete not the only ones. Many marriages fell apart 
when the dictatorship ended. There was suddenly a hard line between 
those who wanted to go back and swadizan rebuild the country and 
those of us who decided to stay out for good.” 

She put the beer down and with wet, broken napkin pieces still 
stuck to her palm, covered her face with her hands and breathed long 
and hard into them as though they were a paper bag, and when she 
pulled her hands away, I realized that she was crying. I reached over 
and picked out tiny clumps of wet paper from her cheeks. As I leaned 
in, my mother’s slip suddenly felt too small and too frail on me and I 
felt ridiculously underdressed. Was I too much my mother’s daughter, 
wired not only with the same taste, but also the same fears? 

“He still chose a country over us,” she said, digging her fingers 
now deep under her plaited braids, into her scalp. 

“Maybe he would have made a different choice if he’d known 
about me.” I was on the verge of yelling, even if it lost my mother 
business. This is why, I realized, we were talking out in the dining room 
and not in her office. She knew that being out in public would keep me 
from being loud. 

“Don’t you want to see him, too?” I asked. 

“I didn’t see him live,” she said. “Why would I want to see him 
die?” 

One of the waitresses came over and handed my mother several 
credit cards. After some problems with a waiter who'd gone internet 
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shopping with some customers’ cards, my mother was now processing 
the cards herself. 

“If you came for my blessing, you have it,” she said, rising from 
our table. “Go.” 


I WASN’T SURE why it surprised me that my father’s wife was not at 
the airport to pick me up the next afternoon. 

“I can't leave him alone,” she said abruptly on the phone. 

I had only been to Miami once before, two years earlier, on 
vacation with a now ex-boyfriend. We had stayed in a small hotel by 
the beach and spent most of our time swimming in the ocean. Miami 
to me was the beach. Now it would be the place where I would meet 
my father. 


THE HOUSE was on a corner between rusting, deactivated train 
tracks and a long line of ancient, majestic-looking oak trees. A tall 
concrete wall surrounded the property with a metal gate on the side. I 
tang the bell at the gate a few times before a buzzer signaled that I 
could push it open. 

Both the yard and the house were smaller than the wall 
suggested. A short trail led through a cluster of cabbage palms towards 
the front door, where my father’s wife was waiting. She was wearing a 
purple caftan and when she raised her arms to greet me, it filled up the 
entire doorframe. On each of her bare feet was a string of cowry shells 
and small bells that chimed as she moved towards me. She raised her 
glasses and rested them on her short afro then, looking over my grey 
sweatsuit and overstuffed hand bag, asked, “Ts this all you brought?” 

The little bells kept chiming as I followed her through a dark 
foyer into the living room. The living room decor was sparse, with a 
velvet brown pull-out sofa and a matching ottoman and a TV console 
covered with adult diapers and unwrapped syringes. 

My father’s wife motioned for me to sit down on the sofa while 
she crouched down on the ottoman. Given the twenty-year age 
difference between him and my mother, I wasn’t surprised that this 
wife too was relatively young. Looking down at her feet, my father’s 
wife said, “The chimes? You're curious about the chimes. They're so he 
could hear me, sort of, during the day, wherever I am in the house.” 

So this was the Earth Mother that had replaced mine, I thought. 

“I'm sure you have a lot of questions,” she said. 

“Can I see him?” I asked. 
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“You could,” she said, “but maybe you want to talk first, to 
prepare yourself.” | 

She got up and the bells came to life again. “We both need a 
drink,” she said, then disappeared down a narrow hallway leading to 
the rest of the house. I felt slightly lightheaded. My stomach, empty 
since the night before, was churning with both hunger and anxiety. 
The chimes grew faint until I stopped hearing them altogether, then 
they started up again, then stopped, then started. This is not a sound I 
would want to hear all day if I were dying, but then that’s just me. 

When she came back, my father’s wife handed me a tall glass of 
something that smelled as though it had rum in it. I gulped it down 
like it was lemonade to keep from having to make much more 
conversation. She followed suit, pouring herself a glass from a pitcher 
she laid down on a side table next to me. This made me think that 
maybe the drink wasn't as potent as I'd initially thought, so I poured 
myself another glass. 

“Easy,” she said, flashing what seemed a mote and mote 
beautiful smile. “We're both nervous.” 

“Amen, sister,” I wanted to say, but remained quiet. 

After a while, from somewhere deep at the bottom of the second 
glass came the courage for me to ask, “So where did you two kids 
meet?” 

“Me and Frantz?” 

“Yes, you and Frantz.” I shouted out “Frantz,” hoping it would 
force my father to come out and greet me, but even my own voice was 
beginning to sound foreign to me. 

“Frantz and I met through some friends in Haiti,” she said, her 
voice growing slower and slower by the second. 

“Are you a teacher too?” I asked. 

“Pm a lawyer.” She leaned forward, narrowing het eyes as though 
she was wottied about me. “After the dictatorship ended,” she 
proceeded cautiously, pausing between her words, “I went back to see 
what I could do. I was working with a group that was trying to rebuild 
the justice system. The head of the group introduced me to Frantz.” 

“Do you have any children?” I asked. 

“No children,” she said, “but I left my first husband behind.” 

“No children that you know of,” I said, then let out a cackle loud 
enough to drown out the sound of her bells. 
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“You have your father’s sense of humor,” she said, “though I’m 
afraid you won’t get to see that because many things have been 
stripped away.” 

“Does he speak?” I asked. 

“You could speak to him if you like,” she said. “T still speak to 
him. I think I will always speak to him.” 

She closed her eyes for a moment as if to illustrate how they 
would speak. Telepathically? In her dreams? 

“When did he—you two—get back to the States?” I asked. 

“A few weeks ago,” she said, “after his condition worsened. 
We're lucky some friends were able to let us use this house.” 

‘What exactly is wrong with him?” I asked. 

“At this stage, it really doesn’t matter,” she said. “It’s 
irreversible.” 

At our confession dinner the week before, I had asked my 
mother what she remembered most about my father. 

“His setiousness,” she’d said. “He never said anything he didn’t 
mean.” 

“Do you think you made a difference?” I asked my father’s wife. 

“You mean was it worth it, sacrificing so much, leaving so much 
behind?” 

There was still traffic coming the other way, I wanted to remind 
her: the teenagers I was teaching now, whose parents were still fleeing 
the country—uneducated and without justice—decades after she and 
my father and people like them had gone there to save it. 

“Did you two ever think about having children of your own?” I 
asked. 

“Take care of one child or a few hundred, which would you 
choose?’ That’s what Frantz used to tell me when we talked about 
having our own children.” Then, noticing me reaching for the empty 
glass as if hoping it would magically fill up again, she said, “I am sorry. 
I didn’t always agree.” 

I was suddenly thirsty, very thirsty, like I had just swallowed a 
gallon of sea water. Then my mouth felt dry. Still I managed to say, 
“How can he have asked for me to come here if he’s not even talking?” 

“He didn’t,” she said. “I did. It was the only way I could get you 
here after I read your mother’s note.” 

So she had tricks, as my students would say, was super slick. I 
was fake smiling for I don’t know how long. She was fake smiling too. 
Then my mouth ached and I felt as though I was going to vomit. 
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“I really would like to see him,” I heard myself say. ! 
“You will,” she said, as the room began to fade. | 

The ankle bells grew louder as she approached me until it seemed | 

as though they were tinging inside my head. I leaned back into the sofa | 
and floated down towards it. Then I remembered something from my 
F students paper. He was angry at me for making him read, but he 
was also angry with Camus, with Mersault, for saying that deep down 
it didn't matter whether you died at thirty or seventy years old. | 
“Heck yeah it does,” he'd closed his paper with. “Every sekond | 
kount.” I promised myself that if I weren't being poisoned and dying 
too, I would raise his grade when I got back. | 
| 


WHEN I WOKE up, it was dark, but thankfully the bells had stopped 
ringing. I was lying under a red sham with a bowl of cold soup on the | 
ottoman next to my head. The hall light was on and though my legs 
were still wobbly, I followed it to the kitchen where my father’s wife 
was sitting around a table with a small group of people, three men and 
three women, each clutching a glass of that same lemonade-seeming 
drink. A bottle of Barbancourt rum and a half-eaten box of meat 
patties lay between them. Seeing the rum and patties reminded me how 
hungry I was and how much I would have loved to have had another 
drink, if only I could bring myself to trust that anything my father’s 
wife offered me would not render me unconscious. 

When she saw me standing there with the sham wrapped around 
me, my father’s wife got up and walked towards me. 

“You didn’t have much in your stomach when you took those 
drinks, did you?” she said. 

“Tm a cheap date,” I mumbled. 

She then turned to the table and said, “Everybody, this is 
Frantz’s daughter, Nadia. She’s visiting from New York.” 

If they were shocked that Frantz had a daughter Nadia who lived 
in New York, they did not show it. 

“Nadia, these are friends of mine and Frantz’s,” she said. Then 
she went around introducing each of them. One of them was a doctor. 
She was barely older than I was. Being two of the youngest people 
there, I felt a sudden allegiance to her. She was wearing a dark pant 
suit, no doctor’s coat or scrubs, but had a stethoscope around her neck. 

“PIl just be a minute,” she said, walking further down the hall to 
what I assumed was my father’s room. 


| 
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My father's wife then pointed to the collared minister among the 
remaining five and said, “Pastor brought Frantz to Christ before it was 
too late.” 

I gave an extra nod to the minister, who got up from his chair so 
I could sit in it. As he pulled out the chair for me, he said, “This must 
be a great shock.” 

“Frantz and Nadia have not spent much time together,” my 
father’s wife said. 

“Or at all,” I added. 

I couldn’t believe that I had been in that house all afternoon and 
had not seen the man himself. 

“Did he wake up while I was asleep?” I asked. 

All of them, including my father’s wife, glared at me, as though I 
was asking if I’d won the lottery while I'd been passed out. 

I felt the minister’s hands stroke the sham on my shoulder again. 

“Can I see him now?” I asked. 

“Have your soup,” my father’s wife said, running back to the 
living room for it. 

I was grateful that she was no longer wearing her chimes, but 
even more grateful for the soup, which was actually a bouyon, a stew 
filled with dumplings and greens. 

“TI made it myself,” said one of the women around the table, “and 
there’s plenty more if you need it.” 

As I inhaled the bouyon, the minister put his hands down on my 
shoulders again. The others linked hands and bowed their heads. 

“Let’s pray for Nadia,” the minister said. 

I wondered why they were praying for me and not my father, but 
like the bouyon, the prayer calmed my stomach. 


“YOU CAN GO IN now,” the doctor told us all when she returned to 
the kitchen. 

I wanted to see my father alone, without the small congregation 
as witnesses, so I asked for another bowl of stew and drank it slowly 
while they walked to him singing a mournful hymn. 


Shall we gather at the river? 
The beautiful, beautiful river? 


The doctor was standing at the kitchen counter, typing 
something into a laptop as I finished a third bowl of stew. When it 


— 


seemed like they were never coming out, I followed the singing into my 
father’s room. 

The toom was dim, save for a desk lamp on a table filled with 
gauze and ointments and other medical supplies. On the other side, 
where evetyone was standing, was a small cot covered with an eyelet 
embroidered white sheet. The cot was directly beneath a ceiling fan, 
which was circulating cold air from a stand-alone ait conditioning unit 
on a back window. Even with the sham around me, I was freezing. 

My father’s wife stepped aside and left a space open at the foot 
of the bed. Before my father left for Haiti, my mother had told me at 
our confession dinner, she had pretended that she was going to join 
him and had made him pack everything in a container, including every 
picture she ever had of him, even their wedding picture. So I had 
nothing to compare the skeletal man lying on a hospital bed to, except 
my own face. From the outline of his stiff, pajama-clad body under the 
thin blanket, I could see that we were about the same height, though 
the illness might have shrunken him. If there was any territory for me 
to claim, it had to be on his face. I had to find myself in his drawn-out 
coppery skin, in the uneven rise of his forehead, in the tightly sealed 
eyes, the eyebrows that had nearly disappeared, the deep pockets 
beneath the hollow cheeks, the clenched jaws and grey peach fuzz on 
his chin. 

I let my hands travel up the frigid railing of the hospital bed 
towards my father’s face, which when my fingertips grazed it felt as 
ptickly and haggard as it looked, and just as dead. I pressed my palm 
down on his forehead and it was almost slippery, like a well-polished 
mask. I kept thinking I could peel his skin off if I wanted to, all the way 
down his cranium towards the back of his neck. 

I turned to my father’s wife for an explanation. She had her back 
turned to me; her face was pressed against the minister’s chest and she 
was quietly sobbing. Her sobs reminded me of my mother’s tears, even 
though they were crying over two different men, neither of whom I 
knew. 

I pulled my hand away from my father’s face as his friends 
streamed out of the room, one by one, slowly and carefully, as if 
hoping I wouldn’t notice. My father’s wife and I were now alone with 
him, both our pelvises pressed against the bed’s railing. 

“He died while you were on the plane,” my father’s wife said, her 
face distorted with as much agony as horror. In her flushed and 
swollen features, I could see the void that my father had left. I could 
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see it as clearly as though it were a gash, a wound, a scar. I was 
desperate to feel what she was feeling. I envied it, was jealous of it. 

“Why couldn’t you tell me sooner?” I asked. 

She was now standing in the same position she was when she’d 
been using the minister as a leaning post; her arms were raised, her 
head bowed. “There is no rush now,” she said, “no emergency. The 
doctor will pronounce him dead when you tell her to, when you are 
ready.” 

So officially, at least on paper, my father was still not dead. 

How would I describe this to my mother, I thought, my mother 
who thought that everything involving my father was not happening in 
the present, but in the old days? In the old days, she had told me at that 
confession dinner—perhaps when they'd all lived in one small village 
that never was—in the old days, she’d said, church bells chimed for 
each person who died. In the old days, when a baby was born, the 
midwife would put the baby on the ground, in front of the father’s feet, 
and it was up to the father to bend down and pick up the child and 
claim her as his own. In the old days, the dead were kept at home. In 
the old days, I, the oldest daughter, would have been given my fathet’s 
favorite brew to drink before seeing his body. In the old days, I would 
have pronounced my father dead with my wails and cries to his fellow 
villagers. In the old days, because my father died, I would wear only 
black clothes until my wedding day. Looking down at my father’s face, 
in which I saw no trace of my own, I wanted him to get up and explain 
to me his version of the old days. 

“Take your time here,” my father’s wife said as she too now 
walked out of the room, which was suddenly brighter when she opened 
the door, allowing some of the hallway light in. 

I pulled the sham tighter around me and sat down on the cot that 
was meant for my father’s wife, the cot where she must have spent 
many nights on both a vigil and a death watch. Sitting closer to the 
floor, where I was staring at the metal feet of the bed and not at my 
father’s face, I felt even colder. 

I pushed my head back, pressing my spine against the eyelet 
sheet. I wanted to close my eyes, but I couldn’t take them off the fan 
that was twirling over my head. Somehow it reminded me of wanting 
to put my hands into another type of fan when I was little and seeing if 
it would really cut them off as my mother had told me it would. 

Out in the hall, I heard my father’s wife and her friends talking as 
though they thought they were whispering when they were not. 
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After a very long prayer, the minister said, “Surely a simple 
service would do.” 

They sang again about gathering by rivers and during a still 
moment where neither prayer nor song could be heard, the doctor said, 
“How much longer do you think she'll be in there?” 

Then my father’s wife’s ankle bells began to chime again. They 
were heading in my father’s and my direction. Softly at first, then 
louder and more persistent, as though she were jumping up and down. 


With joy. 


+ 
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THE LONG WALK BACK 


Kathie Klarreich 


THIRTY HOURS AFTER the death of several hundred thousand 
Haitians, after the collapse of the capital, the night was still. Still, save 
for a sob, a snore, a spontaneous prayer and the hysteria that the ocean 
was about to swallow everything that the quaking earth hadn’t already 
destroyed. 

I had arrived in Port-au-Prince several hours earlier, just one 
day after the quake. Before takeoff, the pilot of our charter warned us 
that we might not be able to land. He wouldn’t know if there were 
lights on the runway until after we were in the air, he explained. But the 
charter had been hired by ABC and, as far as television was concerned, 
without an image there was no story. So taking such a risk wasn’t up 
for discussion. Off we flew. 

In the twenty-four years I’d been flying in and out of Port-au- 
Prince, I had only landed late at night once, and that was on my first 
trip in 1986. Soon after, night flights were suspended for security 
reasons; none of the airlines were willing to leave a plane on the tarmac 
overnight. Only late last year, when it looked as though things were 
improving, had planes resumed taking off after dark. 

I had pressed my nose against the small window of the charter. 
I was not sure what I expected other than what I saw—tandom lights 
flickering like fireflies on the small island below. In the best of times, 
Haiti was mostly dark; blackouts were as common as government 
changeups, but this blackout had a far more ominous feel. It wasn’t the 
result of Haiti’s government mismanaging its meager resources but 
rather a natural disaster of unprecedented proportion, destroying the 
capital of the poorest country in the western hemisphere. 

Everything about this trip was uncertain but I knew, 
instinctively and without a doubt, that what I was about to see was 
going to exceed any of the horrors ld witnessed thus far, including the 
damage from four successive back-to-back storms that pummeled Haiti 
in 2008. 

With a sigh of relief, we saw the lights on the runway but 
debarked with trepidation. The troubadour band that greeted visitors 
was, of course, nowhere to be seen. Nor was there a line for customs, 
or an immigration officer to stamp my passport. No swarm of red caps 
fighting to handle luggage for a few gourdes. There was just the partially 
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collapsed roof of the renovated airport and a few employees trying to 
facilitate the foot traffic of journalists, maintaining some sense of order 
in an otherwise orderless place. 

We pulled out of the airport slowly in a four-wheel drive that I 
had prearranged for pickup. Our headlights beamed over the helter- 
skelter of the streets. The darkness helped ease the transition into this 
new landscape, a capital with its pancacked homes and crushed 
buildings. People were everywhere. Young, old, some carrying babies 
and bags in hand, walking aimlessly up the hill, others dragging 
suitcases down. Everyone looked as if they were trying to get 
somewhere when it appeared that there was nowhere to go. 

We headed up the main drag of Delmas and drove by a small 
group of people digging out a woman who had gotten trapped when 
the Citibank building she’d been working in fell on its side. Her brother 
and husband were using a cat jack to try to lift the chunks of cement 
that cornered her below, hacking away with a small-tooth saw to cut 
through the rebar that ran through the debris. When we finished 
getting the footage that we needed, I watched with dismay as out 
headlights abandoned them to the single ray of a lone flashlight. 

Returning to the airport, the crew pulled out sleeping bags and 
hunkered down on the tarmac for what was left of the night. 

That’s when I went off in search of my friend Sergo. 

I knew, before communication cut off just minutes after the 
quake, that he was alive, but that was all I knew. I drove across town 
again, past Delmas, over Nazon, down Lalue and up rue Monseigneur 
Guilloux. It was too dark to see that almost every single Ministry on 
the block was toppled, to say nothing of the large, domed National 
Palace. I just kept my eyes focused on the center of the road, driving 
until it was impossible to advance one meter more. The streets were 
blocked by a blanket of bodies; the last mile had to be on foot. 

In this Port-au-Prince neighborhood I knew well, I walked 
slowly, one step at a time, through the sea of people who had bedded 
down in the middle of the street for the night. In the dark, it was 
difficult to distinguish between those still breathing and those who 
wete not, from the dead dust rising from live bodies and the dirt 
settling on the sheets swathing the expired. Split-second decisions 
before, during and after the earthquake allowed some to walk away 
while others remained trapped forever. 


| 
{ 
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MY EARLIEST MEMORIES of Haiti involve walking. On my first 
trip in 1986, as part of a ten-day “reality tour” organized by a San 
Francisco based non-profit, I walked through the Croix des Bossales 
market across from the waterfront, an outdoor bazaar the chaos of 
which l’d never seen before, not in my travels to Europe, Africa or 
Central America. Through the maze of stalls, I walked past piles of 
peppers, potatoes, and tomatoes displayed atop packed garbage and 
squashed sewage that had become walkways. The stench of rotting 
vegetables mixed with sweat and rubbish leading to tin shacks that 
housed upwards of ten people was surreal. None of these homes were 
furnished with much more than a mattress, which served as a bed, 
table, chair and desk. 

This was a far cry from my Midwestern suburban upbringing 
with a two-story house complete with front and back yard, a nearby 
community center, parks and playgrounds, where weekend barbeques 
were as common as neighborhood kickball games on manicured lawns. 
Haiti was in a class by itself. 

On my next visit to Haiti, some months later, I walked from 
the bottom of the hill, Port-au-Prince, to the top of the hill, Petionville, 
along one of the three main roads connecting downtown to uptown. I 
walked as much for the experience as I did from my reluctance to test 
my elementary Creole navigating public transportation. I didn’t 
understand the system of the brightly colored buses—pull a string to 
make it stop, or just shout—there were no set stops. Nor did I 
understand that the guy who hung out, literally, on the back of the bus, 
was there to make sure that people paid. Somehow, despite the heat 
and the fumes, it seemed easier to walk. 

And so as much as I could, I did. Up and down Delmas. Up 
and over Nazon. Along La Saline. In Pacot, Bois Verna, Croix Deprez. 
It was how I learned where to buy the best frizay, Haiti’s staple of fried 
plantains, yams and breadfruit; which outdoor markets sold the best 
vegetables, the widest variety of fruits, the most spices; where to buy 
pèpè—used clothes which came in large containers from the States 
and/or across the border from the Dominican Republic. 

When I finally moved to Haiti in 1988, it was still safe to walk 
at night. I moved into the only leafy area of downtown, and the 
following February I traversed solo the mile plus from my apartment in 
Pacot to participate in the three-day Carnival celebration along the park 
in front of the Palace. The Champs de Mars bustled with people 
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pumping and pulsating to the drums, horns and reverberating base of 
the bands. 

I couldn't have known that within a year l’d no longer go out at 
night, that I'd stop walking altogether for fear of being robbed, raped 
or worse. 

But when the military overthrew the government three years 
later, the international community slapped an embargo on Haiti and 
gasoline became as scarce as electricity. Since walking was the only 
practical way to get around, necessity replaced anxiety. By then, I had a 
young son and we walked to Sergo’s frequently, down the steep hill of 
rue Sapotille, around Plas Jeremi and up rue Monseigneur Guilloux. On 
the way, we watched a family of pigs feed off the growing mound of 
gatbage, monitored the growth of the piglets morphing into fat 
porkers. So the summer passed with hot afternoons spent walking 
from home, to pigs, to Sergo’s and back again. 

When I could, I walked in the mountains with friends, 
following one of the many trails that led up the mountain behind my 
house, to the lookout at Boutilliers. I walked with five others for three 
days across the ridge to the southern shore of Cayes Jacmel, carrying 
only sleeping bags. The steeply terraced slopes yielded potatoes, yams, 
corn, cabbage, filling the baskets of the women who brought them 
barefoot to the local markets. I knew that along the way we would find 
farmers who would open their homes to us for the night, peasants that 
would cook us a hot meal. 

When the embargo ended and the democratically elected 
government was restored in 1994, when gasoline again flowed as 
liberally as the rains in hurricane season, I started to take walks in my 
neighborhood in the early morning. Eventually, those walks turned into 
runs. I felt safe because I had become friendly with the people who 
lived around me, but the sense of community in my neighborhood 
wasn’t enough to outweigh the insecurity happening in other parts of 
the city. When, in 1998, I was carjacked across town, I knew Td had 
enough, and within a few weeks I moved with my family to Florida. 

In Miami, it was easy to walk, especially on the small island 
where I lived, where there were sidewalks and traffic signals and 
crosswalks. I traveled to South America and trekked in Peru, hiked in 
Mexico, traversed the foothills of California, always returning to Haiti 
and always making the ritual march from my old neighborhood to 
Sergo’s on foot. Not much ever changed—a bit of development here 
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and there, but mostly deterioration, the byproduct of hard economic 
times. The pigs, albeit a new clan, were still thriving, despite all. 

In December 2003, when I expected to join in the festivities to 
celebrate Haiti's 200-year anniversary as the first black independent 
country in the western hemisphere, things weren’t as I imagined. The 
palace had a new coat of white paint, Christmas decorations and 
holiday regalia, but on the backside stacks of garbage, raw sewage and a 
lot of angry people packed the streets. 

When I returned as a reporter just two weeks later to cover the 
degenerating political situation, the streets were so empty that even the 
mangy dogs were scarce. In their place was an obstacle course of 
barricades, knives, guns and gangs. Gunshots serenaded the days with 
as much frequency as they did the nights—walking anywhere, even to 
the cat, was a tisk. For two days I stayed holed up in the hotel; when a 
colleague and I tried to leave to buy water, we had to put the pedal to 
the metal to avoid being catjacked. 

Over the next few years, as instability increased, my ttips to 
Haiti decreased. Kidnappings, which had never been patt of the 
landscape, were suddenly escalating. Whereas my white skin used to 
protect me, it had now become a liability. For the first time in two 
decades, I went for more than a year without setting foot in Haiti, 
returning only in the fall of 2008, when storms killed several hundred 
people and left tens of hundreds homeless. 

But then friends told me things were improving, and when I 
went for vacation in 2009, I was delighted to see people going out at 
night. I tested new clubs and restaurants, obeyed the newly installed 
solar-powered traffic lights. When the earthquake hit, the lights shone 
bright, oblivious to the destruction around them. 

On foot, in search of Sergo that first night after the quake, I 
followed the lights, zigzagging that last mile, sidestepping bodies and 
debris. Roads were blocked by falling buildings, including a dozen on 
either side of Sergo’s street. I broke down in tears when I found him 
and his family members unharmed, his house intact. 


THESE DAYS I walk again without fear, but with a weight in my belly 
as I pass by 200,000 structures in ruins. It’s hard to see so much misery, 
so many homeless, so many people having to pick up the pieces of 
their lives, literally, and try to make it anew. 

I’ve rented an apartment in Pacot not far from where I used to 
live, on the second floor of a three-story building that survived the 
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quake. In lieu of a front wall, I have a large, open space laced with 
metal work—no door, no window, just a bird’s eye view of the city 
below, including the collapsed dome of the national palace. I can see 
the cracked roof of the building in front of mine, the downed gates on 
the next street. 

But after a day frequently characterized by chunks of concrete 
and mounds of rebar, of 1300 tent camps, of portable toilets and large 
water bladders, I take great pleasure in the simple act of sitting in my 
rocking chair and watching the sun set from my living room. I see the 
sky transform, from blue to pink and sometimes orange, see the clouds 
reflect the hues as day turns to night. 

And as I tock, I dream. I dream that Haiti will build back 
better. That there is a master plan that will provide Haitians with not 
just the basics of shelter, food and water, but also with schools and 
health clinics and job opportunities. That my son can one day return, 
without concern for safety, to seismic-sensitive homes and walk 
wherever he wants, whenever he wants. That the homes on tue 
Sapotille, mostly leveled, will be rebuilt, that Plas Jeremi, a mishmash of 
temporary tin shacks and tarps, will return to being a park with 
basketball courts and green space. That in these new communities that 
will replace the squalor and the tent camps, the makeshift shelters with 
cardboard roofs, there will be new sidewalks that connect people to 
one another and lead Haiti to a better future. 
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LEBON BERGER 


Marie Ketsia Theodore-Pharel 


“THE HAITI THAT I, Lebon Berger, knew was never this dirty,” the 
passenger said, hitting his chest as if he were some primate calling for a 
female in heat. His gaze snapped open and shut like a camera, first 
capturing the chaotic world outside and then returning to view the face 
in the rearview mirror of the slow-moving beat-up private car-turned- 
taxi. 

“Well, you asked me to take you the Bisantnè, didn't you?” the 
driver asked. “Besides, it's not that bad. Just look past the trash and 
you'll be fine.” 

Lebon shook his head. “I know I will never get over this. How 
can people tell the seasons now? Before I left, the trees on the Bisantnè 
bloomed rich red and orange flowers in the spring; they were a uniform 
green in the summer and fall. Well... in the winter, a few leaves fell. 
Now, it’s like a sea of trash.” 

“Winter, uh?” The chofè let out a short laugh. “Never knew we 
had that season. My friend, there is only the seasons of hunger and 
death by hunger here now in Port-au-Prince. Coming back on the fifth 
of July from a cool climate has got to be hard on you, but don't worry, 
soon all this will seem normal.” 

“No, this is never going to be normal. Do you know why I 
asked you to take me to the Bisantné first?” Lebon fixed his gaze on 
the driver’s bulging red eyes; the skin of the stranger’s foreheard was 
folded in neat quizzical rolls like fresh, wet towels waiting to be 
unfolded by Lebon’s rhetorical question. 

Holding his long index finger in front of him and gesticulating 
in slow motion as he spoke, Lebon continued, “It was the last place I 
visited the night before I left for Boston in 1984. Now, I’m forty and 
that eighteen-year-old girl, Angelique, whom I sat behind for six years 
in school, who rejected all my advances—except for a walk to the 
Bisantné the night before I was to leave my life here in Port-au- 
Prince—is married. The flowering Bisantné was all I have of her. And 
now, that’s gone, too.” 

Both men became quiet. Lebon noted to himself the sudden, 
simple pleasure of the slow-moving taxi. Things—the major events in 
his life always happened too quickly. 
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| 
THE OPPORTUNITY to go to America had come on a Tuesday, | 
after a demonstration that left his friend Rousseau Berger dead. 'That | 
night, Rousseau’s mother had come to his one-room house and made | 
him the proposition that would change his life forever. 

The old woman took off her black felt hat and sat on the chair 
he offered her. Her hair was wet from perspiration and had taken the 
shape of the hat. Already she was clothed in all white to signify the 
death of someone younger than she was. Through all the tears, she got 
right to the point. | 

“Gerard, this is Rousseau’s passport.” She handed him a yellow ! 
envelope. “He was supposed to go to my sister in Boston because, as | 
you know, the macoutes had labeled him a communist. He had gotten 
into it too much with these macoutes. Now that he is dead... If I have to 
sell someone his passport and visa, it might as well be you. You guys 
were very close, and I know the government confiscated your passport 
last month.” 

“This is great, but... but I don’t have any money.” 

“Child, save your life. Before you know it, Gerard, they will 
pick you up, too. Go, work and study hard. When you can, you send 
me the money. Ten thousand dollars. You know I have no one to take 
care of me. Like Mary was left at the cross without a son, I am in your 
hands.” 

Even now those words and the roundness of Mrs. Berger’s face 
could uncork the tears bottled up inside. Lebon cleared his throat to 
force the teats back; he returned his attention to the present, to this 
taxi, to the driver and his questions. 

“It's probably going to be hard to find a single woman my age 
who doesn’t have children,” Lebon said. “I spent all my time in Boston 
working two jobs and dreaming of the day I would return to offer 
Angelique a good life and marriage.” He paused as he continued to 
wring his hands. 

“So, this is your first time back, eh? What did you say your 
name was?” 

“Lebon Berger.” 

“Wow, are you for real? Anyway, how ever did you end up with 
such a dangerous name, man? Are you a pastor? A man of God? | 
People may think you are making fun of Jesus and seriously hurt you, 
man.” | 


“Yes, Pm a servant of God, but my name has nothing to do 
with mocking Jesus. You see, I used to be the delivery guy for a bakety 
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in Boston called Le Bon Pate... I know, I know: that's not proper 
French, but that’s the joke. The owner was not an educated woman 
and she didn't believe in consulting anyone when she had to make a 
decision. So those who went to school and knew a lot of French or 
even a little French could see the blatant mistake. Anyway, the people 
kept calling me, the “le bon guy.” When they saw me, they would wave 
and say, “Hey, lebon guy, I want ten péfés.’ After a while they dropped 
the guy part and the Lebon part stuck. Berger is—” He hesitated, 
wondering for a moment whether he should tell the truth about his 
friend Rousseau, then decided against it. “Berger is my true last 
name—on all my documents. You can't buy coincidence like this; that's 
when I knew it was a sign from God. So, after I married that American 
girl, Marsha Goodwin, who helped me get my green card, and the 
immigration people asked me if I wanted to change my name, I 
dropped my first name—Rousseau—and became Lebon Berger.” 

“Amazing story. I mean—America transforms everyone.” 

“More than you know, my brother. More than you know.” 

“Now, you must tell me where to take you.” 

“126, Rue de La Réunion. Right across from the Palais de la 
Justice.” 

Lebon wondered if the Palais de la Justice would be the same 
way he had left it. Would that gray-white building with the majestic 
stairs still be there? Would Sundays be the same, with everyone dressed 
in their best to walk the streets, eat fritay, or fly a kite? 

“So, Lebon... If you don’t have a car or someone to drive you 
around, I'm going to give you my number to call me. Pm Frenel, by the 
way.” 

Lebon reached across the seat and took the piece of paper the 
driver was handing to him. 

Then, Frenel continued, “Let me ask you something seriously: 
With all those suitcases, are you here for good or just for a long time?” 

“I'm done with Boston. Too much work. Life in America is 
work and more work. I grew up in a one-room dwelling across from 
the Palais de la Justice. I always believed in justice, but my friend, there 
is no justice. I'm returning worse off than I was. I worked myself to 
death and now I’m ill from stress. I lost my most priceless possession: 
my health.” 

“What you need, man, is the healing love of a good Haitian 
woman. I know just the woman.” 
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“Well, my first priority is to open my bakery and café.” Lebon 
Berger hesitated a bit, not wanting to divulge too much of his business | 
plan to this stranger. He wanted to tell Frenel that he was toying with 
the idea of calling it Réunion par Coeur ot Patés en Coeur because of the 
heart-shaped pdrés he would make. Over the years of working at a 
Haitian bakery, he had come to question the meaningless square shape. | 
He thought something as scrumptious as a pézé should be heart-shaped. | 
“Everybody tells me that a paté bakery is the most logical thing i 
to do since I spent so many years wotking in that industry in Boston,” | 
Lebon said absent-mindedly, all the while thinking about Marsha l 
Goodwin. 


HE WONDERED if he had been a fool for not having made the 
marriage with Marsha real. After all, she was the reason he'd left 
Boston precipitously. Well, he reasoned, she had only been his bona 
fide wife, the cousin of a co-worker at his second job—Kevin—whom 
he had believed to be his friend. It was Kevin who had proposed and 
then otchestrated the whole marriage, and Lebon had agreed to pay six 
thousand dollars to Marsha and two thousand to her cousin. He’d left 
before getting his green card, though, and now he could never go back. 

Pleasant words about the weather and impersonal comments 
were coming out of Lebon’s mouth, as his mind shifted back to 
Marsha’s living room, where every Sunday after church he would sit 
stiffly, counting the minutes as he stared at the burgundy velvet drapes 
with lace swag. The carpet matched the drapes, but was several shades 
lighter in certain spots. There were ashtrays everywhere. The trailer 
wasn’t vety big and he could see the entire trailer from where he sat— 
the bathroom and bedroom to the left and the kitchen to the other 
side. He couldn’t tell if Marsha enjoyed the visits. He only came 
because she said it was necessary to establish credibility. Sometimes she 
took pictures of them, and once brought up the issue of his one good 
Sunday outfit. 

“Tt’ll make the immigration people think we took all of these 
pictures in one day. You should try to borrow some clothes from 
Kevin.” 

Once she had come to his Haitian church and taken pictures 
of him catching the Holy Spirit. A couple of times they had gone to the 
stores and on one snowy day, Kevin took pictures of them building a 
| snowman. All of these pictures Marsha kept in an album and, a few 

years ago, when he'd received his immigration interview, he 
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remembered staring at the date under one of the photographs: 
November 4, 2001. Now that was all in the past: the constant fear of 
deportation and of not making enough money to return home. 

“You've got to live a little, LB,” Marsha liked to say. 

He knew what he felt for her wasn’t love, but curiosity. He 
found it interesting how her bony pelvis led the rest of her body and 
how her concave butt never twitched like the girls he knew in Haiti. 

Marsha was right. He hadn’t Zved in America. His simple and 
frugal life reflected his putpose for being in the United States: money. 
He had come to make money. He remembered the first envelope he'd 
received that first week in December 1984. It had fifty-five dollars in it. 
He used seven dollars and saved forty eight. 

That ratio governed his life. 

He lived in a small toom in the basement of big Marie 
Apollon’s house on the corner of Norfolk Street and Morton Street. 
Although she looked eternally pregnant and waddled, she was a shrewd 
business woman. She cooked for the taxi drivers all over Boston, and 
rented every single room in her two-bedroom house. Her children 
often slept in the living room while she rented the other rooms. The 
basement had two rooms and she rented both. The first thing she 
would tell anyone who would listen was, “I’m one of very few Haitians 
who own a house around here.” 

Lebon lived in the room closest to the bathroom and, 
unfortunately, to the noisy laundry room. Next to his small, single bed, 
he kept a suitcase with a spare sheet, five shirts, five pairs of pants, six 
pairs of socks, and five pairs of underwear. He had what he considered 
his nice suit hanging on a nail against the wall. It was brown because he 
could wear it for just about any occasion: Sunday masses, weddings, 
funerals, baptisms, and visits to Marsha’s living room. On a chair he 
had rescued from the side of the road rested a radio and small black- 
and-white television, both of which he had also found on the sidewalk. 
Every day he bathed in his clothes so he could wash them. Then, he 
hung them to dry and changed into a new set. The fact that he never 
used big Marie’s washer and dryer made him her favorite tenant. 


OVER THE YEARS, Lebon realized that Marsha Goodwin never 
wore short-sleeve shirts or dresses. She always had that grey sweater 
with a big yellow “B” on it. One time, in the spirit of tracking 
memories for the Immigration officers, he bought her a dress from the 
Salvation Army. It looked new, with pretty little yellow and orange 
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butterflies resting against big green palm fronds. She thanked him, but 
never wote it. 

Then, a few years ago, Lebon remembered it clearly, Marsha 
told him, “I got a letter from the INS and they don’t believe we are 
married. I have an idea. What if you and I got in the bed and let Kevin 
take a few pictures? We don’t have to do anything.” 

Lebon thought about it. The next Sunday he didn’t go to her 
house as usual, for he knew he was saving himself for the girl he saw in 
his dream—the girl with the big, round butt cheeks that danced and 
incited his heart to move to that same rhythm. He finally returned to 
Marsha's many weeks later, hoping that she had gotten that crazy idea 
out of her head. However, she brought up the same silly question. 
Only this time she had already called Kevin. 

“Yeah, LB, do it,” Kevin said. “We can even videotape the two 
of you doing it. She’s your wife, man, and that’s proof positive right 
there that y’all are really married.” 

So, that Sunday, Lebon mechanically got into the bed. At first, 
he ctinged at the sight of Marsha’s skinny arms and the many little red 
dots at the center of her arm. A few moments later, however, Lebon 
was scteaming; he felt like he was falling. He called out, “Manman, 
manman, manman! 

Kevin laughed the entire time. 


ONE MORNING, when the men at work gathered in one spot and 
seemed animated, Lebon assumed they were watching football. He 
went to join them. He was surprised to see his contorted face and 
Marsha’s bony derriere moving frantically. 

“Way to go, LB,” Remy said. 

He was a short, stout guy Lebon had known from the 
neighborhood in Haiti and who had arrived in Boston several years 
after him. 

Lebon knew it was his time to go back to his country. How 
could he ever live in this country with such a shame? One of the guys 
told him that the video had gone “viral” and that it was probably all 
over the world. The good thing, Lebon knew, was that only a few 
people in Haiti had Internet. He didn't care about the green card 
anymore. That day, he quit his morning job, went to his toom in the 
basement and started planning his return home. 

The next day, he withdrew twelve thousand dollars from his 
savings account and wired the money to his cousin Carlo with strict 
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instructions: Fax the second floor of my house. I’m returning home. Please have 
the house furnished and ready. 


“126, RUE DE LA REUNION!” Frenel, the taxi driver said as he 
pulled up to the curb. “Wow! This is nice. You left it like this in 1984?” 
Frenel marveled as he helped Lebon bring the luggage into his house. 

“No, of course, not. My cousin and right-hand man, Carlo, 
fixed everything. He was supposed to pick me up, but his wife went 
into labor this morning. We almost didn’t meet—you and I.” 

“Well, Carlo sure did a good job.” He looked at Lebon. “If 
you're not going to be needing my services, keep in touch just the 
same. Maybe I'll stop by for a paté.” 

“I'd appreciate that, but how do you feel about domino?” 

“T love a game now and then. What do you have in mind?” 

“Well, come by any afternoon after five and I’ll be here with 
my cousins. I’m sure once we start playing, neighbors will join in, and 
you can join us.” 


IT TOOK Lebon Berger a few hours to realize he was finally home. 
He had kept the exterior of the house green, as his father had had it 
painted over forty years ago. The interior used to shelter a single room 
of about two hundred square feet, but in anticipation of his cousin’s 
return home, Carlo had added a second floor with a balcony. Lebon 
stood for a moment on the front porch, where he and his mother used 
to sit and watch people walk by. Now, a generator took up the entire 
sliver of a side yard where they used to bathe, wash clothes, and cook. 
He had made sure there was an indoor bathroom along with a kitchen 
with propane stove. 

As it was still early, Lebon locked the front doors a couple of 
times and walked up and down Rue de la Réunion. Everything was 
different, including the old Baptist church and the Palais de la Justice, 
with now brightly colored facades. The street seemed more crowded 
on both sides. Houses too stubborn to collapse looked to be 
shouldering each other. 

How he ended up on Rue Pavée, outside the big gates of Ecole 
Sainte Trinité, he will never know. At that very moment, the thought of 
his mother overpowered him and made him weak in the knees. His 
mother was a simple woman, but beautiful. Her smooth dark skin was 
only enhanced by the deep rich blackness of her lips. Giselle was lured 
to Port-au-Prince from her parents’ farm in Desdunes, L’Artibonite by 
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a roving soldier, who later became a very well-to-do macoute. The one 
good thing his father Gefrard Nicolas had ever done for his sweet 
mother, as far as Lebon was concerned, was building her that one- 
toom house on Rue de La Réunion, which he later inherited. It was 
right on that major toad so Giselle could attract sewing clients. 

Lebon’s fondest memory of his mother was the day she sewed 
the grey uniform that Sainte Trinité boys wore so well and proudly. He 
remembered the school’s acronym and logo sewn on the shirt pocket 
in green thread, spelling out E-S-T. BE. Giselle had one dream: for her 
son to be accepted at that school so he could play that angelic violin 
she’d seen the children of important people play. At that time, even if 
you had money, admission into the ptestigious school was not enough. 
You needed a piston—a parrain ot marraine. She found a godmother 
figure in a cousin of a cousin, Madame Hyacinthe Dehoux. All of Mrs. 
Dehoux’s charm, wit, and influence wasn’t enough, come the day of 
the interview with the nuns. Sadly, Lebon would not be in that school’s 
famous orchestra. 

Lebon remembered how they looked at him—the white faces 
peeking from under bundles of grey cloth, looking very much like 
pigeons. 

Sister Péan—as everyone called her—signaled the others to a 
corner of the office, and believing herself to be out of earshot of the 
boy and his nervous mother, said, “My position is no. There is 
something dark in the boy. I recommended that he attend church for a 
year before we re-interview him.” That was it. He was locked out. And 
later that year, as luck would have it, his father, whom he had only met 
once ot twice because the man always came to visit at night, was killed 
in a cat accident. No more money—Lebon had to attend public school. 

Throughout his teenage years, before the sadness over her dead 
philandering lover finally killed her, whenever Giselle talked about the 
accident, she always said, “it was supposedly an accident.” 


JUST BEFORE the sun set, he arrived back at his house to find a 
young woman leaning on the iron railing of the porch. She held a 
colorful tray covered by a white embroidered cloth. 

She said, “Mister Carlo paid me to cook this meal for you. He 
figured you may be too tired to do anything.” 

Lebon stared at the girl who seemed to have walked out of his 
recurring dreams during his lonely days in Boston. Did he know this 
girl? Had he ever seen her? She had the same small upturned nose, the 
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same dark chocolate skin, and from the angle she stood he could see a 
shapely derriere. 

“I'm sorry, what is your name?” He was suddenly out of breath. 

“Michou. They call me Michou Periteau,” she said so softly that 
he wanted to put his head on her shoulder and ask her just to repeat 
those words over and over—forever. 

“Please come in and put the tray on the table.” 

Once inside, Michou looked around slowly and Lebon could 
tell that she was impressed with the basic staging of the café and bar 
area. 

As she perused the place, he sat down to taste the dish, “Wow, 
it tastes as magnificent as it looks. Would you like to join me?” 

“Oh no, I can’t. My brothers are working on their lessons and 
if ’m not back in a few minutes, all three will resort to cheating. If you 
need me, I’m in the second house across from you—down the 
corridor. Mr. Carlo paid me to cook you lunch and dinner for this 
week. What time will you take lunch tomorrow?” 

“Carlo and I will be running around tomorrow. What about 
one o'clock for lunch and seven for dinner?” 

As she turned to leave, he watched to the infinite contentment 
of his heart the bouncing of her firm and round buttocks. They moved 
to the rhythm of happy drumbeats. 


ON THE SECOND day home, Lebon Berger woke up early, ate and 
got ready for his cousin Carlo to pick him up. As he waited, he 
unfolded the contents of his suitcases. This was the day they would go 
to the douane to retrieve the cargo he had shipped. 

Carlo ran up the four small steps and hugged his cousin. 

“Gerald! Pm a father, can you believe it? You look 
unbelievable, cousin!” 

Lebon Berger patted Carlo on the back, then pulled away to 
better look at the little boy he had left behind, so many years ago—his 
tag-along little cousin who used to get all of his hand-me-downs. Carlo 
was no longer a little boy. In fact, he was a strapping man with a 
shaved and glistening bald head. His white teeth and dark skin were so 
much like Lebon’s that he thought he was looking in a mirror. 

On the way to the dowane, Carlo spoke incessantly and Lebon 
just listened. 

“Man, I’m telling you: the best thing I did was leave Port-au- 
Prince and go back home to rebuild the farm. That’s where the 
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freedom is at, man. I don't know why you’ve come back and want to 
stay in Port-au-Prince of all places.” 

When they atrived at the douane, the men patrolling in the 
perimeters with rifles strapped to their back made Lebon uneasy, but 
he neatly lost his modest breakfast when he saw his cargo. 

“Where are the truck’s tires? My goodness! My truck has no 
doors... Carlo, this is not the way they packed up the cat in Boston. Tell 
them, aren't they the police? What's going on?” 

Carlo pulled him to the side and said, “Look, man. Be cool and 
be thankful that the engine is still here and some of the ovens for the 
bakery and most of the baking stuff you sent is still there. This is what 
I’m going to do: I’m going to give that cop over there a few hundreds 
because he’s in charge. You're going to stay here and Pm going to go 
buy out tires so that we can take the car out of here.” 

Lebon drove his truck as he followed Carlo back to his house. 
It was almost five o’clock when they made it back to Lebon’s house. If 
Michou had made lunch, she didn’t seem upset that they'd missed it, 
and he was happy to see her. After she was done serving dinner, Lebon 
tried his best to sound nonchalant as he asked Carlo, “What’s her 
story?” 

“Oh, my goodness. That is one sweet and good gitl. Her 
parents were hardworking people. I knew them when I lived here. 
Then, a few years ago, as the dad was driving the mother in his tap-tap 
to go buy merchandise to resell, the truck collided with another vehicle 
and both parents perished. I actually let Michou live here for the past 
three years. I know I should have told you, but who was it hurting? I 
was in Desdunes and the place was empty. When I started the 
reconstruction a few months ago, I moved her back out and paid her 
to do odd jobs. She is taking care of her three brothers.” 


AS THE MONTHS progressed, Lebon threw himself into his work. 
He gave Michou the job of handling the cashbox while he oversaw that 
the place was clean and that the baker put the right amount of lard in 
the pété. Soon, children came and crowded the porch in the evening 
when he got rid of whatever didn’t sell or wasn’t used for the domino 
games. Every Sunday he followed twenty paces behind Michou as she 
went to chutch. He was telieved that she was Baptist so he wouldn’t 
have to change denominations if he ever got the guts to open up to 
het. He sat in the pew behind her and every time he kneeled to pray he 
got a whiff of her perfume. 
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One day, as Michou was wiping down the tables at Péfés en 
Coeur before she left for the day, he came behind her and glided his 
hand over hers. She didn't shake it off nor did she appear upset. 

He said, “The way I feel about you can’t be said only today; it 
will take the rest of both of our lives for me to tell you.” Silently, he 
slipped a very lovely white gold ring on her finger. 

She drew in her breath in astonishment. She squeezed his 
hands in acceptance as tears of joy racked her body. 

Sunday of that week, they waited after church and spoke to the 
pastor, Kebrun. 

“Tt is always a pleasure when two fine parishioners want to get 
married,” the minister said. “What date were you thinking of?” 

“July eighteenth,” Michou quickly said, as it was the lucky day 
of her parents’ nuptuals. 

“That'll give you three months to prepare. Is that okay with 
you, Lebon?” 

Lebon could barely speak, as he was filled with happiness. He 
just held Michou’s hand and dreamed of their wedding night. 


TWO WEEKS BEFORE the wedding, Lebon was nicely surprised 
when he heard that loud bombastic laughter he thought he had left at 
his second job in Boston walk through his bakery door. 

“LB! You are something else. You left the rest of us dogs 
rotting and working to death in Boston,” Remy said. 

“My goodness, Remy! What are doing here?” Lebon said, his 
voice playful and full of laughter. 

“Man, I’m borrowing a page from your book. I’m thinking 
about coming back home. Everyone back in Boston has heard of your 
wonderful, successful bakery.” 

“Ah, man, it’s okay.” Lebon felt ashamed because after the first 
few weeks in Haiti, he had stopped thinking about Boston and the 
people he knew there. Every day it seemed as if it were a dream he had 
once dreamed, but never really lived. 

“T arrived a few days ago and now I hear you're getting 
married.” 

“Yes. Let me introduce you to my fiancée. Michou, can you 
come here for a minute?” 

Michou left her post behind the counter and came to the table, 
which was within earshot, and participated in the pleasantries between 
Remy and Lebon for a few minutes. She later left the bakery to go wait 
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for her brothers, who came home by taxi every afternoon. Since the 
engagement, Lebon didn't let her walk to fetch the boys from school. 
He hired a taxi, the very taxi that brought him home from the airport 
three yeats earlier, to take the boys to school. 

As Michou was out of the way, Remy took the liberty to ask, 
“So, I trust you've heard the news about that white girl. Kevin’s 
cousin.” 

“Marsha?” 

“Weren’t you married to her?” 

“Yes, of course. For my green card. I believe Kevin helped you 
find a similar arrangement?” 

“Yeah, I know. Didn’t you have a thing with her, though?” 

‘Well, not really” 

“Well, it’s a shame, Lebon, for such a young girl to die.” 

It was the first Lebon was hearing about this. He tried not to 
let his shock show. “Yes, I know. She was a lovely person.” 

“All the guys at work who slept with her had themselves 
checked out—even the ones who wore condoms. So far, no one is 
saying if they’re positive or negative.” 

Lebon’s face looked pale beneath his dark skin. “What do you 
mean? I don’t understand.” 

“AIDS, man. Your wife or whatever you want to call her, died 
of AIDS. You better get yourself checked out.” 

They hadn’t realized that Michou had reentered the bakery and 
had resumed folding cloth napkins and putting things away until, at the 
end of Remy’s statement, she dropped a soda bottle. 

After Remy left, Lebon sat in that spot for a long time. He 
looked to be in another world. Michou touched his shoulder when he 
ignored the dinner she’d placed in front of him. 

“I hope you know I had nothing to do with that woman Remy 
talks about. Yes, I was martied to her, but it was an arrangement to get 
papers called a green card. This green card was supposed to help me 
live in America. Then, after a while I realized that I didn’t want to live 
in America anymore. However, I still paid her and her cousin who had 
arranged the whole thing.” 

Michou put her arms around him and he kissed the top of her 
head. 
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BY THE END of that week, everyone had wedding fever because the 
fittings had been completed. Lebon was relieved that Michou had not 
once mentioned Marsha. 

On the day of the wedding, everyone was surprised to see how 
much Lebon was sweating. Yes, it was July and hot, but he remained 
drenched, even in the nice air-conditioned hotel he had rented for the 
reception. 

To Lebon’s relief, Remy did not join in the festivities. The 
couple danced slowly to the great music. They later checked into a 
lovely hilltop hotel for the honeymoon. 

Before he delighted himself with Michou’s body, Lebon said, 
“Michou, you are the sweetness that makes me realize that Haiti is the 
land of milk and honey. You ate my promised land.” 

She kissed him gently as he fell within the folds of her arms and 
their passion flared. 

“Since the first day you made love to me a few weeks ago, I 
knew I had never tasted such sweetness, but it is better when you’re 
married,” he teased. 


MICHOU RAISED her head as if to say something, but remained 
quiet. 

Maybe she meant to tell him about her visit to Remy’s house. 
She had carried money with her to pay him to never tell anyone that 
stupid story about Lebon’s white wife, but when she got there he said 
the only currency he wanted was between her legs. She let him have 
what he wanted. He took smilingly everything he wanted, as if between 
her legs he had discovered a diamond mine. 

Michou reasoned that it had only happened that one time and 
besides, she got her period a few days later. There was no harm done. 
She decided it was better to let all secrets stay buried. Besides, she had 
heard from Remy’s girlfriend that he had returned to Boston and 
would only return the following year to marty her. 

Michou and Lebon faced each other, arms wrapped around 
each other in the way they knew they would always sleep together— 
until death. 
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NO FUNERAL FOR NONO 
M.J. Fievre 


A HUGE DUST CLOUD has swallowed Port-au-Prince. The city is in 
darkness, and lost souls wander the streets. From the backyard, I can 
hear their voices murmuring then rising into hymns and chants to Papa 
Bondye as they head for safer ground—wherever that may be. 

It’s just not sinking in. 

It can’t be Nono sprawled on that beach chair in our backyard, 
covered with dust and dried blood. My grandmother's legs are 
stretched out in front of her, and her arms dangle down over the sides 
of the chair. Her chin is slumped down on her chest, her eyes staring 
down into her lap. Her mouth and eyes ate open wide, horror 
crystallized by rigor mortis. It can’t be Nono. But it is. After the earth 
heaved and convulsed and our house pancaked on itself, Momma and I 
used out bare hands to dig Nono out of the debris. Her body was cold 
when I touched her, and the tracery of red blood vessels in her cheeks 
drained of color. 

The voices of the neighborhood rise and fall in spurts. Momma 
looks ill and mascara smears across her cheeks. Cupping her face, I ask, 
“Are you hurt?” I feel her shoulders and down along her arms in 
search of some injury. 

She shivers. “I’m okay,” she says. “Freaked out but okay.” Her 
dark face is misted with dusty sweat; a long, powdery black ponytail 
trails down her back. She looks confused, bewildered by the newness 
of her loss. 

On Rue Capois, people are still screaming, but the noise is 
dying as darkness sets. The house next door to ours collapsed too. 
Our neighbor is dead. Polito was a young dark man with raw, nervous 
eyes. His voice was thin, like a squeak. 

Our other neighbor, Franky, brings us a pitcher of lukewarm 
water. He says it was a magnitude 7.0 earthquake. “Death is everywhere 
in Port-au-Prince,” he whispers. 

I know. I’ve been outside. I’ve seen the tiny children piled next 
to the school, stunned expressions frozen on their faces. The living and 
the dead here share the same space—the sidewalks, the public plaza, 
the hospital. 

Franky looks at Nono with dazed eyes and scratches his head. 
“The morgues and the cemeteries ate full of dead bodies, just laying 
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there on the ground.” He points at my grandmother. “Soon the flies 
will begin to gather. You should bury Nono in the backyard.” 

Momma’s voice is strangled. “No box, no sheet, no nothing? 
We dig a hole and bury her in the ground like that?” 

Funerals are important to our people. We build tombs bigger 
and more expensive than our houses, for fear that if the tombs are not 
strong enough, evil spirits will enter them and transform the dead loved 
ones into zombies. 

“I don’t want my mother buried in a hole,” Momma says. 

Franky tells her, “It's not only you; it's everybody. Leave it in 
God's hands.” 

My stomach begins to sink, and I can feel the beginnings of a 
headache. The backyard is very small. We’re going to have to dig the 
hole neat the mango and papaya trees. Momma rolls up her sleeves and 
gets a pitchfork to move the compacted leaves around. Franky doesn’t 
offer to help. He leaves. 

I remember the day my grandmother asked me about boys. 
“Kissing is so much fun and it doesn't have to mean too much,” Nono 
said. “Find one that kisses good and kiss him again.” She said I had 
cupid lips, kissable lips, lips that needed to be kissed—and often. I told 
her Franky was cute. 


THE WIDOW JACQUES stops by. She is known as a doktè fèy. She 
heals nearly everyone on Rue Capois, placing special herbs in a stone 
mortar and crushing them together with the pestle to make a paste. 
Widow Jacques heals people, does God’s work. Her house is still 
standing. 

She says, “The Police Headquarters, the Cathedral, Church St 
Anne—all destroyed. I also hear Hôpital Général has collapsed. 
Parliament has collapsed. The tax office has collapsed.” 

From what I'm hearing, this is worse than anyone can imagine. 
I feel a sudden rush of dizziness and put my hands on my knees to 
steady myself. Sweat has turned the inside of my shirt clammy. I wipe 
away the fat drops that gather in furrows on my forehead, crown my 
brow, and glisten on my nose. The palms creak in the night breeze, 
which is unbearably hot despite the wind that blows the desperate cries 
along with the smell of dust and night crawlers. A large moon settles a 
silvery blanket of light over the backyard. I can hear the rats squeak 
and rustle among the dry palm fronds as they go after the coconuts. 
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Momma’s done cleaning Nono’s spot. I grab a shovel and it 
feels heavy in my hands. The shovel easily sinks into the earth. I lean 
on the shaft and pry up my first shovelful of dirt, then dump it up to 
the side. On Rue Capois, a woman starts to hum Jezi, se roi des rois, and 
soon tallies a chorus, singing and dancing and clapping for rhythm. 

From time to time, I look at Nono’s wrinkled face. These 
wrinkles aren't from the sun. They’re from living. From failing. From 
falling. From laughing hard and late in life. From loving and taking 
chances. I used to gulp in my grandmother's warmth, her vivacious 
voice, listen to her cadences as I trailed after her between lines of 
potted trees. Nono never seemed happier than when she was in the 
backyard. 

I push the shovel down as far as I can and remove a shovelful 
of dirt. The digging doesn’t get easier. The ground is hardest at the 
bottom. 

The embalmer is dead. The widow Jacques brings Momma a 
bottle of rum and a couple of washcloths, so Momma can bathe Nono. 
Momma cries silently as she cleans my grandmother’s body: the gray 
whiskers that grow on her face; the wrinkled waddle at her throat; the 
loose flesh on her chest; the swell of her belly; the tuft of pubic hair. 
Momma tubs her mother tenderly with the washcloth, pats her dry 
with a towel, and then powders her with cornstarch. I watch my 
mother soaking the washcloth in a bucket of rum and wringing it out 
with her soft hands. 

I know that the image of Nono’s body, or of my own body in 
that state, will haunt me at times afterwards. I ponder what a gift life is, 
the difference a minute makes in the life of many people, how just a 
few hours ago she was very much alive, how sudden her death was— 
no time for “I love you,” kisses, or goodbyes. 

I try to jam it into the earth, but the blade bangs against the 
ground and bounces off, the vibrations running up the shaft of the 
shovel and into my wrist, making my bones rattle. I dig, chop, dig and 
chop, using the axe in one hand and yanking out roots with the other. 
The hole seems to get narrower as the depth increases. The hole is 
about three feet deep now, but only in the center. It slopes upward at 
the edges. A blister has formed in the middle of my right thumb, and it 
hurts to hold the shovel. 

I am still digging when Momma says, “Who wants to be buried 
in a cemetery, anyway? Pd prefer to have dogs playing fetch above my 
unmarked grave than to be stuck with other dead people.” 
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I wonder: How will Momma move through the stark murkiness 
of the overwhelming despair? 

The widow Jacques brings a dress for Nono. She also returns 
with food and coffee and people. Onè? Respè! Faces come and go. There 
is crying and wailing. Momma tells about Nono, and her sentences are 
often peppered with jabs or interjections and clarifications from the 
widow Jacques. 

Franky has returned. He takes my mother’s hand in his. “Your 
fingers are burning,” he says after a while. 

He puts his arms around her. The indigo sky is swollen with 
clouds. Clouds dark and troubled at the center, white and clean along 
the edges. 

I’m digging. The hole is almost up to my shoulders, although it 
is hard to tell exactly where ground level is because my dirt piles 
completely surround the hole. 

Momma is talking. “I want to be buried,” she says. “If lm 
cremated, I cannot bequeath my hydrocarbons to worms and fungus, 
or my nitrate to Japanese cherry trees.” 

I ponder on the limitless boundaries of grief, on how it is 
endured. 

The deeper I get, the harder it is to raise the dirt up and out of 
the hole. I slam my blade into the ground, and then dump out another 
shovelful of dirt. Finally, I pull myself up from the hole and rest on the 
pile of dirt. After catching my breath for a minute, I tell Momma it’s 
time to say goodbye to Nono. 

She starts crying again. 

The neighbors wrap Nono into a comforter, which doesn’t take 
that much work because she’s skinny as a toothpick. There is a hard 
thud as the body hits the bottom of the hole. 

I start crying as Franky stands in the grave, on top of Nono’s 
body, and uses the shovel to scoop the dirt and pull it toward him. He 
compacts the dirt with his boots. As he fills the hole, he pats it down 
gently. 

The widow Jacques starts a low humming. Her intense chant 
will lead my grandma back to the spirit world. I say the night prayer 
Nono taught me. Jésus, Marie, Joseph, je vous donne mon coeur, mon dme, mon 
esprit et ma vie. Momma’s arms are slightly raised, fingers unfurled, like 
she is trying not to fall. She looks so placid on the edge of eternal sleep. 
I take out the rosary beads Nono gave to me for my first communion. 
I always had it in my pocket and it's the only thing l’Il get to keep from 
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the past. I like to feel the beads shift across my palms, their calibrated 
slither against my skin as I pray. It is more like a conversation than a 


prayet. 


WHEN WE'RE DONE, I walk the impromptu guests outside. A trash 
fire lights up Rue Capois, which has been blocked by bricks so passing 
cars won't hit people sleeping on the pavement. Men crouch in the blue 
light to watch a television hooked up to car batteries. Songs tise up, 
and then fall away. 

That night, Momma and I sleep on a sheet under the mango 
tree. I hug her close as she whispers a lullaby—soft vowels, papery 
voice. We never fall asleep, but we remain quiet. In the moonlight, I 
look at her and see, for the first time, the lines she mentions all the 
time—small lines around her mouth and eyes. Why didn't I see these 
lines before? I guess they ate laugh lines. I guess the reason I did not 
see them is because she was always laughing. 

I can see these lines now. 
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FROM HAITI, WITH LOVE 
Marilène Phipps-Kettlewell 


IT TOOK A GOOD PART of the morning on the road to reach the 
mountaintop where, surprisingly, stands a small Vodou temple whose 
front facade displays a large, vivid mural. 

From the cement floor beneath a portrait of the Black 
Madonna on the mural, the dog quietly gets up. He comes towards us 
wagging his tail feebly and wearing a grin. An incident of sunlight 
brings out the yellow in his eyes as he stops to examine us. 

Then, just as silently and purposefully as he had come to greet 
us, he turns around and goes back to his spot on the dusty floor to 
keep what seems an active and meaningful watch. 

I try to entice him to come back and get the pat on the head 
and his rear-end any dog might have felt to be its due after having 
taken the trouble of giving a welcome, as this fellow had, however 
discreetly so. But he just wags his tail again, albeit more convincingly, 
disturbing the dust and shooing the few flies that find it worthwhile to 
hover over that part of his anatomy. 

The tail wagging seems to carry a life of its own, to be a 
presence distinct from that of the dog and mine, exhibiting its 
character and using its own vocabulary. Perhaps it is an omen. 

This Sunday on a Haitian mountaintop, I am trying to link the 
past to the future. 

I am on my way to Jacmel, one of the prettiest sea-towns in all 
of Haiti. And if on this mountaintop, looking at the dog, on this curvy, 
dangerous, too-narrow a toad, I am not yet on the spot from where 
one can start catching glimpses of the shimmering blue waters of the 
Jacmel bay, certainly, the blue haze of the horizon gives a good illusion 
and foretaste of it. 

There are times in life when a sudden reversal of a natural order 
of things occurs, and the future seems clearer than the past. And yet, 
when the future will have become the past left behind, and I can reflect 
on it, it might then appear, as all of my past does already, like 
something brought on by forces unforeseen and unforeseeable. 

So it could be that someday I'll find myself here again, on this 
red earth road to Jacmel, but this time standing with my adopted child, 
Milande, telling her, "My life is a thing that just happened to me, 
inexplicably, forgivably." 
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Perhaps then I will feel like I am an old philosopher, and not a 
hesitant animal like this dog, lying in the shadow, reluctant to come out 
in the sun and join another on the road, a feeble movement of the 
heart and tail being all I can muster. 

At this moment when the dog and I look at each other on the 
mountaintop, while I am on my way to Jacmel where Milande's birth 
family comes from, it is not clear who is who. 

While I feel I am a true daughter of this place, reveling in 
recognition of infinite amounts of textures and scents, I am bent on an 
actual journey to understand my daughter’s place in this world, and not 
my own, even if, unconsciously, it may be that it is my own I seek. 

My aim is to find my daughter’s birth parents, discover her 
roots, and arrive at some definition of her self that might help her 
some day when she is grown. 

I look up and set my gaze in the distance towards Jacmel, past 
the mountains and past endlessly rolling hills, remembering rides taken 
before on this sharply meandering road— anticipating how it will take 
my breath away again repeatedly, knowing the abruptness of the turns, 
the dizzying beauty of vistas suddenly revealed, the rich color rust of 
the earth breaking through vastly spreading hues of greens, purples 
dissipating into blues, a sudden pink, shrill. 

The quest for my daughter may be unwittingly a quest for the 
self. Nevertheless, I have undertaken this journey because I now stand 
between Milande’s past in Haiti and her present in America. I am still 
close enough to her past that I might find existing links to significant 
places and people related to her. I must walk the way back for her 
before the future has put too much distance between her and her past, 
and before obstruction occurs. I seek to understand the ways in which 
we are truly connected to each other. I hope to create my definition of 
“family,” and what it means to mother. 


WITH HIS POISE, his aura of calm belonging, the sense of clear 
purpose and inner duty he exudes, the dog seems a philosopher. 

I try to imagine myself as a philosopher but I somehow see 
myself as a girl instead, one long-ago Sunday morning, floating on my 
back, body perfectly stilled and abandoned on the sea of the Jacmel 
bay, my face exposed to the large sun above, allowing it to sprinkle red 
stats inside the hot screen of my closed eyelids, my whole being 
delighting in how life feels, oblivious to its dangers. 
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There are sharks in the Jacmel sea. I became aware of them 
once: I was swimming far with a friend, enjoying the speed new 
flippers were giving me, feeling like a mermaid in a white bathing suit. 
A hand suddenly gripped my forearm, held me to a stop. The massive 
black fish was coming towards us, only a few feet away. 

The most treacherous devils of the Jacmel sea ate nevertheless 
its undercurrents and whirlpools. While the water seems gently rippled, 
harmlessly shallow, and rows of long-stemmed coconut trees lean low 
and far over the ocean edge, as if to reach for, and offer, their heavy 
load of fruits to cottony clouds stretching themselves above the 
horizon line as if they were angels taking a nap, there have been 
countless swimmers lured in, who were suddenly grabbed and pulled 
deep under forever. 


BUT NOW I AM a woman standing on a mountaintop, one who has 
already reached the age when it does seem that “life is but a dream.” I 
have promised my daughter to send her a postcard from my trip to the 
south, All I will write on this postcard is, “From Haiti, with love.” 

If I find anybody of hers, I will bring back photographs. 

The people in these photographs then will start taking larger- 
than-life proportions in her mind, as do people we have lost or left 
behind. They will become part of her shadow. They will live and move 
in it with her. She will carry them on the road throughout each of her 
days, on either side of her, depending on the hour and her position to 
the light. 

Of her town, Jacmel, I will not bring photographs. I cannot. 

She must not see what the earthquake has done to it. She must 
not feel what it is like to stand in front of the collapse of your city and 
see the end of your world and home. She must never know what it was 
like for me to be alive when all I loved no longer stands. 

The weight of all that was mine, but was destroyed, is for me to 
bear alone. 

But she w// be told one day, years from now, that even when 
you might find yourself sitting, alive, alone, and safe, in front of the 
tubble of your city, make no mistake—you too are there, under the 
rubble, crushed and suffocating. 

I will also explain to her how she will nevertheless always be 
able to pull herself out of the ruins of her life, limb after limb, 
ptogressively, thoughtfully, until she and the philosopher are freed. 
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And if her philosopher is one who has wings, be sure to free those as 
well, and take them along down the open road ahead. 


MILANDE THE CHILD, for now, must believe in a benevolent God. 
She must be allowed her dream of the paradise of origins, albeit Haiti. 
The Celestial Jerusalem, the mystical city that is an island in the mind, 
holy in the heart, she must construct for herself. She will compose it 
from fragments of ideas and images I will offer to her imagination 
when I return from this journey, and from postcards of Haiti before 
the earthquake that I will give to her as keepsakes, reminding her of her 
land, even if one she had willingly left behind long ago, having gone up 
a plane to America with me. 

I will speak of the large hand of the sun at noon that sows 
diamonds on the aquamarine Caribbean sea. I will describe the grace of 
women who came down from the hills on market day, all the fruits of 
the earth gathered on their heads in large baskets women with strong 
backs, necks straight as tree trunks, brown eyes and black hair of a 
mysterious texture like hers, and braided close to the head in delicate, 
complicated geometries that were replicated in the architectural designs 
of Jacmel houses’ wrought iron awnings. 

I will tell about the chocolate grown in the hills, and that 
women brought it down to sell twice a week on makeshift sidewalk 
stalls, how it was served hot in family-owned Bed and Breakfasts with a 
view to the ocean, after being brewed with untold spices for an 
untranslatable flavor by gray-haired, apricot-colored spinsters wearing 
dresses close to the neck. 

Jacmel women grew up in large families with too many 
daughters who made it their passion that Haitian cooking be 
memorable. They sprung in houses whose open verandas were shaded 
by lavish fuchsia pink bougainvillea blossoms, Victorian mansions now 
decrepit or collapsed, where one could pick strands of ri-e-pwa vines— 
tice and beans—that bloomed with an abundance of red and white 
flowers with which I made garlands when I was a girl, to wear around 
my neck, wrists, ankles, and head, pretending to be a Hawaiian 
ptincess. 

For my daughter, I will bring back to life endless generations of 
children who huddled under tropical trees and behind bushes to 
whisper to each other tales of Bouki and Malice, the idiot and the 
trickster; tales funny because Malice is so clever; tales frightening 
because of the fear of being Bouki—the simpleton who invariably gets 
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done in; tales unnerving because they reveal the difficulties of human 
interactions and trust. 

I will also evoke the Carnival in February when hordes of 
painted men dressed in feathers, meant to recall Carribe Indians, the 
first inhabitants of Haiti, would parade through the streets of Jacmel, 
cracking their long, long fwèt kach whips wondrously as they walked, 
arousing the delicious tingling mix of fear and awe only known to 
children. 

I will describe how beautiful pottery and hunting tools made by 
the Indians were dug out of manioc fields by modern-day 
archeologists, and preserved in the Mupanah Museum in Port-au- 
Prince. But I will not tell her how these Indians were discovered by 
Christopher Columbus and his men on their way to India, massacred in 
great numbers, the rest of them enslaved and progressively dieing of 
disease previously unknown to the island. 

Because flight is necessary at some point in life, I will discuss 
with Milande how Haitians travel differently than the rest. 

To reach the islands of Tortuga or of I à Vaches, Haitians 
operate the same kind of boat used to cross the river Styx. However, 
the ferryman is not black-hooded because, in Haiti, one’s face suffices 
to silence another. To travel from town to town, Haitians do not use a 
flying carpet like in The Thousand and One Nights. They have instead a 
kind of art-deco motored house; a frescoed structure of carved wood 
showing an abundance of brightly colored faces, flowers, animals and 
monsters; a pictorial interpretation of a biblical Paradise in motion; a 
manner of wind-swept, precipice-defying, speed-limit-oblivious, 
message-bearing coach on four wheels that is generally called a tap-tap, 
and is just a bus. 


FORCES UNKNOWN ARE the reason why I say that the dog on the 
mountaintop came to welcome ws rather than me, while anyone passing 
by this humble Vodou temple at this very moment would only see two 
beings here, the dog and me. 

Popular belief in Haiti has it that out of the vast array of 
spiritual entities existing in the universe, we each have out own group 
of protectors who, out of spiritual kinship essentially, have chosen to 
accompany us. 

I like to believe that it must be evident to the dog that, standing 
in front of him, I am more than myself. 
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The mountaintop is more than itself as well—sunlight 
intermittently brightens or casts island-shaped shadows of clouds all 
over the mountain range. One long shadow stretches over this 
modulated land like a large being with arms and hair that reach as far as 
the low, misty, sea-hemmed horizon line. Australian Aborigines speak 
of the Dreaming that created all things and continues to do so. 

On the center patt of the mural that covers the whole front 
facade of the small temple under which the dog has stopped for 
himself the movement of time, a larger-than-life Black Madonna wears 
an ocean-blue robe. She is cast against a deep cadmium-yellow sky 
studded with nine stars of David traced in black. On her left, Saint 
George appeats to burst out of the wall, while to her right Saint Isidore 
kneels to a presence he alone sees. Wearing an ample pink robe, the 
infant Jesus looks artificially and uncomfortably propped on his 
mother's left arm, although tucked near her heart. 

Pink is also the color I painted Milande's room at home, and 
the color she likes best. Because she is adopted, I worry that she may 
feel artificially propped as well, however close I too keep her to my 
heatt. Possibly, she too worties about this. There have been signs: she 
kept a game going for several months after her arrival from Haiti to the 
US. 

“Eske Ti Bout Chou se pitit ou?” Is Ti Bout Chou your baby? 
She’d ask, out of the blue, every day. 

“Wil Se pa m' menm!” Yes! My very own! 

The smile on her face each time she heard my answer was well 
wotth the tediousness of the game. She only spoke Kreyòl then. Now 
that she can speak English, she says she has forgotten all her Kreyòl. 

Her crayon drawings then showed delicate, tall and natrow 
houses topped with pink triangular roofs. She created happy songs 
about a baby rabbit, a baby horse, and a baby frog. Her made-up 
stories were all the same, all of them about a little girl whose parents 
don't let her go visit or stay at other people's houses because they don't 
want to lose her. 

She watched me more than I watched after her: If I was on the 
phone in the dark, she turned the light on; when I took vegetables out 
to make a salad, she got the oil and vinegar; if I burnt my finger on the 
stove, she tried to help me hold the brush when I combed her hair. 

And she chattered incessantly. 

“Be quiet.” 

“Why?” 
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On her first Mother's Day with me, she burst in my room with 
a happy shriek, hiding her face behind spring flowers from the garden, 
flowers she never knew existed before. 


IN FRONT OF THE MURAL on the Jacmel road mountaintop, the 
Dreaming has sprung a bush whose deep-yellow, star-shaped flowers 
sparkle with sunlight, while on the mural, Saint Isidore with a moon- 
colored aura behind his jet-black head of hair, joins his hands in prayer 
against a swatming sea of worm-like shapes that wriggle all about him. 

From the dragon Saint George is killing, we get lots of teeth 
and a scream of pain; from the white horse Saint George is mounting, 
we get lots of teeth and a scream of horror. All Saints' eyes are busy, 
looking inward to the soul's ocean, or to the dragon, or upward to what 
remains to be seen. On a bright red door, a vévé’s magical design 
representing the Haitian spirit who is guardian at the crossroads, has 
been drawn in black. 

Under the Madonna and child, the dog suddenly stretches. His 
tail stiffens like an arrow pointing to the vévé on the red door, 
recognizable by its cross-like design, rich with mystical significance— 
here, two worlds intersect, the visible and the invisible. At this place of 
entry, or exit, to one or the other dimension, the dog lays watch. And 
in yellow and black letters, right under the area where the dragon is 
being gouged by Saint George, a work schedule is posted: “Monday, 
Wednesday, Saturday.” 


I SUDDENLY FIND myself thinking of the first Mass to which I 
took Milande in the US. It was Easter Sunday. We were early at Saint 
Petet's church and chose seats in the first row of pews. She sat and 
leaned on me, tossed and turned. 

“Ts this Jesus up there? Why is there a cloth on him? Where is 
the Priest going to come from? Ohl Is this the Priest? And who are the 
other people with him? Why does the Priest close his eyes? What's that 
he sprinkled on us? I got a drop in my eye! What did you say? Holy 
water? What's holy water? Did you get a drop in your eyes too?” 

Before Communion, she asked, “What are they drinking?” 

After communion, she asked, “What did the Priest put in your 
mouth? What? A wafer? What's a wafer? You were the first in line 
weren't you, Ti Mom!” 
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Mass over, she would not leave until everybody else had left 
and the organist had stopped playing. Then she marched down and out 
of the aisle with a proud strut. 

At the bakery she asked for potato bread and a bunny-shaped, 
frosted cookie that she did not eat because it was a rabbit. She wore her 
silver paper crown, the fish necklace I had made for her, the pink 
embroidered Mexican dress, white tights, black baby Jane shoes. It was 
sunny, so I carried her coat and let her take the lead of our morning 
stroll. 

Walking back past the church, we heard the organ being played 
again, SO she matched back in the church. She sat in the pews close to 
the doors and finished her potato bread. 

Back outside, she wanted to look at the enshrined stone 
Madonna standing on the church’s front lawn. She looked at her 
pensively for a short while, and then said, "Oh tulips! Look Ti Mom!" 

Afterwards, she opened the gate to the St. Peter's schoolyard, 
where we playfully ran and chased after each other. At the playground, 
she loves everything that spins. 

At night, I tucked her in bed and read her stories. But when it 
was time for her to go to sleep, she grabbed my shirtsleeve and 
wouldn’t let me get up: 

“Mommy?” 

“Year” 

“When you die, ate you leaving me all alone?” 

“No. You won't be alone. You'll be all grown up and 
independent, with lots of friends, lots of people who love you. 
However, I'll still see you from up there and watch over you, always.” 

“Yeaahhh?” 

“Yes. And if you do anything wrong, I'll whack you over the 
head!” 

“No you won't.” 

“Yes I will.” 

“You can't do that.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because there is no hole in the sky.” 


I AM FAR older than Milande, yet I still wonder if there isn't a hole in 
the sky. I even look for it. The sky is not a safe, sealed, and uniform 
substance—wind, rain, and lightning, each tear it in its own way; 
between clouds, there are cracks of disclosure; something beyond 
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moves. Yet, beyond the beyond there is a blue that is blue, blue, blue 
like an infant's dream of blue. 

I am still the nostalgic child who felt confined to a natrow Paris 
apartment once, who stood at the window looking out to a big avenue 
crowded with scurrying, foreign, hermetic, undifferentiated faces. 

Where is the window through the pink mist of dawn, through 
the somber schemes of storm, through the russet extravaganza of 
sunset, through the deep ocean of a starry night and the ink of death? 

Four years old, flying high above clouds in the plane that took 
her out of Haiti, Milande looked out the window. 

"OA! Tout atè a se syèl? The whole ground is just sky! 


MYSTICS EVERYWHERE CLAIM that what is above is like what is 
below, and that heaven is all around us. The mountaintop dog that 
watches over what he alone sees, sits at a mystic's window and 
contemplates the hole in the sky. He does not perceive the mural the 
way I might. 

Mine is a learnt perception that looks for meaning in 
abstraction, and comfort in symbols: the water-filled basin to my left 
implies the presence of water Spirits; the black metal cross that stands 
in the sand implies the presence of the lord of death; the blackened 
iron rod to my right implies the presence of a male warrior spirit. 

The dog's ochre-yellow head is even smaller than the Virgin's 
admonishing hand above him. Yet his two eyes and black button nose, 
all pointed at me, seem a trinity of calm filled with self-awareness. He 
behaves as if he sees that which to me is only implied, and as if he 
knows his place in it. 

The red door with the vèvè, closed for the moment, must open 
now and then for the dog a world whose memory he always carries in 
him and that sustains his watch—a world of worship and human 
ecstasy, of tangible warmth and scraps of cooked meat. 

The dog is connected. He is rooted to that bare floor as firmly 
as the golden bush growing in front of the Madonna mural is rooted in 
the earth. But both are dependent on limbs that reach and give them 
sustenance, limbs from above, from below, from all around. Limbs like 
the rain's, like the sun’s rays, like the hand that puts down a bowl of 
food and pats the head, and like my hand that once caressed Milande's 
chicken-pocked belly while she sat in a soothing Aveena bath water. 

Ever since I first met the three-year-old, recently orphaned 
Milande, she has been concerned with being connected. 
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All during the car ride to the airport when we were going to 
leave for America, she insisted on holding my hand—the hand of the 
mother who had offered herself as replacement of the one who died. 

“Me want hold your hand,” she continued to ask, once we were 
home in America, each time we got in the car, using her budding 
English as soon as she could. 

But if it seemed acceptable that I would watch over her after I 
died, the idea that she might be able to see the dead was horrifying to 
her. She had reacted with vehemence when I had shown her the ghost 
face of a deceased aunt that appeared on a now-treasured photograph 
of her granddaughter’s first communion. 

“I don't want to see daddy Dyebon. I don't like that,” Milande 
said, speaking of her dead father in Haiti. 

“Why? Don't you like knowing that he is not gone completely,” 
I asked, “that you haven't lost him, that he is still around, but you just 
can't see him?” 

“No!” 

“Why not?” 

“He is dead. I don't want him around.” 

The snapshot of the aunt's granddaughter, my cousin's 
daughter, surrounded by family, had been taken in front of the altar. 
When the film was developed, a clearly identifiable likeness of the old 
aunt’s face showed up on one print, taking half the space on the 
photograph, looming over the tiny bodies of family members bunched 
together around the child dressed in white. 

My adopted child was four yeats old when she first arrived to 
the United States, just a few days before Thanksgiving, and just in time 
to find herself propped up on two cushions at one end of the long 
table set for a dozen people, her new family. Like the dog I now 
observe under the Black Madonna, Milande back then was sitting right 
below a large painting of a Saint. 

“Kouzen pi bon pase zanmi,” she said. Cousins are much better 
than friends. “Cousins are the best thing.” 

She checked and counted people she knew like other children 
count marbles. “I know two Annes, three Rebeccas, two Marilyns, two 
Julians...” 

It seemed also that for Milande, bodies, like families, must be 
whole. Missing limbs are terrifying, whether on a body or in a family. It 
was difficult to get her in clothes stores—she’d take one look at a store 
window and freeze. I assumed that she was only intimidated. To lure 
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her in, l’d offer to buy her new clothes. That was not enough. I still 
had to force her in, until the day I saw her crawling under a 
mannequin's long skitt. 

“Milande, what are you doing?” 

“Checking out the legs.” 

Mannequins? That was the problem! With me only a couple of 
feet away, she had eventually, that day, worked up the courage to 
examine what was troubling her—those human look-alikes were the 
American version of Haitian devils generally called baka—Milande saw 
mannequins as baka. I tried to look at them with her eyes: some had 
hair, others not; hair could be green, purple or blue; in some windows 
they wete missing arms, in others they were missing heads; some 
mannequins were truncated, propped on a mirror countertop, and their 
reflections showed them as double-headed; others were just heads 
wearing mirrored sunglasses that reflected your own eyes back to you; 
when they might have all their limbs, still, lips never opened, eyes never 
moved and stared ahead at nothing Milande could pinpoint; the more 
sophisticated the store, the weirder the mannequins. For all I knew, she 
might have also seen mannequins as beings of another world, spirits 
even beyond baka—creatures without speech, without flesh, unseeing, 
patalyzed, severed, quartered, truncated, decapitated—mannequins 
were the dead among us! 

Standing in front of a mannequin and holding my hand, 
Milande asked, “Ki sa ki kole tèt la sou kò a? What keeps the head on the 
body?” 


THE DOG AT THIS TEMPLE might be a baka as well. Two in the 
morning and walking alone on a deserted mountain road, no Haitian 
would trust a strange dog. “Baka” Even in plain daylight, the first 
reaction would be mistrust, and violent inner dictates would be 
heard—“Avoid his eyes! Throw stones at it! The Machete! Pull out the 
machete! Protect yourself! Run like hell!” 

Milande doesn't like dogs either. She fears them. Most Haitians 
do. If they keep a dog, it is as a watchdog. I have heard it said that it is 
an emotional reaction leftover from colonial times when dogs were 
used to control, catch, or kill slaves. Whatever happened to Milande, 
the impression dogs have made on her lasts to this day. 

I smile, thinking of her reaction if she were here in front of this 
dog, on the road that will lead me, down these mountains, all the way 
to the Jacmel bay. 
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Looking for my daughter's origins, my child is inspiration, not 
company. Milande is immersed in America in ways that I may only 
witness, not comprehend. 

This Haitian dog invisibly tethered to the spot beneath the 
Black Madonna and child, and who can only go a few steps away from 
it at a time, wagging his tail for a stranger bearing a smile, is more like 
me than the child I adopted into my family. 

I saw her as the cartier of the whole Haitian heritage to which I 
was also born and which still thrills, feeds, separates and engulfs me. 

But Milande is becoming her own countty. 

When she was five, I bought her a cloth-bound diary she 
picked out from several different ones. She chose the one with small 
black flowers on a white background. I privately marveled at this 
appropriate metaphor for herself and fot all her Haitian sisters in exil 
growing up in America. 

Later, sitting next to her on the hill overlooking the water at 
Bayside in Maine while she held her new diary, I told her that we could 
write her story together in it. 

"There is no story," she said. “I am not a story.” 

My childhood and life cannot be found through hers. She and I 
may together gurgle loudly drinking water in a glass, spin on all of 
America’s diners’ stools, trace our hands and feet on paper to compare 
size and shape, and marvel when looking up on a gray day that, "Oh! 
Mommy, the sky is gray like elephants!" But that is all. 

Alone and as if I were on a mountain road, I must wind my 
way up the gut fear of losing my own mother so that I may lose her 
one day, for real, and not die with her. I have to lose the fear, learn that 
I cannot lose what I never possessed, and that I cannot lose what never 
dies in my heart. 

“Mommy?” Milande once said, “I think God put magic on my 
tongue.” 

“How is that?” 

“Why is it that when I hurt a finger and I suck it, it feels 
better?” 

I too need to find my way to bring out God's magic. Jacmel is 
only a symbol. I hope that when, having reached Jacmel, seen all I 
could, and am retracing my journey back up the same road, I will no 
longer be dog-like bound to a portrait, to the idea of Madonna and 
child. I hope to free the child in me from my childhood. 


ON 
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“T was born to be a dancer!” Milande said one evening as she 
walked around me on the tip of her toes, toes turned inward, like a 
ballerina wearing ghost slippers. “Really, Mommy, I was...” 

“Some people know very early why they ate on earth,” I said, 
“and what they have to do with their lives. You must be one of them.” 

She stopped, looking puzzled. 

“You want to dance?” I asked, while I grabbed the closest CD 
in reach, a Cuban singer, and put the music on. 

“Mommy, what does she say?” 

“Morir de amor.” To die of love. “That's what she is singing 
about—to die of love.” 

“That will never happen to me!” 

“No, Darling, it never will.” 
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BURNT FLAKES, BURNT FLESH 
Mahalia Solages 


THE HAITI I REMEMBER carries the smell of burnt flakes—the 
bane of my mother’s existence. A nuisance as the house could never 
really be clean. A daily reminder of the burning charcoal and the sugar 
cane factory nearby, lacing a syrupy odor in the wind. 

Burnt flakes fluttered through our louvered glass windows and 
settled on all surfaces, just ahead of the sun yawning through the 
clouds, just before the roosters cleared their throats. Marie Lourdes, 
our maid, was up by then, traipsing through the neighborhood in 
seatch of the first patisserie to swivel its doors open, revealing stacks of 
freshly baked baguettes, patties, croissants, and flattened square-shaped 
hard-dough bread. The meat-filled patties were boxed, the bread 
wrapped in flimsy kraft paper secured with twine, and Marie Lourdes 
served them all buffet style with fresh cups of coffee. 

To me, Haiti is also the smell of chemicals and leather. A short 
call out of the second floor window to the shoeshine man, and he 
stopped ringing his bell, waiting for the pairs of shoes to line up 
outside the gate. He squatted on a stool, working out of his stained 
wooden kit, stretching his rag over the nose of each shoe. With every 
snap, a whiff of naphtha and turpentine floated in the air, giving a 
second life to shoes that had stepped in the maze of beggars and 
vendors along the dusty downtown sidewalks. I watched the shoeshine 
man from the balcony, watched the usual peddlers whose daily route 
passed our gate. They chanted that a plethora of items was available for 
purchase and occasionally sold deodorant or soap to Marie Lourdes as 
she watered the bougainvilleas and roses lining our wall. The marchande 
gently lifted her large woven saucer of wares off her head and carried a 
conversation with the maid through the slatted wrought iron, leaning 
het basket on the cemented pink boulders of our gate. Later, she 
casually tucked money in her bosom, rebalanced her merchandise on 
top of her scarfed head, and swayed away. 


MY FAMILY MOVED to Carrefour, Haiti, from Long Island, New 
York, in 1982. For a couple of years, we lived in my grandfather’s 
house, with its long cobblestone driveway and its nearby vetiver and 
leather factory. A schoolmate, a Jamaican boy—the first l'd ever 
met—lived on the grounds of the factory with his mother and 
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extended family, the burnt flakes thick in the air, discarded leather 
scraps laying in heaps near their small hut. 

Once I tried to mimic the gargon’s actions by climbing a coconut 
tree, much to my mother’s disapproval. 

“A girl shouldn’t be climbing,” she said, looking at the nasty 
grate marks I got on my stomach from sliding down. 

My grandfather, Papa Gustave, just shrugged. 

Papa Gustave received a goat as a gift, which I fed mango 
leaves to. I tried to figure out when its wide-set eyes would finally focus 
on me; they never did. 

“Come see something educational,” Mother said one Saturday. 

And there was the goat. I watched as the garvon slit the animal’s 
neck. My pet goat! The stones surrounding the mango tree were 
painted red, bleeding out onto the driveway. The garçon hung the goat 
on the lowest mango branch, skinned it, and chopped it, while Marie 
Lourdes threw a bucket of water to dilute the blood, streaming it 
towards a rigòl. 

The meat was served on Sunday. I haven't eaten goat meat 
since. 

Haiti—the smell of blood. But also that of akasan, the rich 
Haitian corn porridge. 

It reminds me of my grandfather, who was referred to by the 
entire neighborhood as “Pére So.” He taught me how to shoot a 
slingshot to get mangoes off the tree and how to strip the spine of a 
coconut branch, creating a noose to yank lizards off trees. We watched 
the zandolit turn colors in an attempt to camouflage to their 
surroundings as we swung them around (or tied them to a tree to 
practice our slingshot skills). 

Papa Gustave had an electric blue motorcycle with a sidecar. 
My brother was always loaded behind him; I sat in the sidecar, which 
required clearing out the swarm of mosquitoes living inside. 
Sometimes he allowed the neighborhood kids to hang on the sides for 
a short distance as he drove nearby to a friend’s house. The friend was 
an elderly woman named Madan Lamy, who had rocking chairs in her 
yard and a large almond tree. It was at her house that my grandfather 
and she taught us how to crack open dried almond pits. My 
grandfather taught us how to play dominoes and showed me card 
tricks. 

My grandfather—my most pleasant Haiti. 
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It was after drinking a bowl of akasan that Grandpa died. He 
collapsed downtown and latet suffered a heatt attack at the hospital 
where my mother worked. 

I haven't eaten corn porridge since. 


THE HAITI I remember is the smell of beignets, which my aunt Cecile 
showed me how to make for Carnival. Our yearly February festivity 
brought out social debates regarding whose float was the nicest, which 
bands played the most creative carnival theme songs—DP Express ot 
Scorpio. Downtown, perched on privately owned stands lining the 
sidewalks, everyone would be sporting the carnival logoed baseball 
caps, bandanas, or shredded T-shirts knotted on the ends. I remember 
my uncle accompanying me to experience the forbidden treat to dance 
in the tipe-smelling crowd, swaying and pushing back with thousands 
of people. Small waves of people created their own bands with 
wooden dowels, and metal instruments resembling cheese graters 
cattied the spirit throughout the neighborhoods well into the night. 

Often the band had the float driver stop; the singer rallied the 
crowd, interrupting the song. So when Dixie Band got to the “Tow... 
tchoup, tcboup,” ot Boukman Eskperans had everyone lifting their arms 
to “Kè m' pa sote,” the thick crowd exploded with excitement. By then, 
my father had long stopped taking us downtown, so we watched on the 
television. 

I savored freely the smell of Aremas at Christmas, simmering in 
my kitchen, when gold garland-wrapped streetlights, and intricate paper 
luminaries shaped like houses were on sale on the Route Canapé-Vert. 
My school was allowed to build a multi-storied wooden Christmas tree 
strewn with lights on the St. Pierre town square in Pétion-Ville. The 
middle-school aged students sat on wooden platforms within the tree, 
singing Christmas carols to a festive crowd. We were a feature in the 
newspaper, just like Pope John Paul II when he came to visit one year. 
As my father drove downtown, I was fascinated by the industrial 
washers sctubbing the roads. Freshly painted planters were filled with 
bright, variegated flowers, to embellish street corners and lamp posts. 
All beggars were skedaddled off the sidewalks. Store owners repainted 
signage and walls, windows were redecorated with sparkling 
advertisements. All hoped to catch a glimpse of the revered man in a 
glass-enclosed car. 

Haiti is also a reminder of the bouillon cube Magg and Beurre 
Marianne commercials, and the days when television sets were placed in 
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town squares so locals could enjoy soccer games or watch the 
president’s military march out in impressive formations and perform an 
artillery show before a speech. I remember watching on the television 
when President Duvalier used to host food drives where you could see 
him shaking hands and handing food to the needy. So unlike the shaky 
hands of the priest at St. Louis de Gonzague chapel, the priest who 
used to pull back his hand so quickly when he dropped the host in your 
mouth that the host fell on the floor a few times. We only attended 
that mass because it was at six o’clock in the morning and it removed 
my father’s constant excuse that it was too late to go to the beach had 
we attended the later service at St. Jean Bosco in Pétion-Ville. My 
mom liked to stop along the highway for cashew and peanut brittle, or 
bouden—blood sausages—wrapped in greasy brown wax paper or 
newspapet. 

This was before the “manageable” roads became impassable 
without an SUV because streets were eroded, sidewalks resembled 
converging plates, unfinished pavement cracked or lay in chunks, and 
sewage from busted pipelines pooled in potholes. Before pedestrians 
shared narrow strips of pavement you could fit two wheels on as you 
inched forward, barely scraping by property walls in an effort to not 
lose your axle in the unknown deep muddy pits. Before the constant 
toad blocks made of burning tires, rags, ambushed graves or cars made 
even necessary errands treacherous. 


THE SMELL of burnt flesh is also what I remember about Haiti, 
partly because it was a daily reminder of the maelstrom beyond our 
gate and because it meant that extreme manifestations were taking 
place nearby as another body was dug up, decapitated and the head 
used as a human torch on a broomstick. 

The government and country were under duress. 

During the turmoil, the windows around the house were tinted 
and guarded with metal bars. All the six-paneled, heavily lacquered, 
wooden exterior doors were replaced by solid black, welded, wrought- 
iron barriers matching the sheets of metal along the gate, topped with 
an elongated slinky of barbed wire that ran the entire perimeter of out 
property. We no longer saw our neighbors; they either built high walls 
or left for the States. I heard the riots, nightly shoot-outs from across 
an open field where a political person lived. 

Our schools were forced to shut down and a daily curfew was 
enforced. Airlines discontinued flights. Although many of the 
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Americans were asked to evacuate, my parents seemed unaffected by 
the urgency. As factories closed and moved to the Dominican 
Republic, I started writing in a green marbled journal. My entries were 
writhing with anger, frustration, and an agonizing countdown to when 
I could leave the country. I was screaming for some change—or to be 
heard. 

After 1990, when I left, things continued to deteriorate with 
each new government. Coalitions of bandits were now descending on 
clearly outnumbered victims in their homes to rob and shoot. Nuns 
were being taped, children kidnapped. There were stories of 
misanthropic youth being recruited as fearless, raw, militant, 
unblinking, calculating, gun-bearing Satan spawn. My father carried a 
gun or two in his car and kept them handy at night. 


SURELY the country has reached its nadir of suffering? 


THERE IS SUCH an urge to drift back to the days of burnt flakes, and 
sway forward to an altruistic, socialist government. A government that 
requires large corporations to sponsor housing developments for their 
factory workers. I see high-profile humanitarians sponsoring reliable 
health clinics in every town, not just pretty hotels. I see self-contained 
neighborhoods simply built, just under the height of a coconut tree, 
like in Thailand. It would limit the “bidonvilles” and “bétonvilles” and 
their likelihood to be washed away off the side of a mountain. Or 
worse yet, being pulverized by edifices not up to code for seismic 
activity. 

Why not use the talents of local woodworkers and welders, 
hiring them to create furniture for each home? Let's turn toward out 
natural resources by outfitting the homes with small solar panels, 
providing a basic necessity—light. It would create a safe alternative, 
eliminating the unsafe method of piggybacking electrical lines. I 
imagine neighborhoods surrounded by lush, abundant gardens, a 
plethora of fruit and vegetable trees. I know a Haitian scientist who is 
working with skilled farmers and agriculturists in Mexico researching 
edible seeds in hopes to help cultivate Haiti’s eroded landscape. We 
can replant by xeriscaping like California has done in many parts. We 
can consider using more rainwater collectors as they do in Australia, or 
like one Haitian organization that has a program of finding ways to 
create a spoke system to stem out from a common well, having water 
teach isolated areas. 


D 
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I see neighborhoods with playgrounds. 


I WANT a government that leads by example; one that believes in 
offering a hand up to all its people. One that no longer allows other 
nations to exploit Haiti, but rather allows guidelines to help rebuild an 
organized police force made of officers who are insulted by payoffs 
that allow drugs in the country. Military volunteers from abroad could, 
as in the past, recreate a fair law enforcement program, bring in the 
proper equipment, and shun the assumption of connections equating 
qualification. I want a country that seeks superior, honest police and 
customs personnel, and is embarrassed by unorganized docks, airports, 
as well as anyone desecrating public or government property. 

The Haiti I want to know takes pride in herself; she refuses to 
accept the stigma of “third world country.” 

In the Haiti I want to know, able-bodied prisoners revitalize the 
areas along the highways, as they do in the States. The government is 
resourceful, implementing environmental tax on visitors, airliners, and 
cruise-liners, which would provide income to: build new roads with 
sidewalks, have engineers design drainage and sewage systems so the 
gutters no longer overflow. Our government looks to rebuild our 
ecosystem with reef balls as they do in the Bahamas and Turks and 
Caicos, not restricting it to privately owned areas. A government that 
says, “Don’t just give me money,” but works instead with investors 
who sponsor hospitals, universities and colleges so our young people 
can grow, becoming noteworthy and dignified without having to go to 
other islands, North America or Europe. Let's rebuild our trade 
schools and factories. 

Let’s create an organized school system that inspires forward 
thinkers. 

The Haiti I want to know has a secure government whose safe 
resorts throughout attract tourists to visit our own diving, waterfall and 
cave expeditions, as they have in Belize. 

The Haiti I want to know has a charming, well-surrounded, 
educated government that hosts three large events every year, attracting 
worldwide interest. I see the first one held in the spring, on the island 
of La Gonave. This display would bring crowds flocking as the floral 
display does in Belgium. However, ours would invite scientists and 
drug companies from around the world to the highly exclusive health 
symposium to discover, research, and purchase our vast world of 
rehabilitating herbs. In the summer, a food and music festival in 
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Jacmel, out local chefs and musicians would share their talents, for a 
week of galas and decadence, as they do in Miami. What about a 
fall/winter presentation in Port-au-Prince? Our arts expo could extend 
beyond what we already have in place, bringing togethet all mediums of 
artists: painters, sculptors, filmmakers, and dancers in various forms. 
We could host our own Cannes Festival, a play on our sugarcane 
thriving in the country and a reminder of old decadence. 

That is the fresh, accomplished Haiti that I wish to know. One 
where the classes are less selfish, and anger and greed are dampened. I 
want the country to be safe enough for those that are willing to help to 
be allowed to do so. For now, I will keep my pilot’s license current, 
knowing it will someday be of use in Haiti when I feel safe to return. I 
will sit a little closer, anticipating the growth of the Haiti I want to 
know. 
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MADAME VICTOIRE 


Leita Kaldi Davis 


I LEANED OVER the wooden railing to look at the procession of 
musicians in crisp white shirts and black trousers. They played “Auld 
Lang Syne” in New Orleans style on trumpets, trombones, saxophones 
and drums. I’d stopped at Sabael Paul’s little gingerbread house on my 
way to a funeral service at Pastor Jasmin’s church. Dressed in a long- 
sleeved white shirt, tie and suit trousers, Sabael held court to neighbors 
and family on his porch. He had retired some months before from 
Hôpital Albert Schweitzer, where I worked in Deschapelles; I was very 
happy to see him again. 

He kissed me on both cheeks and put his arm around my waist, 
introducing me to the others as the “gwo chèf lopital)” the big hospital 
chief. ki 

“Zanmi ou,” T'amended. Your friend. 

The funeral was for Victoire, the wife of Ivon Isme, our 
Security Chief. She had been ill for a long time. At the hospital, I saw 
death bump up against life every day, but perhaps most dramatically 
with Madame Victoire. Her gangrenous leg had been amputated below 
the knee years before, but the diabetic woman suffered constantly from 
pain in her phantom leg. 

As the fanfa passed Sabael's house, he exclaimed, “Ah! People 
do like a good funeral.” 

A fact that appalled Dr. Mellon, by the way. Dr. Larimer 
Mellon, heir to a family fortune, had founded the hospital in 1956 with 
his wife, Gwen Grant Mellon. He thought it a terrible waste of money 
to hold vigils for days on end, during which food and drink had to be 
provided for myriad mourners. Morgue fees mounted daily as families 
awaited kin to arrive for the funeral, often from the United States. 
Families begged, borrowed or stole money to propitiate the loved one’s 
spirit and show up their neighbors, believing that the fancier the coffin 
the happier the soul and the more respected the family. Dr. Mellon 
thought simple, inexpensive burials should be the norm among poor 
people, and he tried to set an example by being buried in a cardboard 
coffin the day after he died, with no vigil or fanfare. People were 
mystified that such a rich man would not have a magnificent funeral, 
and they never understood the point of his humble burial. 
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As the brass band passed Sabael’s house, he donned his suit 
jacket, dusted off his bowler hat, settled it onto his mat of white hair 
and we stepped out onto the road. He held my hand in his big mitt as 
we walked to the church. I was more than a little touched by his 
friendship and by his well-dressed form next to me as we sat side by 
side in a front pew. The church’s cement walls were festooned with 
paper decorations hanging on strings across the bare rafters, and pasted 
on all the walls were admonitions: 


This is the temple of the Lord, Be Silent! 
Jerusalem lives. 
Bethel: May the Children Obey! 


Everyone welcome. 


Madame Ivon’s ornate silver coffin with a domed lid lay open 
at the front of the church. People crowded up to peer in, and women 
screamed and ululated, jumping up and down, twisting their hands in 
the air. Finally, everyone settled down. Only the deceased’s sister in 
the front pew continued to moan in a perfect blues cadence, “What 
shall I do now that she’s gone?” “M' pa konnen, M' pa konnen.” I don't 
know, I don't know. 

An electronic keyboard squealed an opening hymn, which the 
congregation sang heartily. Three other pastors preached for half an 
hour ot more. Suddenly, I heard a loud snort. Ladies in front of us 
turned around to level indignant stares at Sabael, whose chin had sunk 
to his chest. I stifled a giggle, remembering how, when he was still 
working, I would find him at his desk, slumped in his big chair snoring, 
while his young staff tip-toed respectfully around their chef. 

Pastor Jasmin finally approached the pulpit and got to the heart 
of the matter, which was Madame Victoire’s life. Born June 16, 1933, 
hé began, she was perhaps the most beautiful woman in Deschapelles, 
with light skin, always well dressed, she walked through town proudly. 
When Ivon met her in 1975, she belonged to a certain man, but she ze 
revoke li—fired him—and took up with a Monsieur Desira. After a 
time she fired him, too, and went to Ivon, then fired Ivon and went 
back to Desira, eventually returning once again to spend her last years 
with Ivon. Jasmin, who knew she practiced Vodou, had been trying 
for years to persuade her to come to Jesus. She joined the Seventh Day 
Adventists for a time and vacillated between that church and Vodou. 
In her last years, however, Jasmin said she was “hit in the brain,” a 
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stroke, perhaps, and her mind went. Ivon carried her back and forth to 
the hospital, but the doctors said there was nothing wrong with her 
that they could see. Anyen! Nothing! 

Jasmin relentlessly tried to reach the dim corners of her mind, 
and finally ... Victory over Victoire! She accepted Jesus. “And jesus, 
who forgives all, will take you to his bosom at the last minute, even if 
you have denied him all your life,” Jasmin boomed. “What is man 
before death? Anyen!” He waved towards the coffin. “Even a flower, 
too long in the sun, goes back to the earth. Anyen!” 

As the service ended and we left our pew, I did not see Ivon. I 
asked Sabael where he was. “He could not leave his house,” he 
whispered. “He is too dezole.” 

I had seen Ivon in the hospital corridor the morning after his 
wife died and he burst into violent sobs as he told me. I put my arms 
around him and patted his shoulder. My heatt went out to Ivon when 
I heard he was’ too prostrate to attend Victoire’s funeral, but I later 
learned that the final vigil the night before was fraught with rum- 
drinking, dancing and singing until dawn, and that Ivon, when he went 
to claim his wife’s body from the hospital morgue to load it into a 
pickup truck that morning, had passed out on the steps. 

A cortege of fifty people followed the pickup truck with the 
coffin and pallbearers past Ivon’s house. Was he lying in his bed 
listening? Lamenting, longing—or merely sleeping it off? We slowly 
matched behind the brass band down the rocky path around the 
hospital grounds and skirted the canals through fields, where little 
houses nestled in shady groves and children stood gaping at the 
procession. At last we arrived at the cemetery of Déyébwa—back-of- 
the-woods. The noon sun burned through the clear sky; the only 
clouds were of dust that rose in our footsteps. Sweat puddled in the 
creases of Sabael’s face, and wilted his shirt collar as he walked more 
and more slowly, his small feet in elegant black shoes. Not one man 
took off his jacket in the pounding heat. 

The band led us to a colony of crypts, each decorated with 
ornate masonty on peaked roofs and sculpted facades. We approached 
a mausoleum with two shoulder-high doors, one plastered over, the 
other gaping open. I peered in and saw another coffin pushed to the 
back of the vault, presumably a member of Victoire's family. The 
perspiring pallbearers laid Victoire’s coffin on the ground in front of 
the crypt and the band blared a hymn while Pastor Jasmin mumbled 
ptayers quickly, anxious to get out of the sun. 
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As the band ended the hymn, he signaled to the pallbearers. 
“Okay, mete li anndan.” Put her inside. 

They heaved the coffin to the open door. But the domed lid 
would not fit inside the opening! Consternation reigned as people 
crowded around, giving advice and scolding the pallbearers. A young 
carpenter produced a hammer and sprang to the coffin, opened it and 
commenced to rip away the lid from its hinges, while everyone watched 
approvingly. The carpenter handed the lid to someone, and clapped 
the dust off his hands. Victoire lay in her open coffin, hands folded on 
her chest, a lily wilting between her fingers. They shoved her through 
the door into the dark interior. 

Sabael took my arm. “Let’s go. It’s hot.” 

The exhausted crowd dispersed quickly, leaving two men 
mixing cement to seal Victoire into her final dwelling. 
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A MOTHER’S DANCE 


Yolaine M. St. Fort 


WHEN LILY ENTERED the dimly lit apartment on Sixth Avenue, 
Aunt Marianne was dancing. Her body swayed rhythmically, casting 
shadows on the drawn laced curtains. This was not a celebratory dance. 
It was the dance the women in her family sometimes performed when 
mourning the dead—the only way they could rid their bodies and lungs 
of the constant urge to scream. 

There was a lamp sitting on a small table and it had a cover that 
resembled a woven basket flipped upside down with a hole, the size of 
a bulb in the center. Her face wet with tears, Aunt Marianne was 
wearing an oversized muumuu, which provided extra room for her 
round belly and grapefruit breasts. Even at fifty-four years old, to a 
stranger, her aunt had the appearance of a woman in her first 
trimester. She had stationed herself in front of the large burgundy sofa 
still covered with plastic, the material now torn and scratchy in some 
parts. 

Eager to see her aunt, Lily had not waited for her mother, 
Marthe, who was now a few steps behind her. She could hear Marthe’s 
laborious breathing and the pounding of her swollen feet on the 
linoleum floor. At first, she’d allowed her mother to walk ahead, taking 
slow, careful steps behind her as usual, but she'd become impatient in 
the stairwell when Marthe paused every other step, resting her back 
against the wall. After making sure she was close and safe enough, Lily 
had run past her. 

There she was, at the threshold of her aunt’s apartment, staring, 
wishing that Marthe had been the first to artive. She was unsure 
whether Aunt Marianne could see het. After all, Lily was very small for 
a nineteen-year-old girl. 

“Bring me a cavalier to dance with! I win the jackpot of all 
sorrow!” her aunt exclaimed, as though addressing the ceiling. She 
lunged forward, her arms jiggling as her torso swayed from side to side. 
“First the American soldier shoot my first born in Cité Soleil like a dog 
with rabies. And all they say is they sorry. My womb split open with 
pain and now I lose everything. The earth betray me. Bring me a 
cavalier so I tango.” 

Lily’s eyes welled up with tears as she remembered the news of 
her cousin’s senseless death. The UN soldier had opened fire at a 
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group of thugs in Port-au-Prince, most of whom had been expelled 
from America, according to the news on the radio. Instead, they'd shot 
Ti Pierre, who’d been on his way to buy an international phone card to 
call his mother. 

To Lily’s relief, Marthe finally entered the small living room, 
breathing as though she had been running a marathon. She dragged 
her Dr. Scholl’s shoes as if she had been wearing high heels that made 
her feet too tired to move another step. 

She walked past Lily and enfolded Marianne, her baby sister, 
who allowed her shaking body to be hugged before she broke free 
again, chanting, “Marthe, the earth eat my sons. She eat my sons. She 
eat them both. Now I have no sons. Your nephews be dead. Your 
nephews dead. The earth eat my sons. Bring me a cavalier.” Aunt 
Marianne made a circle with her thick arms and bent her knees as if to 
squat before straightening up again. She began a new dance move, 
twirling and swaying and squatting. 

Pearls of sweat dripped from the woman’s brows. Her body 
pulsed as she chanted, wanting to tango with a cavalier, whom she 
could not see, and Marthe opened her sea-wide arms to hold Marianne 
once mote. 

“Bring me cavalier. Let me dance with him. Let the party 
start. Ban m' yon kavalye. Te m' danse ave l'. Fèt la kòmanse. Bring me 
cavalier.” 

Lily had not moved. She was afraid to pass the threshold, 
which would lead her to her aunt's dancing space. She was afraid this 
dance might be infectious, afraid that if she got near enough, if she 
embraced the pain that swelled at the center of the toom, she too 
might begin to dance. She hoped with all her might that she wouldn't. 

“Marianne cheri, have a seat, rest your back. God see your 
pain,” Marthe cooed. 

ÿ “Your nephews be dead. The earth ate my sons.” 

Marthe gestured for Lily to come and the girl walked in, one 
step at a time, the faces of her two cousins alive in her mind. She saw 
white teeth in contrast to soft, black arms embracing her on her most 
recent trip to the island. 

“Lily, Haiti open her mean mouth and swallow your cousins!” 

“Auntie, don't cry so. Don't cry so,” Lily implored. 

“Your cousins be dead. Tou lède mouri. They both be dead. I 
just got the news.” 


Te a 
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Marthe asked Lily to help her bring Aunt Marianne to the 
bedroom, where she could rest. Lily was expecting her aunt to protest, 
but she did not. Mother and daughter each took an arm; they walked 
the aunt to the room and helped her onto her queen-sized bed covered 
with a shiny yellow cover, bright red rose patterns around the edges. 

“Lie down and rest, my sister. Pm gonna make some bouyon for 
you,” Marthe said. 

“How you expect me to swallow food when my throat is sewed 
up like the earth who swallow my sons? She won’t give back my two 
boys,” Aunt Marianne said, sliding off the bed abruptly. The radiator 
hissed as if to complement her mood. 

“Bring me a cavalier to dance, my sister. I win the jackpot of 
all pain.” 

“Don't say this, cheri,” Marthe replied, caressing her sister’s 
braided hair. “God love you and He will help you. I know all about 
losin’ my heart.” 

Aunt Marianne resumed the dance. She gyrated her hips and 
asked that her sister bring her a cavalier so that the party could begin. 

“My sister! You know my story but hear it again,” Aunt 
Marianne exclaimed, turning to face Marthe. “They my only two sons. 
I work hard in this country for them. For them dream to come true. 
My Jacques only have six month to be a doctor. My Manuel teach in 
University. They be my investment. They are my retirement.” 

“Oh-oh, who you telling? I know the story like the lines in my 
palms,” Marthe replied, helping Aunt Marianne back to bed. She 
pulled up a chair and sat facing her. “I know your pain, honey, because 
I lost them too. I know how you work so hard in all kind of terrible 
weather on the corner of Church Ave and St. Paul to sell those 
medicinal herb and Haitian knickknack to make a hard dollar to pay for 
their schooling. All that after a full day of work breeding love to some 
white folk who probably still believe in lynching.” Marthe’s eyebrows 
arched. Her face hardened as though her mind were in a distant place 
that she found unwelcoming. 

Lily couldn’t help but smile inwardly. Her mother was once a 
cleaning woman for a family who lived in an affluent neighborhood in 
Brooklyn. Once, on her way home, a leafy-green-eyed drunk had called 
to her. “Exxxcuse me, I have a question to aaask you.” 

Marthe had kindly stopped and said, “Do you need help getting 
home?” 
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The drunk looked at her with disgust and slurred, “I aa-am 
hhhome. In my nn-neighborhood where I bb-belong. The qq- 
question I have for yy-you is, nigger, what yow doing in this 
neighborhood?” 

Marthe had been surprised he’d said the final part with clarity. 
She looked at the drunk, shook her head with pity and said, “I been in 
America for more than twenty years and you the first nigger I meet.” 

The next day, she quit her job, used her savings to open a small 
bakery on Beverly Road three months latet. 

Lily was still smiling when she caught her mom glaring. She 
wondered why her mother hadn’t begun to tango. She studied her 
mother’s gaze and saw in her black eyes something far beyond pain. 
Lily suddenly felt cold. 

Marthe told her to check the refrigerator to see if there was a 
sufficient amount of meat and drinks. Lily did as she was told and 
came back to report that there was milk and two gallons of fruit punch 
and some hotdogs. Her mother shook her head and told her she 
would have to go to the supermarket around the corner to get some 
beef bones, a cut-up goat head, yams, spinach, watercress, plantains, 
and garlic, so she could prepate some bouyon. 

What was the purpose of making beef and vegetable stew, Lily 
wondered, when her aunt was mainly hungry for her sons who wete 
dead? Dead. Three days after the earthquake, Lily was the one who'd 
finally gotten through after numerous attempts to make contact with 
Aunt Michelle, who lived in Port-au-Prince. Her mother and aunt had 
not given her any rest. 

“Li, do you get through yet?” Marthe had asked again and 
again. “When did you try? Do you try this morning? At what time this 
morning? What about in the middle of the night?” 

She had tried to be patient because she knew her aunt had been 
sick with worty, especially because of the dream she had a few days 
before. 

Aunt Marianne had called her mother early on Saturday to 
desctibe the dream in which she was carrying a bundle that held all her 
earthly possessions. In the dream, the bundle fell without her realizing 
it and when she retraced her path along Flatbush Avenue, looking for 
the bundle, she only found the empty sack on Church Avenue, a few 
blocks from St. Paul, trampled with footprints. In the dream, Aunt 
Marianne folded her sack, put it in her bra, and she howled. 
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She had woken up crying and called Marthe, who had told her 
to pray. When news of the earthquake hit home, Aunt Marianne called 
her sister again and screamed, “Marthe, Marthe, I lose my earth! My 
possession be gone!” 

“Marianne, you don’t know this so no reason to be crying,” 
Lily’s mother had replied. 

Marthe had folded up like an old woman with osteoporosis 
when she’d heard the news about the quake. “Ayizi! Sekou! Dear God, 
mercy for my poor country!” She had hurled these words at the TV 
screen before stumbling onto her knees to pray, to weep bitterly, as she 
could not find the words. 

Lily had retreated to her room to watch the news about the 
island she had just visited a few months earlier. On the screen, people 
were screaming, their hands clasped over their heads; dead bodies were 
strewn about and covered in flies like dead fish. 

She was glad when her mother told her to run to the corner 
store to buy some phone cards, ones that didn’t charge connection 
fees. The minute she returned, she began dialing incessantly, but to no 
avail. Her mother was watching the news on CNN and crying with her 
aunt, who was screaming on the speaker phone, “Bundle gone! My 
bundle gone!” 

Lily had heard the occasional “Anmwe!” coming from the 
neighbors and, despite the warm temperature inside the house, the cold 
was spreading through her woolen sweater and seeping into her bones. 

She was grateful that she was on vacation from NYU because 
she wouldn’t be able to sleep for days. At the insistence of her mom 
and aunt, Lily spent the next forty-eight hours or so dialing and 
watching CNN. And crying. She had spent two weeks in Port-au- 
Prince the previous summer and couldn’t imagine her cousins gone. 
They had to be alive. For their sake and for Haiti’s sake. 

Lily had been there when both sons had sat visiting Aunt 
Marianne down on the veranda, their eyes full of love. 

“You know you ate beautiful!” Jacques told her in a heavy 
accent. “Wait till you come to my graduation ceremony. Manuel and 
me will crown you the queen of all mothers!” 

They did this because they knew were it not for their mother’s 
sacrifices, they'd never date to dream to have their names written 
across the sky. 
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“My sons, you speak English more good than your mother,” 
Aunt Marianne said, beaming. “Come close so I can put my atm 
around you two.” 

Jacques and Manuel brought their chairs closer and squeezed 
their mother in the middle. Dusk had already settled and neither of the 
sons wanted to start the generator because theit manman exuded so 
much warmth that they forgot the sun had stopped shining moments 
ago and that they had been sitting in darkness. 

“Manman, Jacques and I will buy you a special chair for you to 
sit,” Manuel said, smiling. 

“We will buy you a gold pendant for your neck,” Jacques 
added. 

“We will grow the brightest red choublak flower for your hair,” 
Manuel cut in. 

“You will graduate with me, manman cheri. I will frame my 
cettificate for you. You qualify for first mother award. For all your 
sacrifice for your sons,” Jacques said, kissing his manman on her 
forehead, his eyes brimming with tears. 

“My sons, you make my heart swelling with hope. Thank be 
God for you.” 

Jacques had wept four years earlier too when Aunt Marianne 
finally got her green card after many years of being apart from her own 
sons. Lily was fifteen years old then and she, after cajoling and 
pleading with her mom, had been allowed to accompany her aunt to 
Haiti on what had been their first of many ttips together. Jacques was 
then twenty-three and Manuel twenty-one. They had teased her and 
called her “Lily of the Valley with twigs for legs,” as though they had 
known her since childhood. She always wanted a brother and that 
summer, she had found two. 

“We must feed you so you put on some weight,” Jacques told 
her. “You're still pretty, though.” | 

“Thanks. Does this mean I shall find a handsome and 
intelligent husband like my cousin?” she teased. 

“Manuel se powèt. When you engage, you bring him to Ayiti and 
Manuel shall teach your fiancé how to improve his looks and write 
poetry dedicated to you.” 

Aunt Marianne and Lily had laughed. 

“Nous taimons, manman,” they said before kissing her 
goodnight. “Bèl manman, bòn nwit.” 
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THE PHONE had finally rung on the third day and Lily’s heart beat in 
her throat. She didn’t know what to expect, but the dream suddenly 
materialized in her mind’s eyes and she knew Aunt Marianne had lost 
her precious bundle. The phone continued to ting but no one 
answered. On the radio, a reporter was saying that the Haitians were 
sleeping in streets and yards, barricaded with boards and tins and 
protected by able young men. And prayer. 

Lily went in the kitchen to make a sandwich. She heard her 
mom talking to a church woman named Sister Celianne, who’d lost a 
family of thirty. They all lived in a three-story apartment, razed to the 
ground. “Anmwe!” Sister Celianne cried. “Jez, sekou!” 

Lily lost her appetite, picked up the phone card and dialed. 
After the third ring, she recognized Tante Michelle’s voice, which 
sounded mournful and hoarse. 

“Tante Michelle, we’ve been calling for three days. Thank God 
you are alive.” . 

“My child, I don't see the good in bein’ alive. My ribcage hurt. 
For my country. For my nephews.” 

“Non, Tant, please tell me they're not gone.” 

“T wish I could.” 

“How do you know? Did you see their bodies?” Lily asked, 
afraid of the answer. 

“Child, you don’t have stomach for what I seen.” 

“Aunt, please tell me because we need to know.” Lily 
whispered because she knew her mother would never get the full story 
if she had the phone. She would begin screaming and warming up for 
the dance to come. 

“The earth wake me with her rage. I was sleepin’ and the wall 
threw me from one side to the next. I screamed for God to save me 
and He hear. But if I knew I would ask for Him to take me.” 

Lily pushed her door closed. She asked, “What happened after 
that?” 

“When the earth finally quiet her temper, I come to my sense 
and I hear people screaming as if the whole country have one big 
funeral.” 

As Lily was listening, she could picture her aunt Michelle’s 
round face and pensive eyes and her laugh lines, which made her look 
younger than her sixty years. Lily wondered whether she had aged 
these last three days. Her aunt was the one who had raised Manuel and 
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Jacques as her sons and as she so often said, what was the point in 
matrying when she had two sons to make life a bit more meaningful? 

“When I look outside....” Lily heard silence. “The seconds 
ebbed away. The hand holding the phone felt heavy, like marble. She 
heard her aunt whisper. “The country was cover with a white film and 
it was hard to see. But the screaming came from all corner of the 
earth. I couldn't sleep. The neighbor came to see if we ate okay but I 
was home alone. It was getting dark so someone tell me to wait for 
morning. He walk with me many miles to the University. Dead bodies 
everywhete. Some with no head. Some with no feet. My heart is 
heavy when I saw so many young schoolchildren dead. Some people 
sing. Some are on their knees praying in the street.” 

Lily looked for tissues to blow her nose but she couldn’t find 
any. She couldn’t go to the bathroom and risk her mother finding out. 
Her nose dripped as she listened to her dear aunt’s monologue. 

“When I get to the school, I don’t recognize it. Some men drag 
body. Some men try to move the bricks from body with still life in 
them. I see...I see something round under a blanket and my body 
shake and shake like the earthquake is still happening. I look at some 
corpse and see someone was stripped of his suit. Maybe someone 
change their mind about taking the suit. I see the sixth finger but every 
patt is bloody. So I go to the round thing covered under the dirty 
blanket but Jean, my friend, hold me back. “Let me see for myself! Kite 
m' mèl I scream and everybody stay back. I walk among mountain of 
dead bodies and I stop. I lift up the blanket. There my Manuel’s head 
greet me with a shock expression in his eyes. My body crumble to the 
ground next to him and I kiss his head and give him bath with teats 
and then I close his eyes and say a prayer for him to find rest. 

“I pay the men fifty-five dollars to dig the rest of his body from 
the pile because they already put other bodies on top of him. They say 
too much work to unload the dead so I give them forty-five dollars 
more. My friend Jean help them until they find the rest. There are 
other body with no head but my Manuel had an extra finger so it’s 
easy. Jean stay with the body until I come back from the klinik where 
Jacques work as volunteer.” 

Lily’s tears hit her cheeks and mingled with the slippery fluid 
dripping from her nose. “I’m sorry, Aunt. I’m sorry for all those 
terrible things you saw,” she said. But she needed to hear the whole 
story from her aunt's mouth. And then, it would be she who would sit 
her mom down and retell the story. 
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“Pm sorry, too,” she heard her aunt saying. “I’m sorry for the 
ones living.” 

“Don’t speak like this,” Lily implored. “Thank God you are 
alive.” 

“It’s not my place to question God, so I will not. But it is an 
awful thing that He let happen,” Lily’s aunt said. She swallowed saliva 
and sighed. “So I go to the clinic and find it down on the floor. They 
say the earth swallow the first floor with one gulp. The only two 
people who survive I find in front of the clinic, their head questioning 
the sky, and they tell me he is dead under the rubble. So I pay some 
men to help me dig and the first body is a girl with one leg. The 
second is a new bride named Camelia. Another body. Then another. 
Then another. Until they find my Jacques, his face mash up like a pack 
of horse trample it. I know it’s him because I see his beauty mark on 
his earlobe and he wear still his white doctor uniform.” 

Lily felt her face contorting because a sharp pain spread 
through her belly and she dropped the phone. “4%, Lil. Ou la? 
Lily?” She picked it up in time to answer yes and her aunt began to 
console her over the phone. 

“Don't cry, my cheri Lily. Be strong for your manman and your 
auntie. Promise me, Lily. Tanpri, pran fòs. When you speak to my 
sister, tell her I bury them in a coffin. Jean make two coffin for me but 
someone take Manuel’s head out and put another head with the body. 
Thank God we find his head.” 

Lily closed her eyes and pushed these images away. She 
pictured a desperate mother or father wanting to give a proper burial to 
a limb, a head, a foot or a torso. She wanted her mommy to come to 
her room so she could pass her the phone, so she herself could fall into 
a deep REM sleep. But Tante Michelle was still talking as though she 
needed to rid herself of this bad story, so someone else could carry the 
burden. 

“The head was toss under a pick-up truck that Jean rent to 
carry the two coffin,” she heard her aunt saying. “Jean pick it up and I 
told him to bury it with the other head.” 

“I love you, matant. When I come to Haiti I will go the 
embassy and beg the consul to give you a visa so we can take care of 
you.” 

“Chert, Lily. You my daughter. You all the child I have now. 
But don’t you worry about me.” 

“Do you want to speak to my mother?” Lily asked. 
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“Non, cheri, I can’t now. Pm sorry I give you so big a job. But 
tell them only what they need. Tell them. Manuel and Jacques buried 
with diyite.” 

And it was exactly how Lily told the story to all who would 
listen. That her cousins wete buried with dignity. She didn't tell them 
about the extra head in Manuel’s pinewood coffin. She couldn't bring 
herself to tell her mother, even when she insisted on the truth. And 
later, when her mother had gone alone to Aunt Marianne’s house to 
tell her the story, she couldn't find the words to say her nephew was 
headless when he was found. 


AS LILY STOOD on the threshold, she remembered the details of 
that phone call and felt her feet growing weak. She was startled when 
her mom said, “Lily, you still standing there? What about the bouyon?” 

The word bouyon made her picture meatless bones and goat 
brains boiling in a pot of stew with human faces floating above the 
broth, and Lily knew she was about to dance when she let out a scream 
from someplace deep in her gut that reverberated through her 
eardrums. Her aunt leaped from the bed and came to her side. She 
rocked Lily back and forth and cried, “Bring us cavalier. Let the patty 
start. We won the jackpot. Jackpot of all sorrow.” 


MARTHE TRIED to calm both her daughter and sister, but the dance 
had started. There was no stopping. She went in a corner of the room 
and fell on her knees and cried inaudibly. She cried for the nephews 
she hadn’t seen in over a decade and for the Haiti whose lands and 
mountains she had abandoned. She cried for her Marianne and for her 
friend whose sorrows could never be measured. Most of all, she cried 
for Michelle, her older sister, who was mourning alone. She would 
wait to teunite with Michelle before joining the dance. She would 
begin the minute the plane reached the airport. She was glad her 
daughter was the cavalier for now. 

Aunt Marianne and Lily swayed their arms and torsos in 
unison. On the wall, their shadows blended like crows ready to take 
flight. 

“No more crown for me. The mean earth eat my boys. No 
mote gold for me. No mote throne for me. No red hibiscus no 
more.” 
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WHAT SUSTAINS THEM 


Gariot Pierre Louima 


I: Madame Facheux 


CLAIRE LIVED a floor down from the men at number 12. They kept 
to themselves, emerging from their one-bedroom apartment for trips 
to the store and the Laundromat. They generally traveled together, 
wearing matching cardigan sweaters over their expanding bellies and 
slip-on Docksiders. The older man was the shorter of the two. His 
pudgy, hairy body moved in slow, arthritic steps down the block. The 
younger man was half a foot taller, slightly handsome by some 
accounts, clean shaven with close-cropped, salt-and-pepper hair. His 
features were square, masculine. 

At first, people in the building assumed the men were father 
and son or brothers. Claire thought they were too familiar to be 
brothers. The taller one rested a gentle hand on the older man’s back as 
they ascended the stairs. She thought once she saw them holding hands 
as they walked down the street pushing a cart of groceries. And when 
they laughed together, as they did that late afternoon at the mailbox, 
hidden as they were by the shadow of the staircase, she swore they 
wete getting ready to kiss. 

The truth of it was in the argument she happened to overhear 
while folding the laundry one Saturday. They were shouting like she 
and Felix used to fight when he’d spend a night with one of those 
women from around the corner on pay day. After the shouting in 
Kreyol, there was a loud crash and more shouting, then silence. 

Claire started to get up, was ready to march upstairs and pound 
on the door, but it wasn’t her business. Felix used to chastise her about 
getting involved in things she didn’t understand. Maybe his spirit was in 
the room just then, because when they didn’t start up again, she 
returned to the basket of clothes. 

She bumped into the younger one at the bottom of the stairs a 
few days later. 

“Your friend is not going out with you today?” she said. 

“Fred? Fatigue.” 


«A 


They laughed together awkwardly. His smile made her warm all 
over. It was a shame—no, unnatural is the word that came to mind—that 
no woman would be able to truly appreciate him up close. 

Felix would think this petty. On mote than one occasion, he'd 
called her childish, stupid and, once, evil, for imposing when their only 
daughter, Clarabelle, called and Claire nagged the girl for hours about 
her shortcomings. “Her life is her life,” Felix had said. “It's not our 
place to live her life for her.” But it wasn't about living her life, Claire'd 
argued. It was about fixing things when you saw they were wrong. ie 
was her prerogative as a mother, her responsibility, to tell Clarabelle 
what had to be done. 

If he had been more interested, she thought, maybe things 
would have been different for Clarabelle, who’d decided against 
college, moved to New York and, for a stretch of five years, managed 
only to call sporadically. Surely there were drugs and men and lack of 
regular meals and toach-infested apartments. Surely she'd abandoned 
the church, was passing for a Black American among her bohemian 
friends and pretending that she had no connections other than the oil 
and acrylic paints that she preferred to her mother and father. When a 
call finally came, the man on the other line spoke in halting English and 
broke into Spanish whenever the words escaped him. 

“T'm sorry,” the man said. “Accident. Accident.” 

He never explained who was driving that night, or where they 
wete going, or why Clarabelle had decided not to wear a seatbelt, or 
why, as a Jehovah’s Witness, she couldn’t take blood. Just that the 
setvice was in a week, and that he’d postpone if Claire and Felix 
needed more time to make it to Queens. 

She never forgave Felix his indifference. Told him so until the 
day he died, eaten up from the prostate out, cold and clammy after one 
rough night a few months into his treatment. 

j So sitting alone in her apartment, her bottles of Synthroid to 
make up for her missing thyroid gland, Metformin for the blood sugar, 
Avapro for the blood pressure, Prednisone for the swelling in her eyes, 
Tylenol for the pain that was always beneath the surface, and 
Calcitonin for her bones, which the doctor said were disappearing a bit 
at a time, she allowed herself the pleasure of meddling. 
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ON A CHILLY DAY in early February after counting her pills, Claire 
arrived at the market and selected a small shopping cart. In the aisle 
with the cereal, she saw a woman from her building, apartment number 
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11, Janet, wearing a colorful scarf wrapped around her head, a T-shirt 
one size too small and slacks that hung low on her hips. The boy they 
called Dino followed, pushing a cart laden with more food than the 
three in that family would be able to eat in a decent amount of time. 

Janet looked up, straight at her, and turned her back. “We have 
two boxes home,” she said to the boy. “Leave for next time.” 

Claire spotted them again in the produce section, and this time 
Janet acknowledged her. “Madame Facheux,” she said, only glancing 
up from her shopping list, a crinkled sheet of notebook paper. “Say 
hello, Dino.” 

“T haven’t seen you since New Yeat’s,” Claire said. 

Janet forced a smile. 

“You shop for so many when there’s only three.” 

“Don’t forget to get the fruits, Dino.” 

Claire spoke louder: “So much food in the shopping cart.” 

“Not that one. I hate cherties.” 

“Daddy likes these ones,” the boy said. 

Janet snatched the package from her son and placed it on the 
shelf nearest her. “Get zoranj.” 

“T see you're busy. Pll let you finish.” 

“Get a big bag. I don’t want come back.” 

“Okay, good afternoon.” Claire started toward the meat. 

“Oh, I’m sorry, Madame Facheux,” Janet said. “Some other 
Fis" 

Janet returned to examining her list. She looked rather cheap in 
that shirt and those pants, riding low on her backside like the girls in 
the music videos. And that scar. A decent woman would cover it up 
with some foundation, Claire thought, so that others wouldn't have to 
take it in, skin growing in tight knots on the side of her face. It was no 
wonder the girl’s husband had to put so much effort into softening his 
gaze when he looked at her. And that the little boy seemed constantly 
on edge, almost jumping out of his skin when his mother called his 
name. 

They checked out at adjacent registers. Though the little boy 
waved hello, Janet kept her eyes on the cash register. The check-out girl 
mistakenly swiped the same can of tuna fish twice. Janet asked the 
cashier if she were stupid, and then the women began yelling at each 
other in Kreyol. 
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When Claire’s cashier rang up her total, she did everything she 
could to hide the little accent she still had after fifty years in this 
country. She offered a five dollar tip, but the woman declined. 


CLAIRE PULLED her cart onto the property, and Janet was still 
sitting in the front seat of her car talking on her cell phone. 

Dino ran out of the building’s side entrance. He rounded the 
cat to the trunk and tugged two bags out. 

“What I tell you do, Dino?” 

As he jogged back to the building, he said, “He not even 
answering.” 

To get into the building, Claire had to pass the drivers side of 
Janet’s car. Janet sat on the edge of the driver’s seat, one foot on the 
pavement, the other still planted on the champagne carpeting. She held 
her head low, and in quiet, halting English, she said, “I don’t 
understand. Yesterday he good. I don’t understand.” 

“Something the matter?” Claire asked. 

Janet looked up and shook her head. “Papa’m,” she said. But 
only the sound of the P and M escaped her throat. Her body shook, 
and with her free hand, she held her body at its center. “Just now.” 

Dino returned to the car for more groceries. 

“Goddamnit, what I say?” Janet screamed. 

The bags he’d pulled from the trunk landed on the pavement 
with a crash, and white and orange liquid pooled onto the lot. The 
phone still clutched to her ear, Janet pulled her sandal from her foot 
and lunged from the car. Before she reached her son, Claire grabbed 
her from behind. 

“Don’t take out this anger on the baby,” she said. “Don’t take 
it out on him when he’s not the one who plans our lives.” 

Janet stood still, the phone still pressed to her ear, and she let 
out a loud “Anmueyf? Her body convulsed in Claire's embrace. 

Dino watched them for several long moments, horror written 
on his face. “You want me to go get him?” he asked. 

“Put these inside,” Claire said. “When you finish, go find your 
father. Tell him there’s an emergency.” 

The boy looked at his mother. She nodded. He stepped over 
the widening puddle and carefully took two more bags of groceries out 
of the trunk. Claire took Janet’s phone. A woman with a mousy voice— 
probably white, she thought-was on the other end calling Janet’s name. 
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“This is a lot for her,” Claire said. “She will call back in a 
minute.” 

“There ate matters that must be discussed and she's the only 
surviving relative that we know of.” Her tone revealed she had made 
this call many times before, and that she was unmoved by grief. 

“Yes, yes,” Claire said. “Let her sit down one minute. We'll 
find her husband and he'll call for her.” 

Claire folded the phone and slipped it into Janet's pocket. They 
walked to the building, and Claire imagined what people would think 
seeing the little old woman from number 6 supporting the woman 
from number 11 on one shoulder while pulling a catt of groceries 
behind her. 


JANET SLEPT, sedated with half a Valium. Claire dialed the women 
in the building whom she knew. By the time her chicken soup was 
ready for setving, they'd begun streaming into the living room. 
Somebody brought coffee. Someone else brought a deck of cards. As 
people arrived, they asked Claire where they could sit, if there was 
mote soup, and if anyone had stopped by the store for beer, just in 
case men showed up. 

“When the husband comes,” Claire said, “we'll see about beer.” 

“Mon, her husband still ain't come?” 

The question came from Justine, who'd been in the Bahamas 
six years before getting a boat to Miami. She spoke both Kreyòl and 
English with a Bahamian accent, throwing in “mon” here and there. 

“Wha her peeps them?” 

Claire shook her head. “Her father was her last family, you 
know,” she said. “I don't understand. Maybe he’s busy.” 

“T saw that boy outside. Gone tell him to call is daddy.” 

“He’s a boy, Justine,” Claire said. “He can’t make a man come 
to a house if that man does not want to come inside that house.” 

“Dem have problems?” 

Claire grabbed Justine’s forearm and led her into the privacy of 
the kitchen. 

“You know I don’t like to tell other people’s business,” she 
said. 

“I know you don't.” 

“All I will say is a man doesn’t leave his house all the time if 
he’s happy there.” 

“Ya mal” 


A 


“You know how the vents are here. I told you I hear everything 
from lakay masisi yo. Sometimes I hear him upstaits with them.” 

“You think Steven one of them boongie partners?” 

“When I told you last year the lady at number 3 was with the 
junkie, you didn't believe me until she called the police after he beat 
her. Anyway, keep your mouth closed and go ask if anybody need more 
soup. 

a The men started to come. Paul-Stephen from number 1 and 
Richard from number 9 were the first. Each came with a friend in tow. 
Claire was not sure who bought the alcohol, but thete was beer and 
whiskey on the dining-room table where they'd started a game of 
casino. 

This reminded Claire of home. People didn’t have to know you 
to mourn with you. They all knew the hurt because they'd all lost. They 
expected nothing from you but food and drink, not even yout 
company or conversation, but still you had their support. After 
Clarabelle died, the women from the building, even the ones who 
sometimes avoided conversation, sat with Claire while Felix and the 
men played dice in the front toom. But when Felix died, she turned the 
women away; she preferred the silence. Part of her wanted to know if 
there was any truth in what people said about a widow and death, that 
without some distraction from her hurt, she'd allow the sorrow to 
consume her and she’d follow him. Death was not as contagious for 
young survivors, so they let Janet sleep. 

Claire floated from one conversation to the next, lingering for 
brief moments to ask of a neighbor’s health, recommend a new mix of 
herbs and spices for homemade soup, and share what she knew of 
Janet’s family, because everyone wanted to know. To the women 
brewing in the kitchen and helping with the dishwashing, she shared 
that she'd seen Janet at the market and that they'd spoken briefly 
because they were both in a hurry. . 

“She’s the only one left, you know,” Claire said. “I know what 
this is like.” 

In the living room, Justine sat with the younger women and the 
smaller children. They watched the soundless television and spoke in 
whispers. Whenever Claire stopped by, they asked how Janet was 
doing. They asked about her husband, Steven, who still had not come 
home. 
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“That don’t make no sense, mon,” Justine said. 
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On the television, Sonny and Carly were arguing on General 
Hospital. Claire couldn't hear them. It didn’t seem to matter just then. 

When she was tired and her bones hurt, she sat in the dining 
toom with the men. She watched the cards fly. She laughed when 
someone said something vulgar or truthful. She raised her glass of 
water when one of them toasted the “old man.” No one knew his 
name. 

“You do good for her, Madame Facheux,” Paul-Stephen said. 

She let her hand fall on his left wrist and squeezed. His skin 
was warm and the hairs tickled her palm. 


AT FIVE O’CLOCK, she found Dino at the bottom of the stairs with 
two boys from the neighborhood, one fat and the other yellow and 
dirty. 

“Them people gone?” Dino asked. He seemed perturbed, like 
his mother was at the market. His face was scrunched up, as if he 
smelled something offensive. 

“Those people ate like your family,” Claire said. 

“Them Haitians ain’t my family,” he said. 

His friends laughed. They laughed like the vagrants on street 
corners laughed, loud and forced, slapping each other on the back and 
giving high fives. Laughing at her, she understood, but she didn’t care. 
He was too young and too stupid to understand that these boys would 
laugh at him when the chance came, she thought. She’d seen them in 
the neighborhood. Once, she saw the yellow one spit at a girl at the bus 
stop. He was with a group of boys who laughed when the girl cried. 
She thought she remembered him calling the girl a stupid Haitian. She 
couldn’t remember if she saw Dino and the fat boy at the time. 

“You two don’t live here?” she said. 

“They just visiting me,” Dino said. 

“Okay,” she said. “You, go upstairs. And you two come back 
tomorrow.” 

“T'm waiting to see when my daddy comes,” Dino said. 

“You can wait for your father upstairs. That’s where your 
mother says you can wait. But maybe you want me to tell her you have 
decided to wait right here, with these boys.” 

“Your grandmother is tripping, Nate,” the fat one said, pulling 
himself to his feet. The boys bumped fists, and when his friends had 
rounded the corner, Dino lumbered up the stairs. 
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THE MOOD in the apartment had changed. The women were sitting 
quietly, as if conspiting, and the men wete packing the cards at the 
table. Claire scanned the toom quickly, and almost didn’t see the man 
from number 12 standing by himself in the corner holding a bowl 
wrapped in aluminum foil. 

He smiled at her and lifted the bowl slightly, questioningly. 

“Go see about your mother,” Claire said to Dino. She 
motioned to the man to follow her into the kitchen. 

“I know some people have soup, but I don’t eat it,” he said in 
Kreyol. 

This felt wrong to her, that he was here. She didn’t understand 
why he’d come. She purposely skipped the phone number for their 
apartment when she’d made her calls because she’d only called the 
women. She felt she couldn’t look at him just then. 

“I had some fish and plantains,” he continued. 

She lifted the foil. The plantains had been boiled, sliced into 
small disks and arranged around the decapitated, fried tilapia. 

“I was going to put it in the kitchen, but the woman, Justine, 
said I should wait for you.” 

In the yellow light of the kitchen, he looked younger than she’d 
first perceived him. He hadn’t shaved, but the skin under the stubble 
was smooth, like a child’s. 

“Some people say the wife can be difficult about things,” he 
said, laughing. “I hope this is okay.” 

She found his joke offensive, too familiar, as if they often 
shared things about people. Or that she would take pleasure in such 
things. 

She spoke to him in English. “Some people can’t be pleasant 
when they lose family.” 

He followed her into the new language. “I no mean for now,” 
he apologized. “For sometimes, not now.” 

“You want soup? Coffee?” 

“You mad with me?” 

“Forget the soup,” she said. “We have some coffee. You want 
some coffee?” 

“Talk for some people no good. Some, not me, say she don’t 
like for talk.” 

She poured coffee into a paper cup and handed it to him. 


“Has Steven been over your place? The boy can’t find him. It’s 
been all day.” 
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He took the cup and smelled. Sipped, and nodded. “Mès.” 

She repeated the question, this time softly, and in Kreyòl, 
because she didn’t want it to be missed. “Gason ki ret la, Steven, ou pa we 
L” 

He looked up from his cup. “Ti gason an?” 

“No,” she said. “The father, the one who sometimes goes to 
your apartment.” 

He cocked his head; confusion registered on his face. He shook 
his head then swallowed the contents of his cup. He handed the cup 
back. 

“Maybe it’s not you he knows,” she said. 

He started to say something when Dino came into the kitchen. 

“She said she wanna talk to you,” he said to Claire. 

“Your mother is up? Does she want soup or coffee?” 

He shrugged. “She just said to call you.” 


BALANCING A TRAY of chicken soup and warm coffee, Claire 
pushed the bedroom door open to find Janet brushing her hair in the 
mirror. She’d changed her clothes, jeans replaced with a bright blue 
skirt and yellow T-shirt. When Clarabelle died, Claire wore nothing but 
black for six months. For Felix, it was a year and a half. 

She set the tray on the dresser. “You should eat something.” 

“Too many people,” she said. 

“You know how things go in the building. Somebody saw us in 
the parking lot and wanted to know if you were okay. Then everybody 
wanted to come give support.” 

Finished with her hair, Janet turned to the tray. She lifted the 
coffee to her nose, grimaced, and put it down. Then she picked up the 
spoon and sipped the soup. 

AGE 

“Too hot for you?” 

“Yo bwè sa andeyò.” 

Everybody drank chicken soup, Claire wanted to say, not just 
poor people in the provinces. She'd been born and raised in the 
suburbs outside the capital and they drank soup. “You have to eat 
something,” Claire said. 

“Take, for you,” Janet said, then she returned to her mirrot, 
rose up on her toes so she could peer at the bags under her eyes. 

Claire suddenly felt tired. She leaned against the wall and 
watched the girl primping herself in the mirror. It reminded her of 


- 
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Clarabelle on those nights when she’d claimed she was going to study 
with friends and Claire knew there was some boy waiting for her 
around the corner. Felix would wedge himself against Claire and 
Clarabelle when Claire would try to stop her from leaving. That was his 
thing, to sit on the sidelines and watch her work herself into a frenzy, 
then jump in only to pull her back and give the girl free reign to do 
what she wanted. He’d said he didn’t think it was their job to live for 
their child. He said once that their work as parents was complete once 
their daughter started bleeding. 

Maybe he was tight, Claire thought. Though she wanted to 
strike Janet to remind her of what grief should feel like, instead she 
took the tray and started out of the room. 

“Tell everybody thank you,” Janet said. “But too many people. 
Time for go.” 

She’d do no such thing, she thought while nodding. “You need 
to eat something,” Claire said. “And now is the time for black and 
white. You have death.” 

She left the door open as she left. It slammed shut behind her, 
so loudly she felt the vibration. Justine and the other women were still 
milling about in the living room. She handed the tray to the nearest 
woman and started for the door, shaking her head. The husband had 
come home. He was standing in the doorway talking to some of the 
men, who'd spilled into the hallway. Dino was with him, a little boy 
leaning into his father’s embrace, his eyes heavy. 

She said goodnight and squeezed past. 

Steven, the husband, tapped her shoulder. When she turned to 
him, he bent down and kissed her cheek. 

“Thank you for everything,” he said. “I couldn’t get out of 
work until now.” 

“She and her father were so close, you know,” she said. “You 
see she wouldn’t eat.” 

Claire excused herself. She ambled down the stairs and felt a 
pain rising in her knee. She felt sorry for the husband, that he would be 
trapped by a woman like his wife. If Clarabelle had been around when 
he’d moved in, perhaps things could have been different for all of 
them. Perhaps they would have sat together in her dining room 
drinking soup together after Felix’s death, and Steven would have held 
her hand in his warm palm while she cried, and the grandchildren—she 
always wanted them—would remind her of a time when laughter came 
easier than pain or grief or loneliness. 
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II: Jean-Jacques Fevrier 


THE PHONE RANG and Jean-Jacques’s body reacted as it did just 
after his sister-in-law, her voice steady in an unnatural way, told him he 
had to be mother and father to the one that remained. His heart 
pounded like quick palms on a drum, and his hands shook. Calm, he 
knew, would come only with something stiff from the flask on the 
nightstand. He took long swigs, washing his nerves down with plaque. 

In the shower he turned the water to scalding. It never burned 
hot enough. He believed David had done this, like the disappearance of 
all but the butter knives. His son bought him an electric razor for 
Christmas some years ago (“Better for your skin, Papa,” David had 
lied, and he thanked the boy, unwilling to tell him taking blades from a 
disposable razof:was too cumbersome to try.). 

When he'd pulled on his uniform, the phone rang again. 

“What were you doing?” 

“What do you think Pm doing in the shower?” 

“T called you,” David said. “Twice, actually.” 

“I'm picking up now.” 

“Papa, you know this job is important. Me and Millie can't keep 
paying...” 

“How’re my grandbabies?” 

“You have the bus pass? You know where you have to go?” 

“I ask about my grandbabies and he asks me about the 
goddamn bus. I forget Millie is the one with the penis in your house 
now.” 

“Dad!” 

“You'll make me late for this émportant job.” 

He hung up. That day it was coconut rum, sweet and 
unassuming the way it moves from tongue to stomach to head. This he 
wouldn't feel until lunch. If he could keep his hands from shaking until 
then, maybe he'd be able to keep this job for a couple of weeks. The 
last one, stocking shelves at a drug store, he kept for less than an hour. 
The supervisor, young enough to be his son’s son, said he smelled the 
whiskey. 


HE NEVER TOOK the bus, even if he couldn't afford a taxi and 
David had no time to drive him, which meant he spent most of his life 
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so close to the apartment on 52nd Street he could run to his 
destination if he were fit enough. As he walked that morning, the cats 
moved slowly through rush-hour traffic while honking and screeching, 
drivets shouting out windows. He thought of the buses he used to take 
in Nassau, when taking buses was a thing he did regularly. 

His daughter Gilles liked the window seat so she could press 
her face against the glass. “Papa, we pass there before?” she'd say. 
“Like the space ships. Like the rocket men.” 

Watching from across the aisle, Mirlinde would hiss, but he'd 
ignore her, because who’d bother a little brown girl with curly pigtails, a 
pressed peach school uniform and an accent so at home on the island 
you'd be shocked to learn her parents barely spoke English? 

“You see, Daddy?” she’d point. “I seen that church yesterday.” 

A building they saw every day, streets they passed hundreds of 
times. 

“Daddy, that ain’t been there before,” she’d shout at something 
new. 

Sometimes other passengers grumbled, but mostly, like him, 
they wete amused by her, by the way she looked out onto the city each 
day to be amazed at what had become so familiar to them all. He 
imagined she experienced the fiction he’d anticipated when he and 
Mitlinde took the boat from Cap-Haitien. Gilles was just a tiny seed 
who wouldn’t show herself for months still, and Jean-Jacques and 
Mirlinde had expected trees and beaches and jobs and beauty 
unencumbered by shacks in the countryside. 

“Daddy, look-it-here,” she’d squeal. 

He told himself death came swiftly, stealing breath and life 
from his wife and daughter in an instant, like the angel swooping down 
upon Egypt in that final plague. But that was wishful thinking. The 
news reports said the captain tossed the child over and, though she 
could not swim, the mother jumped in after. A woman who had been 
on the boat told the journalists something about screaming when the 
baby disappeared under the surface. The mother flailed then followed 
her into the dark. He could picture them all, could feel the pressure on 
his lungs whenever he thought about it. 

These memories were always close. The only way to keep them 
at bay was the drink, but the drink had a way of numbing you to the 
good things, like the new grandbabies. It had a way of slurring your 
words when there were setious things to be said. 
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THE WOMAN at the front desk clucked into the phone cocked in the 
one ear. She typed something into the keyboard, scanned the screen, 
and said something else into the phone. He didn’t understand what she 
said, as her English sounded mote like Spanish. 

“Jean-Jacques Fevrier,” he said again. “You have to ask for 
Mrs. Everett.” 

Her mop of unnaturally orange hair bounced as she swiveled in 
the seat. She dug out a file. 

“Maizzz Everett is in a meeting,” she said. “You were supposed 
to be here at eight, no?” 

“That's why I came at eight. You talked on the telephone for 
five minutes with your friend. After, you say you don't understand my 
English for five minutes. Then, you think Im lying so you call 
somebody to ask.” He said all of this while smiling, prepared to turn 
around and walk home if this woman said something ee to annoy him. 

She let “out a small laugh. “You'll do good here. I like you 
already.” Then she asked him to follow her to the back, to meet with 
Ms. Everett. At the end of a hallway, she knocked a door and handed 
him a file. A voice on the other side said, “It's open,” and he stepped 
inside. 

He expected a small woman. This one stood taller than he, with 
broad shoulders and legs like a man who played soccer. He thought for 
a moment that perhaps, yes, she could be a man. People did things like 
that in the United States—got rid of what they didn’t like, put on what 
they preferred. Something he didn't understand, but admired. 

Her hand though, when she shook his, told him that she was in 
fact a woman-how unnaturally small for her body, slender with red 
polish. 

“Your son told me you paint,” she said. 

“This is for odd job,” he said. 

She bore just the front thtee teeth and nodded her head. Her 
body shook some, and when she threw her head back to clear the hair 
from her face, he saw that her neck looked soft, though wide, like the 
rest of her. 

“T’ll show you where you'll be.” 

They must have created this job for him as a favor to someone. 
David knew people, and some of those people, he understood, wielded 
influence in places like this. Owned by the church, operated by people 
who liked to help, occupied by people whose minds were filled with 
the transgressions of those who came before them. 
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Jean-Jacques’s job here would be simple; whatever they needed 
him to do—fix sinks, walk crazy people to therapy sessions—he’d do. He 
would work with Maxo, a community college student preparing to be a 
math teacher. 

It took Jean-Jacques less than a moment to realize that here, 
like everywhere else in the world, he would be alone. When Maxo’s day 
ended, he’d board a bus home to a woman and children, to a life 
unencumbeted by the pressure, by the water, by the memory of the 
little girl in the pigtails staring out at things she’d one day leave forever. 
That kind of guilt was Jean-Jacques’ to bear alone. He felt this with 
David as well. As the boy grew up, he forgot the absence of his mother 
and sister. He had been two years old when Jean-Jacques took him 
from his mother and, despite her reservations, arrived in Miami for 
what was supposed to be a brief visit with relatives. And he was three 
when Jean-Jacques told Mirlinde he wouldn’t return, but would send 
money for het boat ttip. He had told her this was their chance; the 
house, the clothes and the roses didn’t matter. Just the birth certificates 
and Gilles, he’d said. And on the night Mirlinde set out, David was 
with an aunt while his father slept in another woman’s bed, a final 
round, Jacques had reasoned, before his wife arrived. 


WITH MAXO, he painted a room white like a hospital wing. They 
painted two walls, each one working alone with a roller. Maxo kept a 
radio tuned to a Spanish-language station. He sang along sometimes, 
but mostly hummed quietly, leaving Jean-Jacques undisturbed for the 
most patt, except when Jean-Jacques failed to re-wet the brush and, 
instead of adding a new coat, he pulled paint away. 

When they were done with the two walls, they unloaded a 
truckload of canned goods, and then Jean-Jacques watched as Maxo 
fixed a leaking pipe in the kitchen, replaced a screen in a bedtoom 
window, then called his girlfriend to tell her he missed her. 

There was always someone crying, complaining or laughing 
about something. A woman told Jean-Jacques he was pretty. She 
giggled, a noise that escalated to loud laughter as the others joined her. 
She touched the side of her face. This small gesture made Jean-Jacques’ 
head spin. He felt tiny pricks on the surface of his flesh, and then the 
bile, which he swallowed before it came up. He retreated to a restroom 
and drank the contents of the flask. 

The gesture, the hand on her face, reminded him of Mirlinde 
and her roses. She had planted them herself on the windowsill. Jean- 
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Jacques had convinced himself that he could smell them blooming each 
morning, though he never had. Till this day, he couldn't tell you what 
roses smelled like or if they had smell at all. He only remembered her 
tending to the small buds, her hair down that day, the strap of her 
dress, the one over the left shoulder, hanging limply down the one arm, 
Uncharactetistic of her, she ignored the strap, tended to her garden, 
and paid no attention to Gilles chasing chickens in the yard. 

He’d asked her about this need to plant things. She said it was 
her way of making Nassau a permanent place for them. That, with the 
blossoming of new flowers, she could mark the time they’d spent there 
in that new life they’d build together. She’d set out to plant something 
that would make him see what she felt in her heart. 

“You'll like these,” she’d said. She’d woken him with a kiss on 
his forehead, innocent and tender the way she kissed him, and she’d 
tubbed a palm in circles on his chest. “I’m making a present for you,” 
she said. “This will make you settle.” 

Settle, he understood, meant an end to the scheming, the letters 
he’d sent to relatives in Port-de-Paix asking about a boat. He needed to 
be out of Nassau and in Miami, where’d he’d heard Haitians found jobs 
and homes and money to make them forget what they’d left behind 
and what they’d come to. She understood this once, had shared it. But 
then the children, born of this place, and barely Haitian beyond their 
noses, gave her some false hope. The roses, planted in two pots by her 
small hand, were the beginning of this life. 

After washing up, he met her at the window. He embraced het 
from behind and kissed the shoulder above the loose strap. “Madame,” 
he’d said. “I like you like this.” He kissed her neck before backing 
away. 

She turned to look at him. 

“Look at your mummy, Gilles,” he said. “She’s beautiful, yes, 
even with the dirt from her planting.” 

“Shut —,” she said. She put a hand to her face-warm, he 
thought-then returned to her planting. 

He wondered if she cursed him for leaving and forcing het 
hand by taking David with him. He wondered if she cursed him for 
leading her to this, for leading Gilles to this. Or if she thought of more 
pleasant things, like the roses on the windowsill, and that Saturday 
when the limp strap on her dress was an annoyance she could ignore. 
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THAT AFTERNOON, he dropped three light bulbs when trying to 
replace a burned-out bulb in the recreation toom ceiling fan. Ms. 
Everett didn’t wait for 3:30 to send him home. She took his pay out of 
her putse. Her face had flushed red, and he’d laughed. He walked to 
Take One on 79th Street for a look at the naked women. He told the 
bartender about her size and her hands. The bartender didn’t laugh. 
“Just keep it easy,” he said. 

By the time he’d gotten to his door, there was also a pounding 
in his head, heavy and steady. The Rebel Yell in the paper bag in his 
bosom would put him to sleep after dinner, which suited him fine 
because tomorrow he could sleep in. He held the bag like a sleeping 
baby in his arm. The other hand, the one aiming the key, shook 
violently. 

“You know there's a death.” The voice floated so softy he 
thought for a moment he’d imagined it. It came so close, and though 
quiet, there was a command in what she said. “There is a death,” she 
said. 

He looked at her. It took him a few seconds to focus. He saw 
het hair, how in the artificial light of the hallway, it framed a reddish 
face. He couldn’t remember her name just then, but he recalled her 
husband, Felix, who sometimes shated a beer on the stairs if the heat 
brought them out of doors to escape the suffocation of the apartments 
without air-conditioning. Felix had died, he knew, after months of 
illness, and his wife had mourned as quietly as she’d come upon him 
that night, had turned neighbors away when they came with soup and 
tea and condolences. Jean-Jacques and the woman rarely had occasion 
to say anything to one another. They sometimes passed in the hallway, 
and though she’d sometimes tutn her nose up at the smell of him, her 
eyes bore a kindness. 

“You look like you need something to give you fòs,” she said. 
“You need something to give you-oh, how do you say it in English— 
something to sustain you.” 

He laughed at this. He understood the word that had eluded 
het, souf-relief or rest, something to give him a break. She was probably 
thinking food like they'd have at a wake, but he had something closer, 
in his bosom, in the brown paper bag. 

“Souf, madam,” he said, “I have plenty.” 
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GATEKEEPER 


Nathalie Cerin 


AT 7:00 AM in downtown Port-au-Prince, I stood in a long line of 
hopefuls. My mother pulled out her digital camera to capture the food 
wrappers, fruit peels, and juice bottles that already lined the walls of the 
U.S. Embassy. She scoffed and said, “You’d think they would have the 
decency to clean this place up.” The camera was a birthday gift from 
my father. With this camera, my mother felt like a journalist whose 
mission was to document various striking elements about life in Haiti, 
just in case CNN or the Discovery Channel were going to need her 
findings for an important documentary. While waiting for that unlikely 
phone call from CNN, the camera served as a great visual aid when my 
mother recounted the events of the day to my father, mostly the stories 
that amused her. The trash surrounding the embassy was sure to be 
added to my mother’s repertoire of jokes. 

Along with me were fellow Haitians, dressed in their Sunday 
best. Little girls with beautiful hairdos sported brightly colored ribbons 
and barrettes, little boys shifted uncomfortably in slacks and dress 
shoes. Mothers and fathers were in suits and pretty dresses, their shoes 
shined to perfection. I began to question my simple choice of 
wardrobe: my high school T-shirt, jeans, and a pair of Chuck Taylors. 
We all were carrying birth certificates, bank statements, and health 
records, treasures that, with the exception of days like this, remain in 
the safety of an obscure hiding place—under beds, at the bottom of 
closets, in locked drawers. 

In front of the U.S. Embassy, true entrepreneurs are born. 
Services one would not imagine are turned into small businesses there. 
To my left, a man was running a small photo shop out of the back of 
his pickup truck, conveniently generating standard passport and visa 
photos on the spot. To my right was a young man sitting on a small 
stool, offering the use of his cell phone for 5 gourdes (about 12 cents 
U.S.) per minute. A group of people had the bright idea to line up 
chairs against the wall, and were charging people by the minute for the 
ptivilege to sit on them. The chair business particularly caught my 
mother’s eye, and out came the digital camera. My mother questioned 
the vendors about the success of their business, partly out of curiosity 
and partly out of amusement. “Wait till I show your father this one,” 
she whispered to me as she took one more photo. 
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And what would such a place be without food vendors selling 
pate kòde (Haitian patties), coffee, and buttered bread, since almost 
everyone in line had been too nervous to remember breakfast at home. 
My own stomach growled as I watched people purchasing their meals, 
but I was far too anxious and uncomfortable to even think of eating. 
Then I saw my favorite vendor of them all, the man I like to call 
“Staple Pimp.” Staple Pimp’s sole service consisted of stapling the 
different components of one’s visa application together for a small fee. 
He was clever enough to convince everyone in line that a staple was 
absolutely necessary for visa approval; this, of course, was not true at 
all. However, out of fear of being rejected for something so simple, 
everyone paid Staple Pimp to staple their documents together. Staple 
Pimp deserves a standing ovation. 

I stood in the middle of this madness, heart racing, stomach 
growling, a dream in my heart, and an 1-20 in my hand. I had done my 
patt. I had attended the college fairs, spoken to countless admissions 
counselors, gone on the campus tours. I had taken my SATs, graduated 
from high school, applied to college and had even gotten accepted. 
Now I waited for Uncle Sam to do his part and grant me the 
documents to allow me to study in the United States as a Haitian 
citizen—the golden ticket to his chocolate factory: the F-1 Student 
Visa. 

Clutching my documents to my chest, I firmly informed Staple 
Pimp that I would not be needing his services. 

Finally the doors opened, and we were allowed to enter the 
room where the interview section of our visa application was to take 
place. To my mother’s great disappointment, all cameras or cell phones 
with cameras wete confiscated at the door. There would be no 
documenting of this experience. I walked in as Staple Pimp and several 
others in line looked at me with disapproval. "Poor stupid girl," they 
were thinking. "She probably would've gotten it, if she had just taken 
that staple." 

Inside, a glass window separates the interviewee and the 
interviewer, separating Haiti from the United States. The decision lies 
in the hands of one interviewer. One man decides who enters and who 
does not—a gatekeeper holding the key to the land of opportunity. A 
skinny white man with black hair and thick glasses, he sat smugly in his 
desk chair as if it were a throne; he occasionally wrinkled his nose and 
yawned, making a point of his dislike for the many unworthy Haitians 
seeking access to his great country. He never looked up during the 
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interview, leafing through their documents, uninterestedly asking the 
routine questions. One by one the six people in front of me received 
rejections. It was hard to understand what determined who got 
accepted and who did not. For the time being, all I could tell was that 
six people had approached the Gatekeeper with the necessaty 
documents, but were not deemed worthy enough to receive visas. 

Right in front of me, in a worn black suit probably reserved for 
all special occasions, was a man in his thirties. We will call him Jean—a 
very common male name in Haiti. Jean was wearing way too much 
cologne; I imagine he sprayed himself that morning with more 
conviction than ever because that day he needed to make a great 
impression. Jean strutted over to the Gatekeeper's window, his head 
held high. His confidence in his broken English, and his optimism for 
the outcome of his interview were endless. As if the glass window 
could keep the Gatekeeper from hearing him correctly, Jean 
commenced his'speech screaming at the top of his lungs: "I have been 
accepted to the college of theology, because I wish to preach the word 
of the Lord to the people. I have a mission from God." 

Jean's interview did not take very long. The Gatekeeper denied 
his request, and sent him down to the line where a very nice lady 
printed out a letter explaining to the applicants in detail that they would 
not be going to the United States. 

It was now my turn. As I approached the window and handed 
over my documents, Jean gave me a resigned grin and a shrug as he 
walked out, as if to say, "Hope you have better luck than I did." 

The Gatekeeper started off the interview, not even bothering to 
look up at who he was speaking to. "Créok ou français?" 

"English," I timidly responded. 

Taken aback by my proper English pronunciation, the 
Gatekeeper oh-so-graciously granted me the favor of looking up at my 
face. For the first time that day, the man smiled. He asked me how I 
learned to speak English so well, and what I planned on studying. 

The casual conversation made me nervous. What would be the 
outcome? 

He told me of his college experience, and assured me that I was 
about to have the best four years of my life. My hands were trembling. 
Does he mean I'm getting my student visa? 

After about five minutes of friendly chatter, the Gatekeeper 
smiled again and handed me a piece of paper. "Pick up your passport at 
this address at 4:00 tomorrow," he said. 
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With this simple phrase, I was officially an F-1 holder, an 
international student in the United States. In my mothet’s embrace I 
walked out of that building, smiling. “Bonne journée,” I said to Staple 
Pimp on my way back to the car. 


WITH MY NEWLY awarded golden ticket, I entered the gates of the 
United States of America. I had been to the United States many times 
before, but this was the first time that I would be living there by myself 
for an extended period of time. The visa did give me permission to 
attend an American university, but not without conditions. The F-1 
Visa holder may not obtain employment off-campus while attending 
school; their main focus should be their studies. The F-1 holder, 
however, may work on campus, no more than 20 hours a week. The F- 
1 holder may freely enter and leave the United States, provided they 
show proof of good standing in their university and an 1-20 signed by a 
qualified school administrator at their U.S. port of entry. 

It was clear to me that my interaction with the Gatekeeper did 
not stop at my interview at the embassy. Gatekeepers presented 
themselves throughout many instances in my college career as 
professors, international advisors, financial aid advisors, and 
immigration officials. My encounters with the gatekeepers were always 
positive ones. I remained lucky for quite some time. 

Sooner or later, however, my good fortune was sure to run out. 


I WENT BACK to Haiti every chance I got. My senior year of college, 
my little sister and I flew to Haiti to spend New Year’s—which is also 
the Haitian Independence Day—with my family. The plane full of 
homesick Haitian passengers applauded as we landed into the Port-au- 
Prince airport, and the old lady wearing five hats sitting in front of me 
began to sing a song (that I am positive she made up), thanking Jesus 
for a safe landing. I usually laugh at this inevitable spectacle that occurs 
in any flight containing Haitians, but that day my sister and I were so 
happy to be home we cheered right along with them. I even let out my 
own joyful “woohoo!” 

During my stay home, I planned to reconnect with old friends, 
attend parties, and enjoy nice, long days at the beach—everything I 
desperately needed after prolonged months in the uncomfortable 
winters, and the busy, impersonal way of life in the United States. I'm 
going to enjoy this to the fullest, thought. I would be in Haiti for a little 
while—until January 12, 2010. 


l D 
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THE MORNING of January 12 was beautiful. I woke up early, 
intending to enjoy every minute of my last day of vacation in Haiti. At 
around 4:45 pm, I called down my little sister, Tina, and her best 
friend, Sarah, for dinner. The girls sat at the dining room table and, as I 
stood in the kitchen leading to the backyard, we talked about how 
much we'd miss Haiti once we left. 

Suddenly the earth shook. 

It was not my first time in an earthquake; I did not think much 
of it when it started. I stood in the doorframe of the kitchen, waiting 
for it to subside. However, as the house grumbled violently, the dishes 
in the cabinets and inside the china rattled; soon the force of the 
shaking made me stumble outside. As I ran towards the street, the 
front of the house tumbled down—first the windows came unhinged, 
then the stone walls sutrounding them collapsed. As I searched 
frantically for a’ safe place to stand, I screamed for Tina and Sarah to 
come out, which they did. Our housekeeper stood next to me, praying 
and screaming, and the yard man, a few feet away, was trying to keep 
his balance. As my sister and her friend walked out, miraculously 
unscratched, the wall separating our yard from our neighbor's came 
crashing down. 

The earthquake subsided, and that’s when it hit me—my 
mother was not home, but my father... My father was still upstairs. 

“Papi!” I screamed, terrified, dreading the worst. 

“Papi!” Tina cried. 

His voice came from somewhere above my head. “I’m trapped 
in my room.” 

“You need to come down,” I said. “The rest of the house 
might collapse.” 

SEL iggy.” 

My father climbed over the rail of his balcony, and climbed 
down a wall to join us. We stared at each other, and stared at the 
house, and hoped that our mother was all right, wherever she was. We 
all tried in vain to teach our loved ones on our cell phones; the 
networks were down. 

We walked out to the street, too shocked to cry, too shocked to 
react, and stood back to assess the damage. Our house had not stood a 
chance against this earthquake; like most homes in Haiti, ours was 
made out of heavy stones and blocks in an effort to resist hurricanes. 
The architecture of the house had proven very effective during the 
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hurricane season for many yeats, but no one had planned for a 7.0 
earthquake. 

It was total chaos. Neighbors wete coming out of their houses, 
screaming, praying out loud; people were driving madly, as if they 
could escape the disaster that had just happened by driving 100 miles 
an hour in a residential area. 

Not too long afterward, my mother artived, crying frantically. 
We wete happy to be reunited, but were still deeply wortied about our 
other relatives. 

As the sun went down, we attempted to contact everyone we 
knew to see if they were all right. In vain. After hours of worty, 
confusion and sadness, we settled in the car for the night, too afraid to 
go back indoors. In the morning, my mother’s camera was put to good 
use. She shot our demolished house from every angle, and made videos 
of the streets. This time, I was right there with her, taking my own 
pictures on my camera phone. Internet access at the neighbor’s house 
was restored, and an email from a friend informed us that U.S. citizens 
were being evacuated from the country. As an American, Tina was 
guaranteed a safe return to the United States. As for me, I was a 
student in good standing with Uncle Sam. Surely, our passage would be 
smooth; it only made sense. 

My sister and I scavenged through the rubbles for our 
passports, and headed for the airport, hoping to catch the flight 
scheduled for Pennsylvania. En route to the airport, I realized that the 
devastation must have been more widespread than I first thought. The 
boutiques and hair salons, the schools and churches—all were now big 
piles of concrete. Everywhere people walked around with bandanas 
over their noses, trying to block out the stench of dead bodies. 

At the airport, we learned that a small airline owned by 
American missionaries was in fact evacuating U.S. citizens. 
“Passports!” a heavy-set Caucasian woman shouted in our direction, 
blonde hair captured into a messy ponytail. She was obviously no 
stranger to Haiti, and like us, had been through a lot. She stared at my 
visa with confusion. “I’m not familiar with this,” she said. “PIl have to 
have this document verified.” 

My heart sank. 

After thirty minutes of waiting impatiently, I was informed that 
I would not be allowed to leave the country. 

“You do not have the right papers,” the woman said, as if to an 
illegal alien attempting to sneak her way into the United States. “We 
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don't know what these papers are,” she said, as if I had just rowed up 
to the shores of Florida in a makeshift boat. “Only your American 
sister may come.” 

I watched my little sister walk off, her safety ensured by her 
government; while my government had yet to provide safe haven for 
our now homeless family, while my government had yet to make an 
official statement to comfort its people and reassure them that help 
was on the way. 

As the Gatekeeper refused to grant me access to the United 
States, I sobbed aloud for the first time since the earthquake. I was 
right there with Jean and the many other people who wete denied visas 
four years earlier at my visit to the embassy. I was bitter. 

But then, suddenly, pride swelled within me, drying my tears. I 
thought, “I am Haitian,” and vowed to do everything in my power to 
rebuild my country. I thought of my childhood, remembered hot 
summer days playing soccer barefoot in the driveway with shoes as our 
goal posts, and a flat basketball as a fousbd/ ball. I thought of eating 
dozens of zanmann (tropical almonds), leaving the seeds in the sun to 
dry, and later cracking them open to eat the delicious inside. I recalled 
the nights listening to mystical Haitian folktales in the dark when the 
electricity went out, and being scared even when the story was a happy 
one. 

In a sliver of time, I was reminded of my heritage. I am Haitian. 
I am Haitian; nothing granted or denied to me by any American 
gatekeeper can change that. 
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HAITI, A LOVE LETTER 


TO PLACE AND MEMORY 
Nathalie Foy 


THERE IS A PHOTOGRAPH of me in my nightgown with wet hair, 
holding a fat, green, hardback collection of fairy tales. The Hamlyn 
Giant All-Color Book of Fairy Tales. 1 am smiling up at the camera. I am 
about five or six and my legs stick straight out—the armchair engulfs 
me, the book covers my entire lap. 

The photo was taken in the living room of out house in Haiti. 
The book sits now on a top shelf in my youngest sons’ bedroom in 
Toronto. I remembered it suddenly last night as I was trying to recover 
memories of Haiti, and it came fully alive: a sentinel, alert and watching 
over my boys from the top shelf. It has been around the world and 
back. The book is here, safe and sound, and the house it once came 
from, I am quite sure, is not. 


A TWO MINUTES’ WALK up the hill from our house in Haiti was 
the Hotel Montana. Five days after the earthquake in January 2010, 
Nadine Cardozo Riedl was pulled alive from the flattened hotel she 
owned and managed with her sister. It was their parents’ hotel when 
we wete there. Mr. Cardozo would chat with the guests while he 
cleaned the pool with the skimmer. Nadine is a blur on the edge of 
memory. 

We spent almost every Saturday afternoon at the pool at the 
Montana. Our nanny, Andréa, who lived with us during the week, left 
for the weekend, and my mother took us up the hill while my father 
finished his six-day work week. My mouye tells me alternately that the 
hotel staff “were very good to you” t “spoiled you rotten.” Hither 
way, the memories are a hazy ue My brother and I religiously 
ordered the spaghetti and meatballs for lunch. I have told my kids 
stories about those meatballs for years. Even after becoming 
vegetarian, I yearn for them. We would eat, swim and get sunburned. 
It sounds so ordinary, but this is the stuff that the memories of 
childhood ate made of, and many of my childhood memories were 
made in Haiti. 
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MY FATHER’S WORK took us to the island in 1975, and we lived 
there until 1979. Dad worked for Raymond International, and they 
built a new seaport in Port-au-Prince. The pier was visible from the 
balcony of our house in the hills, and we could observe its progress 
from home. When it was complete, we packed up and moved to the 
next country, the next project. 

Leaving is never easy, however; the breaks are never clean. 
When you grow up in one place, I imagine, space and memory and self 
change in step with one another. My sense of self and memory 
fractured with each move. Without daily reminders from our 
sutroundings, we lose hold of the details of how the space made us. 
Some potential for what can become a memory is left behind forever in 
our wake. 

Memories of Haiti have come back to me in fits and starts over 
the years. In 1986, when my family moved to Egypt, I opened a 
packing crate that had languished in storage, waiting to clear customs. 
Inside were the husks of insects that had found their way into our 
boxes and perished as the crates sat idle on the docks. Homesick and 
lonely, I waited impatiently for the tangible links to the last place we 
called home. When I opened the crate, I was brought back, instead, to 
out move to England from Haiti. Eager to reunite with our toys, my 
brother and I tore into his massive Lego bin, with all of its separate 
compartments for the various sizes of blocks. When we flipped open 
its lid, all of those tiny compartments had drifts of the discarded wings 
of ants. Individually, the wings were almost invisible, weightless, the 
opposite of the heavy damp of London. I don’t know where the ants 
ended up, but there must have been thousands of the papery wings left 
behind, hidden cargo, discovered again years and miles hence. 

In a university dorm, listening to my roommate’s stereo 
blasting Paul Simon’s Rhythm of the Saints, we threw open our windows 
and balcony door to the sudden appearance of spring in Montréal. 
Snow melted in the park across the street, the trees outside our 
windows dripped a percussive rhythm of their own, and the smell of 
warmth after too much cold blew in with the spring air. I heard Paul 
Simon sing about the early morning sunlight, about “a soul’s returning 
to the earth/To the rose of Jericho and the Bougainvillea.” I was 
transported back to tropical heat. I remembered the great clouds of 
fuchsia blooms that towered over me, blooms that seemed to occupy 
the thresholds of most places I went into. Bougainvillea. I loved 
hearing that word. I reveled in the fact that I had a vision for the 
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exotic word that he sang. A sudden pink presence appeared over a 
nevet-mourned absence: the song returned to me a lost word for the 
flowers that grew and tumbled over the retaining wall around out 
house in Pétion-Ville. 


WITH EACH MOVE to a new country and school, patt of the ritual 
of making friends involved listing off all of the countries in which we 
had lived: Liberia, Nigeria, England, Saudi Arabia, Egypt. As I grew 
older, I began to notice eyebrows go up when I mentioned Haiti. 
“What was hat like?” I did not understand the significance of people’s 
more urgent curiosity about Haiti. It wasn’t until I was in high school 
that I became aware of the historical and political background that 
others had of Haiti. For me, Haiti was just once home, with all the 
same domestic drear and comfort of any other of our homes. 
Gradually, a gap opened between the truth of my experiences and the 
facts on the news. I looked into deeper and deeper chasms between 
memory and information. The foundation on which sat memories of a 
former home became shaky. In order to claim to be as well-informed 
as I was well-travelled, I had to move away from the comfort of 
spaghetti, swimming and sunburn and integrate the facts of corruption, 
poverty and violence. 

I saw Raoul Peck’s Moloch Tropicale at the Toronto International 
Film Festival in September, 2009, and I began to feel a pressure to 
retrieve more of my own memories of Haiti. I was less attuned to the 
political content of the film’s depiction of Haiti’s latest mad despot 
than I was overwhelmed by its images and sounds. I did not feel 
nostalgia so much as a pressing obligation to add my own lost 
memories to the wave of impressions from the sights and sounds of 
the movie. My memories did not want to play second fiddle to official 
history anymore. 

In that theatre I heard Creole for the first time in more than 
thirty years. It was my younger brother’s first language. It was the 
sound of Andréa’s voice when I came home from school. “Bonswa, 
bonswa.” Its rhythm shook loose all sorts of things that didn't want to 
be forgotten. 

The movie began with panoramic views of the verdant hills 
around Cap-Haitien and the Citadel. Lush doesn’t even begin to 
describe the density of that green. A vision flickered for me when I 
saw those hills and trees: my mother’s aqua Volkswagen Beetle laboring 
to climb the hills of Pétion-Ville on our way home from school every 


. 


day. Union School, where my mother taught kindergarten, was in Port. 
au-Prince; at recess we played in an enormous field of dried grass under 
the baking sun and caught grasshoppers. In the rainy season, we had 
to time the trip home carefully. It rained at dusk every evening, and if 
we hadn’t begun our trip home, we would have to wait out the rain at 
the bottom of the hill, which became impassible with its torrents of 
water and floating debris. It was a steep climb to our house, and while 
watching the hills on the screen I suddenly remembered the sensation 
of coming level as we entered our driveway. You had to brace yourself 
for leaving the driveway, for being pitched forward, but returning did 
not require forethought. The car tipped us gently home. “Bonswa, 
bonswa.” 

From our back balcony, we had a view of Port-au-Prince: a 
border of green down the hills, then urban sprawl to the water and the 
pier. The view had practical as well as aesthetic value: during the many 
blackouts, wheri power was cut to alternating sections of the city, my 
mother would look out to see where the lights were on and telephone 
my father to tell him where to pick up ice on the way home so that she 
could keep the food in the fridge cold. 

I hated the blackouts. I was frightened of the dark and dreaded 
bedtime on the nights we had no power. 

How small was my fear? How many children lay terrified in the darkness 
after the earthquake? 
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ABOUT ONCE a month, we went out on the Blue Bird, a catamaran 
that left from the old port, across from the new pier where my father 
worked. We sailed out for a while, weighed anchor, swam, floated in 
massive black inner tubes and came back on board to eat taw conch 
drowned in lime juice. The divers would swim close to us kids until 
we'd had enough of the water and were safely back on board. Then 
they would disappear under water and resurface with the conch shells. 
My mother took the empty peach-pink shells home and left them on 
the patio so that the ants would clean out the remaining meat. When 
she was sure there was no meat left to fester and smell, she brought 
them inside the house and into the dozen other houses and countries 
she lived in afterwards. I am still wary of those large shells and fearful 
of their smell of rotten fish; I got too close once while they were still 
curing on the patio. 

On that patio, my brother and I chewed and sucked the juice 
out of sugarcane. It was a treat from Andréa, who would use an 
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enotmous machete to peel off its tough outer layer and to trim off the 
mashed pulpy inches as we worked our way down the cane. The 
machete was longer than her arm, and I can still sense its weight as it 
made its arc through the air and made contact with the sugar cane with 
a dull chump. 

On that patio, my brother and I ate ripe mangoes, the juice 
dripping down our chins and arms, the ants emerging to collect the 
sticky bounty. 

On that patio, I learned how to eat oysters from the shell, also 
drowned in lime juice. A man would arrive with his basket of oysters 
and shuck them by the dozen. He sat with a cold Pepsi or Teem in the 
shade. He was a study in contrasts: the massive shell that filled his 
palm and the small amount of meat inside it; the grit of sand and the 
soft pulp of the lime; the rough, dull outer shell and its smooth, 
pearlescent rainbow of colors on the inside; the rainbow of colors on 
the man’s hand, from the palms, to the nail beds to the scar tissue from 
years of work with a shucking knife. I remember those scars. 


I HAVE an awful memory, but, yes, all of this has come back 
somehow. The earthquake has made a formal act of remembering and 
telling urgent. I will not say that memories have come flooding back. 
That word describes a process far easier than what has been a 
deliberate digging for facts, images, and sensations that have been 
nudging up through layers of time and consciousness. I have had to sit 
and concentrate and summon things. I have had a lot of help from 
photograph albums and from my mother, who, like me, pulled out pen 
and paper after the earthquake. She has filled pages and pages with 
snatches of memoty. | 

When I ask my mother to tell me what she remembers, her 
memories are those of a mother who had the care of young children. 
She tells me about ice cream cakes she made that melted before we 
could blow out the candles. She tells me about the massive flying 
cockroaches and the tarantulas in the bathtub. She describes the sound 
of killing them, and I am glad, for once, for the frailty of my memoty. 
She tells me about the markets and the Madames Sarah—or 
madansara—calling out to the shoppers. She tells me about the bags of 
tice at the grocery store, stamped with the message “A gift from the 
United States of America,” sent as international aid, sold on the black 
market, then sold at the corner store. Her anger about those bags of 
tice has not abated in all these years. 
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I feel the weight of privilege. I know all too well that the 
happiness of my memories comes from the double privilege of 
expatriate income and the blissful ignorance of childhood. It comes 
from the adults who kept us safe: Andréa, the divers who swam in a 
protective circle around us, the hotel staff who spoiled us rotten. I 
know now, as I never did then, about the violence, the dangers, the 
political instabilities, the revolving regimes that led from corruption to 
cotruption. I have seen images of machetes and knives raised in 
violence, of massive tires on fire, belching black smoke, but I assert 
that those images are no more the definitive Haiti than my childhood 
memories. Part of the work of reconstruction after the earthquake 
must surely be the celebration of all that was beautiful about living 
there. My memories are not just fairy tales. They are lived experience, 
gratefully recalled. Haiti is large; it contains multitudes. 

After seeing Peck’s film, I had a feeling of urgency about 
accessing memories from Haiti. After the earthquake, when I asked 
myself why I had felt that pressure, I realized that Haiti was where I 
last had an uncomplicated sense of myself in the world. Prior to living 
in Haiti, I had lived in Liberia, Nigeria and England. After that, we 
moved back to England, then Saudi Arabia, England again, then Egypt, 
where I graduated from high school and, out of habit, began my own 
seties of moves to Canada, Ireland, and Japan. The impact of too 
many moves caught up with me after Haiti. I have never quite 
belonged to a place since then. In Haiti, I was still fully adaptable to 
my surroundings. My world was simple. I did not experience any 
sense of dislocation. 

Now the whole country has been dislocated. 

Nights and nights I have sat and cried watching the news. I 
have said a thousand thanks for the health and safety of my three boys. 
I have raised money. I have been humbled by the enormous generosity 
of Canadians, whose donations to relief efforts keep pouring in. I have 
watched our Governor General, Michaélle Jean, make her return home 
to Jacmel and weep openly at what she saw. I have listened to my 
mother’s recollections, and we have patched each other's ragged 
memories. I have tried and failed to reconcile the happy memories of 
childhood with what I learned afterwards about the inequities that 
made our happiness possible. The memories have come back, but the 
gap between truth and facts has not closed. 
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AFTER ALL OF THAT, I have this to say: Haiti is not just grey 
disaster. It is beauty and life and rhythm. It is a thousand shades of 
red and blue and green. It is the sound of heavy rain and generators 
and ctickets in the night. It is the smell of fish and citrus and burnt 
sugat at the rum factory. It is the weight of a soothing hand on a 
child's back in the frightening darkness of a blackout. Haiti is the soft 
folds of Andréa’s embrace. It is Mr. Cardozo by the blue pool. It is 
Nadine Cardozo and the resilience of life pulled from the rubble. 

I hope that the millions of survivors in Haiti and the millions of 
visitors who have also been there will add their own stories of beauty 
and resilience to the images of destruction. 

I hope that all the lost souls return to earth in bright clouds of 
bougainvillea. 
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AGONY AND BEAUTY 


Barbara Ellen Sorensen 
oe 
Ayiti ak tout moun ki sou tè Dayiti se pitit Bondye. 

Yo enpòtan anpil pou Li. 

Li toujou tande priyè yo. 


I STILL DREAM of Haiti, of the cadence of Port-au-Prince, of the 
cacophony of people walking brusquely down crowded, narrow streets, 
their lean arms swinging loosely. Facial expressions barely change as 
kamyon and taptap rattle past, the tires perilously close to feet butnished 
white with the exhaust-fume dust of the capital city. Faces show no 
interest if you lean down from a kamyon, as I have done many times, to 
hand street vendors damp paper gourdes in exchange for small bags of 
fried plantains. Everyone is selling something, voices rising and falling, 
faint song and hysteria intertwining, voices wrought shrill and edgy by 
years of violent regimes and dictators. Desperate women thrust their 
babies out, begging me to take their children back with me to wherever 
I have come. 


FOR FIVE YEARS I traveled with teams of doctors, nurses, and 
dentists to assist in medical clinics in Petit Trou de Nippes—“Small 
Hole in the Wall”—a small, rural village eighty miles south of Port-au- 
Prince. Because an Episcopal Church funded our travels, we were 
considered missionaries. I was not evangelizing, however; I was 
working with my hands. I was a full-time editor at a magazine in 
Boulder, but my managing editor was open-minded about the trips and 
enjoyed accounts of my experiences. 

Stepping out of the Haitian airport terminal for the first time, I 
walked right into a crowd of rioting baggage attendants, all vying for 
our business, all wanting to be paid in American dollars. As several 
men wrestled on the ground, others grabbed our bags. A frenzy of thin 
arms and twisted faces floated in the stifled air around me. In the next 
instant, someone had resolved the conflict by narrating an eloquent 
Creole version of the story of the loaves and fishes. I watched 
incredulously as the Haitians around me listened intently to the story, 
then dispersed with grudging looks as we boarded the taptap. 

The noise of the city grew quieter as the vehicle drove us quickly 
up the winding hills of Pétion-ville, the elite community where former 
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president Jean-Bertrand Aristide had once lived. We wete quickly 
escorted into the lavishly decorated Hotel Montana, where strands of 
pougainvillea and hibiscus flanked the pool and caged birds. On the 
walls surrounding the winding staircases were beveled mirrors and 
paintings of voluptuous, light-skinned Haitians, their arms full of 
calabash and lemons. In all the years I went to Haiti, I never saw an 
obese Haitian; in the clinics I saw vety thin people, their skin patched 
with scabies and burns. 

We stayed at the hotel in Pétion-ville one night. In the morning, 
after warm baguettes and sugared café torréfié, we began the ten-hour 
journey to the village of Petit Trou de Nippes. 


MONSOON RAINS sometimes rendered impassable the unpaved 
strips of roads. The mountains atound us were shrouded in the endless 
smoke of deforestation. I came to love the burning smell, though it 
announced a grim ecological future. 

We passed smoky forests of palm trees, little lean-to’s of palm 
fronds and sticks, roughly hollowed bark canoes, and miles of beaches 
scattered with empty conch shells. Our kazzyon continued up through 
the narrow streets of seaside towns, French architecture still intact. 
Women leaned from precarious rails waving ted kerchiefs. We swept 
through Miragoane, another crowded seaside town that many years 
later would gain infamy as the city where an American journalist was 
beheaded. We ctossed seven rivers, our kamyon sliding and lurching 
sideways down slick, muddy embankments. 

The tows of limestone cottages looked pastoral and diminutive 
with their turquoise and sea-green paint, but if you looked closely you 
saw that the walls surrounding them were often lined with upturned 
conch shells and glass shards. This was the way the presidential palace 
looked, as well—fear ensconced in color and flowers. The year the first 
democratic elections were held, the palace was sutrounded by 
makeshift wire-woven fences. 


IN PETIT TROU, I assisted the medical personnel in the clinics, 
sometimes dispensing deworming medicine, sometimes holding strips 
of gauze as the doctors peeled back burnt skin from a child. There 
wete so many burns from the open, charcoal fires. Once, as a little girl 
was screaming, I stroked her arm and sang softly to her in French. 
From high school French class, I knew only “Au Clair de la Lune.” 
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At times we had to hold crowds of people back from the clinics. 
They came from miles away, eager to see a doctor, the women with 
flowered hats and kerchiefs on their heads. Shoes they wore, if any, 
wete flip-flops or strapless sandals. How thin their wrists, how smal] 
their bones! These women, their neat skirts brightly colored and 
expertly pressed, held babies lightly in their laps, and many of the 
children sat perfectly still, their eyes following me listlessly. I came to 
recognize the orange-tinted hair of many of the children—a color 
signaling chronic, severe malnourishment. 

If the doctors and nurses didn’t need me, I helped with fluoride 
treatments at the dental clinic. One of the dentists, a man who had 
traveled all over Africa, India, and South America, used little anesthesia 
on his patients, mainly because we did not have much to spare and 
there were so many in need. I never heard a Haitian cry out in pain, 
however. Occasionally, through the dentist’s clamped fist in their 
mouths I could hear a faint and breathy “ahhhhh ... ” as I stood to the 
side and waited in case the dentist asked for additional stetilized 
instruments. Eroded teeth were extracted, deformed roots like 
blackened husks. 

Sometimes I mainly updated records of all the children who 
attended the Episcopal school that our mission supported. This 
entailed speaking directly with the children and gathering information 
about their home lives. I liked this the best because I could practice my 
Creole. I had to ask them their age, if they lived with both parents, and 
how many years they had been attending school; I also verified their 
full names. We took Polaroid pictures of each child, stapling them to 
the paper with all the other information. Back in the States, this 
information was transferred into a computer database. In this 
rudimentary way, we acquired sponsors for school children. We 
brought enough film with us so that all of the 250 students could have 
an extta copy of a Polaroid to bring home. For many of the children, 
this was the first picture they had ever seen of themselves. 


FOR LUNCHES, we spread mamba beurre d'arachide épice over pain de 
cassave. In the late afternoons, the cooks began the preparation of the 
evening meal. Once, I wandered into the kitchen area with a precious 
gift: three eggs that a Haitian woman had insisted I take. Pd been 
walking back from the clinic when she’d ran out to greet me, squeezing 
the eggs into my hands... 
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Behind the kitchen area two older men held a goat by its horns. 
In one swift slice, a sharp machete opened the animals throat, while a 
wooden bowl collected the blood. The goat struggled weakly and made 
gurgling, rasping sounds. They applied burning palm leaves to the 
goat’s hair until it was easily scraped away with their machetes. This 
took some time and one of the men, sweating and breathing heavily, 
pushed his straw hat back and wiped his forehead. Squatting on the 
ground, he smiled up at me and exclaimed, “Beaucoup de travail, hein?” 
He was clearly amused by the opportunity to put on a show. 

Before dinner, groups of us followed the children through fields 
of egrets and lemon trees until we came to a coral cove. Contemplating 
the water, the children discussed its dangers. If they saw in it something 
suspicious, like patches of floating algae, they pinned our arms to our 
sides and scolded, “Pa naje! Pa naje!” The coral rocks that we jumped 
from wete treacherous enough, and many times a nurse or other 
yolunteer would scramble up from the water only to have their leg or 
atm totn. I learned to be patient. The tide was usually high and if I 
waited for a wave, it would lift me as effortlessly as a shallop—a small 
open boat the Haitians used in shallow waters to fish—and I could 
gtab onto the rock, find my footing, and pull myself up. 

These swimming excursions often, and delightfully, supplanted 
the pitiful shower arrangements. The showers built for the missionaries 
wete hastily thrown together, concrete-block structures with a flimsy 
plastic shower curtain covering the opening. From a thin, rusted pipe, a 
cold trickle of water fell over your head. We bathed this way for years, 
until someone came up with the bright idea of packing portable solar 
showers. These high-tech, little camping contraptions were filled with 
cold water in the early morning and hung from a tree branch. 
Constructed of durable black PVC, the water inside was quickly heated 
by the sun. The five-gallon bag was large enough to provide many of us 
with warm showers. We sometimes squabbled over who had taken the 
last one. Even though there was an on-off valve connected to the 
shower head, encouraging you not to waste a drop, it was tempting to 
leave it on longer than necessary and soak in the warm water. Even 
when you wete sweating and your clothes stuck to your skin, it was 
remarkable how much cleaner you felt after a sun-warmed shower. You 
felt luxurious and pampered. 


THE HEAD COOK, Madame Odette, who rarely spoke to anyone, 
accompanied Father Octave, who headed the mission. She was his 
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private cook from his home in Port-au-Prince. She hired several of the 
local women as assistants, many of whom lived in huts made from tree 
branches and palm fronds with mud floors. They helped with the 
cooking but also washed our clothes with bars of soap, squatting over 
plastic tubs of water. They later lay our clothes to dry across bushes, 
tree branches, anything that the sun passed over. Our bras and undies 
were intermingled with T-shirts, skirts, pants. The unrelenting humidity 
kept the newly washed clothes damp most of the time. 

These women also squatted over coal fires to prepare three meals 
a day for the missionaries, under the direction of the formidable 
Madame Odette. It wasn’t just fried meat. It was fried meat with spices 
and sauces that sparkled in your mouth and reminded you of history; it 
was the food of Africa, France, Spain, the Americas. There was sassot 
kabrit, poul fri, lambi, diri kole, mayi moulen, bannann peze and pikliz. We had 
sweet papaye for dessert. At night, there was a steady flow of rum along 
with Cuban cigars, couttesy of the Cuban doctors who Castro had sent 
down to join us. I learned to enjoy a few drags on the cigars; the smell 
of them was of wood and smoke and earth. 

Beginning in the early evenings and continuing late into the 
night, all of us played with the children who wandered into out 
campsite. I spent hours teaching them to fold origami paper into birds 
and flowers. They taught me Creole wotds, songs, and dances with call- 
and-response refrains, and a circle game involving rocks, speed, and 
rhythm. I learned to speak Creole with a clumsy tongue, continually 
reverting to my poor, yet more precise, French. One little boy, Welet 
Pierre, contorted his face when I spoke French and pretended he could 
not hear me. It became a sort of game with me yelling, “Vous étes faché? 
Pourquoi?” The other children laughed and poked his arms until he 
began to smile and answered me in the most lovely and perfect French. 

But I soon discerned that it was Creole that Haitians were the 
most proud of, the language that had originated in turmoil, yet had 
absorbed the musicality of all the people who had ever inhabited the 
tiny island: the indigenous Taino and Carib people, the enslaved 
Africans, and the many European oppressors—the French, Spanish, 
Portuguese and English. Creole is really a phonetic language that 
illustrates the tenacity, bravery, and imaginative character of people 
who wete once horrifically brutalized as slaves. It is a language that still 
puzzles linguists, but delights the ear. The ability of the Creole language 
to knit together story and drama both frightens and awes me. 
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AT NIGHT, I never slept well. The humidity bathed my skin and the 
inside of the nylon tent. The Vodou drumming and perpetual stream of 
rara bands kept me restless. One sleepless night I got up and some 
children took me down the road to a cockfight. Around me women 
had set up little shops of fruit, pistachios, and rum. These vendors eyed 
me warily. When they saw I was interested in the cockfighting, a largely 
male spectator sport, the children pushed me to the front of the circle 
and I watched as sleek brown and white roosters tore into theit 
opponents’ heads. Returning to camp, I passed the medical personnel 
and staff who sang out to me joyously, drunk on rum and Haitian beer. 
I forgave them their indiscretion in front of the Haitians. They had 
seen tetrible things in the clinics: untreated, gigantic, distorted tumors, 
people on the threshold of death from AIDs or any number of 
diseases. 


SOMETIMES I THINK I love Haiti because it is an island that does 
not want you to leave. I remember I felt cradled in the opium-like 
humidity and slow pace of village life. I did not want to leave. 

But of course, after thirteen days of chaotically administered 
medical care, we had to pack our bags. For miles up the road from 
Petit Trou, villagers would run after our kamyon and thrust folded 
letters into our hands, crinkled notes they hoped would reach relatives 
in Port-au-Prince. Often Haitian men jumped up onto the moving 
kamyon, hitching rides until the driver discovered them and screeched 
to a halt. The hitchers would jump off, smiling, and yell curses in 
English. Good-naturedly. 


ONE OF THE YOUNG WOMEN who had traveled with us was met 
by her Haitian relatives at the hotel. They watched us as we jumped 
down from the kamyon. We were covered with a black film of dirt, our 
hair matted with sweat and dust. They stood on the marble stairs and 
spoke to each other in soft tones, laughing as we picked through our 
duffel bags. These people were tall and their skin gleamed a cool 
umber. They were dressed all in white. These wete the people we could 
bately see at times; they had chauffeurs and armored cars that slid past 
our kamyon, the windows tinted, their expressions obscured. These 
Haitians lived in Pétion-ville in guarded mansions and they protected 
their wealth. It was impossible not to like them, and yet they stood 
shaking their heads and laughing at our filthy appearance. 
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“Nathalie,” they said to the young woman, “You ate finished. 
Now come with us.” 

They spoke these words in amused tones—tones that seemed to 
imply how foolish we had all been. They knew what to do with their 
own country, we did not. 

At the end of each trip, we usually went to Oloffson’s, the hotel 
and restaurant where the writer Graham Greene had stayed. There 
wete many Haitians there and plenty of French visitors. I could hear 
the French people all around me, their clear, decorative French 
language that made Creole, in this setting, seem coarse and nonsensical. 
I grew defensive, then embarrassed. Who was I to claim any allegiance? 

At Oloffson’s we were guarded like jewels by men with sawed. 
off shotguns. Our dinners of lobster and lamb were served on pale, 
blue china amid flowers, candles, and the sound of the urban band, 
RAM. The doctors toasted each other and people made sentimental 
speeches. 

Feeling slightly nauseated, I found my way to the dance floor. I 
lifted my face up to the ceiling fans to catch what little breeze there 
was. A young man who had traveled with us wrapped his arms around 
me and, weaving, said, “Come on, just dance, just dance.” 

I remember feeling like a ghost; I had literally forgotten my 
former life and felt no remorse. Then I remembered my sons and 
husband and it was they who seemed like ghosts. I was floating in some 
kind of purgatorial, yet unfathomably beautiful universe. 

During those years, Haiti was like a drug. Each time I returned to 
the states it would take months before I could relinquish the sound of 
individual Haitian voices. They filled my head, seeped into my everyday 
thoughts and wove a melodic, haunting rhythm into my body. 
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EARTHQUAKE 


Suzy Magloire-Sicard 


IN JANUARY 2009, I retired and spent three weeks in Barquisimeto, 
Venezuela. In December of that year, to continue the celebration of my 
newfound freedom, I flew to the warm hillsides of Haiti, where I was 
to remain until mid-January. 

My last visit to the island had been in 1999, when I was invited 
by the Haitian Artists Group to present my poetic work, during the 
week of the Diaspora. At that time, the country had been in turmoil; 
the guards following us around for protection, along with my having to 
find refuge in a hotel instead of with relatives, had contributed to instill 
in me a strong feeling of insecurity. Now that peace and stability had 
returned to the country, I seized the opportunity to go catch some sun 
there. 

The airplane was packed—a reassuring sign. As we flew ovet 
Haiti, I could not help but notice the virescence of mountains that had 
been batren before. At the airport, instead of the habitual crowd of 
beggats and boisterous youths who usually welcomed the tourists’ 
atrival, everything was neat and quiet. No problem clearing out of 
customs and locating the chauffeur sent by my cousin to pick me up 
from the new covered parking area. The streets were cleaner and the 
walls of several properties adorned with colorful murals. Just being in 
the country put me in a euphoric state; I was rediscovering my country 
of birth, my Haiti Chérie of yesteryear. 

My cousin and her husband gave me a regal welcome; I enjoyed 
the crowing of the roosters at dawn, the coconut water served at 
breakfast, fresh from the trees, the juicy oranges and the sing-songs of 
the ambulant merchants promoting their wares. As I traveled through 
town, however, a realization worried me: Port-au-Prince was 
overcrowded. In Canapé-Vert, that former enclave of the Haitian elite, 
known for its multicolored flowers and houses, its tall trees, and its 
display of opulence, people couldn’t help bumping into each other on 
the streets, and the sophisticated houses now hid behind big tall 
concrete fences with tall gates. The greenery of the surrounding 
mountains was replaced by a multitude of concrete little shacks, and 
the lush green canopy had turned solid gray. 

I was mad—mad at that state of affairs which had allowed the 
Haitians to endanger their lives by building so many little houses in the 
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flank and on top of the mountain. Looking at the hanging slum that 
surrounded Port-au-Prince, I felt a deep loss. The beautiful town of my 
youth had to be buried in my memory, for she no longer existed. 

I decided to shorten my stay and leave the country on January 
9. In the meantime, I made plans to spend four days in Plaisance, the 
scenic village of my birth, and to visit Cap-Haitien, in order to admire 
and appreciate once more the awesome and imposing sight of the 
Puilboreau, the majestic mountain located on the north side of the 
country. Although the bus was packed and the roads dismounted, I 
remained full of expectations at the thought of seeing the village of my 
youth. While traveling on the main road, I discovered that the flood of 
1984 in Gonaives had transformed the once desolated savannah 
(Savanne Désolée) into a beautiful lake spanning across the road, and 
that a bridge now allowed for traffic to proceed. A few miles before 
Gonaives, we were forced to take a detour because the road was still in 
construction. 

As we finally reached the Puilboreau, I felt like time had stood 
still for the past forty years. Stunning edelweiss still hung on the side of 
the mountain, and little boys still ran without pants among the gardens 
full of fruits. When Chatard, my favorite vacation spot, came into full 
view, flowers and high trees laden with coconuts, soursoaps, mangoes 
and breadfruits were still bountiful on both sides of the road. I was 
elated. 

Once in Plaisance, I encountered so many people on the main 
street that I decided to go visit a friend in Cap-Haitien and return to 
the village for a day. I did, and found myself a perfect stranger. The 
villagers I knew, aside from a cousin, had all relocated to Port-au- 
Prince, Canada, the United States or somewhere else. The thought that 
my country was like a feather pillow that had been shaken all over the 
world came to me. Wherever stands a piece of land, you will find a 
Haitian. 


I BOARDED A PLANE for Port-au-Prince on December 31, 2009, 
accepting the invitation of another cousin. I contacted a travel agent 
to change my reservation and leave Haiti on January 9 but, on January 
1", 2010, early in the morning, I got the news that another cousin's 
ailing husband had died and the burial was scheduled for January 11. I 
decided to postpone my departure and stay for the funeral. 

Before the church service, something peculiar caught my 
attention: the roosters appeared confused, crowing at all hours of night 
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and day. In the morning of January 12, at six o'clock, I was awakened 
by the unusual batking of one of the dogs. I looked through my 
window and saw the animal in a frenzy, grasping at the fence. When I 
inquired about the dog’s behavior, one of the helpers told me that he 
might have seen a cat. “Strange,” I thought. 

Later that day, after enjoying a copious supper, my cousin and I 
sat at the kitchen table, sharing pictures of my father, my grandmother 
and my aunt, taken in 1909. We were laughing at the comments 
scribbled on my aunt’s face by a child— “A ugly little girl”—and at the 
words “crossed eyes” written on my father’s face, when all of a sudden, 
the humming of a motor caught my attention. This was a familiar 
sound made by the truck of the water vendor who sometimes left his 
motor running while delivering Pam pi bon. Behind my cousin stood a 
tall bookshelf adorned with framed family pictures. When one of the 
pictures fell on the tiled floor, followed by another, I immediately 
yelled, “Earthquake!” and took cover under the massive mahogany 
dinner table. I beckoned my cousin to join me, but she was both still 
and speechless, terrified by what sounded like the scratchings of a 
powerful monster trying to break loose from underneath. I thought 
the tiled floor was breaking open. 

I quickly figured out that if I tried to escape by going through 
the living room, the den, the veranda and then under the concrete 
staircase leading to the second story of the house, the whole building 
might fall on me. I remained under the table, praying, calling on Jesus 
who had calmed the sea in the Bible. My nephew, a construction 
engineer who was using the computer upstairs, ran down the stairs and 
hollered, “It’s an earthquake! The house is going to collapse. 
Everybody out!” 

I flew out in no time; two maids and a gardener running from 
the kitchen grabbed my cousin and carried her out. We got into a car 
parked in the driveway and drove next door to the house of my 
cousin’s son. 

The house we vacated sustained a lot of fissures but did not 
collapse. The house next to it, which was newer, stood without any 
damage at all. We brought out cushions and spent the night on the big 
lawn and on the patio, offering to accommodate some of the neighbors 
as well—forty of us sleeping under the sky, listening to the screams of 
that one lady whose daughter, newly married, was trapped with her 
husband under the rubble of a big supermarket. The streets were 
packed with people rendered homeless, and my niece Dominique, 
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restless in the night, never ceased to fetch mote water, food, and 
medicine for these hungry strangers. I turned into a bodyguard, 
following her around. 

Instead of the familiar crowing of the roosters, a strident wail 
woke me in the morning, choking the entire neighborhood, 
reminiscent of the lament of the Egyptians when they woke up to fing 
their first born dead in the movie The Ten Commandments. The cry came 
from everywhere, deafening, terrifying. Although most of the 
telephone lines were down, people with direct connection to the USA 
could still receive calls. That morning, my sister called from the United 
States to make sure I had survived. Some of our cousins living in Haiti, 
she said, had not been heard from. 

The streets were flooded with people, some with suitcases on 
their heads, all trying in vain to avoid the bodies wrapped in white 
sheets on the sidewalks. A three-story school had crumpled like a 
pancake. A four-story church could no longer be seen from the main 
street. The earthquake had caught the parishioners by surprise during a 
funeral, and they had all died. 


THE MAJOR EARTHQUAKE was followed by some minor 
aftershocks. One had an intensity of 6 on the Richter Scale. People 
lived with the fear that the island was going to disappear. On the 
fourth day after the quake, I woke up and walked to the porch to find 
evetybody with toothpaste under their nostrils; the stench from the 
decaying bodies had started to permeate the air. Also, more family 
members had moved into the house looking for shelter. 

When I learned that the American embassy was ushering cargo 
planes out of the country, I decided to take my chances. 

On January 16, on his way to work, one of my cousins gave me 
a tide to the airport. In Turgeau, the sidewalks were also covered with 
corpses wrapped in white sheets. One could tell that some of the 
victims had died sitting up and some lying down. In that 
neighborhood, a friend who had escaped the flood in Gonaives and 
moved to Port-au-Prince on “safer grounds” died with his wife and 
visiting daughter. The Sacred Heart Church had collapsed—only the 
cross in front of the church remained standing. | 

When I reached the airport, at least five thousand people were 
waiting at the entrance, even though the cargo planes would only 
transport American citizens on that day. I stood under a scorching sun 
for nine hours before reaching the gate. When the clerk told me that I 
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had to leave my trunks behind with all my belongings, I waited another 
hour for the chauffeur to come and get my suitcases from me, eyeing 
some kids who were wearing two or three dresses in order not to leave 
them behind. 

Finally I was allowed through Immigration. 

I left Port-au-Prince on a cargo plane, landed in Miami and 
took a plane to Boston via Atlanta, Georgia. I reached my home at fout | 
o'clock in the afternoon of Sunday, January 17. My ordeal had lasted | 
about thirty-three hours. 

Then, it struck me. | 

How lucky I am to still be alive. 
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AYITI, LEVE 


Fabienne Sylvia Josaphat 


Yo kite nou pou n' mouri, 

my father said in my mother’s dream. 
We ate left for dead. 

We ate buried 

under rock and rubble, 

concrete and rebar. 

We cry, we crumble, 

and once we fall, 

we are forgotten. 


Ayiti, leve, 

the poet said. 

The writer concurs, 

the singer agrees, 

and their voices rise like the dust, 
higher and higher, soaring in the wind. 
You are not dead. 

Rise and walk again, 

daughter of Lazarus. 


Ki moun ou ye? 
For us, this is what matters. 
What is your given name? 


Do what you do best, and sing. 
Sing to prove 

that you are not crushed, 

not defeated, 

that your last breath 

is in every stone, 

every limb, every body, 

every fallen angel. 


Leve! Rise! Wash your face. 
Sip on this bitter coffee, 
grab your makout, your large hat, 
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dress in your finest clothes. 
Ayiti, begin your konbit. 


Haiti, small giant of the West, 
jolt awake! 

Breathe, sing, teach for heaven. 
So the world can hear. 

So the world can listen. 


They will lay down laurels 
and you will enter the arena in glory, 
cheeted, 

ptaised, 

crowned once again, 

Pearl of the Antilles. 
Reclaim your throne, 

your dignity, your pride. 
Onè, se respè, 

It's what you have, 

all that you're left with. 
No, ou pa mouri, Ayiti. 
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ALTUNE 


Alison Luterman 

BE eeeeeeeeseseseseSSeSsesesssese 
This is a letter 

to a girl who could well be dead; 

a girl I met years ago in Haiti, 

in the back of a barefoot village, 

huts plastered with chicken droppings mixed with clay, 
children with round bellies, 

and one skinny donkey. 

This is a letter to that girl in her skirt 

of knotted cloth, her feet graceful 

on tough paths, amid the fog of burning dung. 
Girl who bent 

over a fire to stit rice, sent a child 

shimmying up a coconut tree 

to fetch fruit for the stranger, 

offered the only broken chair, a cup 

of water and stories, 

while a congregation of kids in torn shirts 
clustered around to watch the blanc 

scratch her mosquito bites 

and marvel how her blood ran as red as theirs. 


This is a letter 

to you, Altune. I gave you my earrings 

for lack of anything else to offer, 

small silver stars 

you accepted gravely, saying, 

Until you come back. 

So some kind of covenant was struck— 
although a week later I flew home 

to my extravagant country to sit in a basement 
trying to write that story. But what 

could I say in the face of a place 

as hungry and harsh 

as your village, where women buried one, 
two, eight children, and kept bearing more, 
where a cup of rice could expand 
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to feed whoever came over, 

whete men wearing black glasses appeared at midnight 
to hack arms from shoulders with dull machetes, 

to strew the legs 

of young women on the paths 

where their mothers would find them. 

Place of jagged mountainsides scraped clean, 
everything burned for charcoal, 

where the dead and the living walk so close 

not even a breath separates them. 


I went back to America 
to lead my life of words, 
worthy or not, a life 

soft as milk. 


Then the bloody broom came 

as it comes in Haiti, sweeping 

and sweeping, 

all the skinny chickens into the wind, 

the children into barbed wire prisons. 
So, 

this is a letter rolled up and stuffed 

into an old plastic soda bottle, 

set afloat in an ocean of shame. 

I was an ungainly girl 

who wandered off the path and found 

your village. You lived there. 
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WHICH DEVIL? 
James E. Cherry 


... And by Wednesday Pat Robertson 
declared that Haiti was being punished 
because of a deal with the devil. 


Which devil, Mr. Robertson? The diminutive 
demon general who came in the name 

of sugar plantations and imperialism— 

or the French government returned twenty years 
later with embargoes and ransom notes for lost 
property and 150 million gold francs? 


Which devil? Theodore Franklin Roosevelt, 

with the Panama Canal in sight, invading 

and occupying a sovereign state for nineteen years— 
or the U. S. Government pulling puppet strings 

of a country doctor and his police force 

of rapists, torturers and murderers? 


Which devil? Washington D.C., anointing 
Baby Doc as he fled with the National 
Treasury under one arm and the hopes 

of the Haitian people under the other— 

or financial goons in plush corporate offices 
in New York and London, breaking 

the bones of a nation one at a time? 


Which devil, Mr Robertson? Mother Nature, 

who comes in the flood, famine, and earthquake— 
or the one you see each time you look 

into the mirror of Western civilization? 
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HAITIENS : ÉTRANGERS 


Danielle Legros Georges 


What hits you first is the heat—like a wall, like stepping into an airless | 
vat. The senses immediately confused: you are stepping out of an 
enclosed area into open ait, into daylight. For a moment you don’t know if 
you're breathing. The sun’s reflection is blinding off the tarmac. You 
step onto a clacking metal staircase that leads from the plane to the 
landing field. 


Next you make out human forms. People standing on the airport 
terminal roof. The people who appear to be always awaiting the 
coming and going of planes. The people behind the high mesh fence 
who are always there, it seems, to the returning. 


They emerge from the concrete, out of waving palm-tree green, from 
an indigo and dipping backdrop of mountains. Their gestures—say, an 
act of shifting from one hip to another—familiar, coming from some | 
long-ago marooned gesture. 


A man has climbed up the pole on the terminal roof. He is suspended 
mid-air when the planes flat tail sends a beam of light that strikes and 
makes disappear the pole for a second. An illusion of light, metal, and 
man. His blue and red shirt is the only thing that distinguishes him 
from the brown air and the country’s brown body. 


How is it we appear to the people on the roof, emerging single file 
from the plane’s belly? Shocked? Our very breathing shifting before 
their eyes? Do we come into view dazed—peeting, and placing dark 
glasses over our eyes to discover that we are the subject of scrutiny? 


Between the plane and the terminal building, a four-man band 
uniformed in tropical shirts and indifferent trousers plays its version of 
“Haiti Chérie”—“pi bon peyi pase ou nanpwen, fòk mwen te kite w’ pou mwen 
te k' ap konprann valè w'... Ayiti cheri, se nan bra w' pou mwen mouni.” 
“Haiti dear, there's no country better than you, I had to leave you 
before I could really appreciate you . . . Haiti, dear, it's in your arms I 
must die.” 
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Each musician seems to be dreaming of some place to be other than in 
those arms, on the hot tarmac, made hotter by the plane’s noxious 
fumes. Behind the men, several soldiers with boys’ faces remove their 
hands from their pockets to finger weapons slung across their chests 
like makout. Several airport workers shout orders to one another, some 
amble slowly to their posts. Two women cover their meal containers. 
The plane’s landing has disturbed their lunch. 


“Haitiens” and “Etrangers.” I part with the woman I have met on the 
plane. We slip into separate lines, into the two official ways to enter 
the country. I study my passport photo. It studies me. An 
immigration officer, seated in a wooden booth, also looks at my 
passport photo, then looks at me. 


Through his plexiglass window, I catch a glimpse of my aunt on the 
other side of the terminal hall, guarded by a look of inapproachability, 
by fierceness: her hair in a compact chignon, she in a fitted suit, lips 
pursed, purse under an arm akimbo and planted on her right hip, eyes 
scanning, left and right, left and right. She locates me. 


“Your mother called before I drove out—you must call her when you 
get in,” she says, rushing up, offering up each of her powdered cheeks 
for kisses and the expensive aromas kept close to her body. “My god, 
what have you done to your hair? It is short. You look like a 
schoolboy. Well these days, one never knows who is what. Come, let’s 
get your luggage. How was your trip?” 


Through this host of questions she has used her powers of the invisible 
to open terminal doors, accelerate lines, have luggage leave the airport 
unseatched. How we have moved from the terminal onto the street— 
quickly beyond the many open hands of beggars, beyond the crutches, 
beyond the vendors, and into her car—is unclear. 


Route de L’Aéroport offers up its own aromas as it winds its way into 
Port-au-Prince: the smell of cow dung, of human sweat from the back 
of German and Japanese trucks transporting women, men, beasts and 
perishables. Neither bougainvillea nor hibiscus—flora of the tropics— 
appear initially along the road. Instead, what is striking is the red rag 
on a child who looks out of a doorway as the car passes, the orange 
color of this child’s hair. 
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` Ahead a vendor makes her way up the hill we will come upon shortly, 
an enormous load of orange and yellow mangoes on her head. Her 
shoulders move so little. In the distance she appears to be on à 
treadmill, each foot rising and being brought back to its original 
location. Sisyphus and his boulder. 


Beyond her, the mountains, the live putple of an oil painting. 


We are now on the hill. In a turn of the road, the revelation of a vista, 
framed by the cat’s window: a vast ravine spilling sewage into a slum 
below, a stunning stretch of coast in the distance, and finally the 
blazing hibiscus, crimson along a wall emblazoned with VIV 
DEMOKRASY and ABA something hidden by a bush of white 
bougainvillea. 


The afternoon Port-au-Prince sky and ait, muted and yellow, send sand 
and dust against the cat's windshield. The landscape stops its roll 
through my window—to accommodate a traffic jam. People reappear, 
as if in response. Everywhere people. Men lean against a flamingo 
bilet house, one enters with numbers slips in hand. A group of 
schoolchildren in uniforms walks toward a tall school gate. Other 
children, using their heads to support the heavy packages they carry in 
the market’s direction, peer into the schoolyard through the gates, 
before moving slowly on. Two young women walk arm in arm along a 
ctumbling sidewalk. Bédonvilles on the side of the road looking like only 
whar slums can look like, like any slum in the world. 

We resume our drive. The traffic has accelerated. My aunt shifts the 
cat into a higher gear, and asks, “How was yout flight?” 


* kok 


“May I sit here?” I look up into the composed face of an older 
woman. She’s wearing a black dress with lace borders, has several bags 
in hand. 


We are in New York. On a crowded plane. The woman produces a 
set of pale blue plastic rosary beads which she slips between the fingers 
of her right hand as the plane separates itself from the earth. Her left 
hand she fastens firmly to the seat’s metal-tipped arm. 
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The ascent. 


Through the clouds, citizens of the air, we exchange assessments of 
plane food in general and its need for hot sauce, of Haitian grocets in 
New York—and ponder more existential questions: the nature of 
death, of life, and whether man was meant to fly, after the plane is 
rocked violently for an instant. 

“Wouldn’t we have wings? Why don’t we have wings?” Mami 
Elizabeth asks rhetorically. 

“T take it you don't like planes,” I say. 

“Tt’s not a matter of like or don’t like,” she says. “I don’t trust them.” 
“T understand completely,” I say. 

Mami Elizabeth loosens the grip on her seat’s metal arm, and offers me 
a mint procured from her handbag. I unwrap the mint, place it in my 
mouth. 

‘I don’t like to fly,” she says, “but I like going home—the cold eats 
people here. It gets into my bones. You, you must have been born 
here.” 

“No,” I say, “I was born in Port-au-Prince.” 

“T wouldn’t be able to tell. You look like an American.” 

“What does an American look like?” I ask. 

“Well, you know, times are different now. My grandson doesn’t even 
speak Creole.” 

“But does he make an effort?” I ask. 

“No, he thinks Haiti is what they show him on TV.” 


A flight attendant places two trays in front of us. We pause, each 
offering the other something from the identical dishes in front of us. 
Each politely declining. Each laughing at this recognizable impulse. 


We commence eating in silence. Voices filter through the space 
created for the trip. Voices come in like broadcasts on a radio with an 
impatient dial. Some faintly, others clamorously—in Creole, English, 
French. On the radio, the voices belonging to those going back for the 
first time, for a funeral, for no reason, for hidden reasons, and for 
reasons spoken too loudly to be true. 
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THE GUITAR PLAYED 


FOR SOMEBODY SOMEWHERE 
Carolyn Srygley-Moore 


a man playing a red guitar in the rubble of night 
cradling its hips like a lover's 

finding his way across the vast river 

finding his way 


make sense of it, somehow 
by the invention of systems 
by the invention of gods 


i make sense of it: 

the man playing guitar in the rubble 
balanced on a kitchen chair 

rangs half broken half split 

as the streets are cleaved 

& birds fly from the seams in the gravel 
& birds fly 

& alight on the guitar-playing hand 
people digging, people digging 


fathers & mothers, not forsaken, not forsaking 
the mangoes are thick in the trees shaken 
the schools are collapsed 

& we learn & we learn we learn 

the perfection of flight 

amidst death 

the played guitar, without a man, the guitar 
floating like a halo 

like a million halos 
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there is the river to cross 
toward heaven 

the streets spit toward heaven 
the trucks go forward 
forward the wheels spin 
forward 
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| PRAY 


Jerrice J. Baptiste 


Grandma, 
When you ask me to pray, 
I pray for no rain. 


Yout body—shriveled, 
Soaked and shivering. 
Under tent of white sheets, 
Wet, blowing in wind. 
Image too much to bear. 


I pray for beauty of dawn. 
Songs you taught me, 
Comforting you now. 


Do you remember them? 
Alzheimer’s mind in despair. 


I pray for endless daylight. 
Darkness to never fall upon you. 
Sun’s merciful warmth. 


Most of all, 
I pray for no rain. 
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SEVENTH DAY 


Jerrice J. Baptiste 

Ee ——————————————————————— 
I’ve seen you in my kitchen, 

Woman I don’t know. 

Pll call you mother. 


Pounding garlic and parsley. 

Soaking shriveled mushrooms. 

Drawing large circles with wooden spoon. 
Fingers combing wet rice in plastic red bowl. 
Your Congo beans boiling hot 

In round aluminum pot. 


Seventh day, 
Swollen, face flashes on my screen. 
Again tonight in my dreams. 


Trapped woman, I know your scent each day. 

Lendi, Madi, Mèkredi: Rice and red beans. 

Jedi: Légumes with steamed blue crabs. 

Vandredi: Fritay—fried green plantains, griyo and pikliz. 
Samdi: Red snapper in sauce. 

Dimanch: Lambi, tice and dried mushrooms. 


I've seen you, 

Sitting at head of my table, 
Man I don't know. 
Crushed, you are father. 


Your legs, deeply buried now, 

I know how they danced. 

Compas joined your hips with my mother’s. 
Sensual rhythm of two seas merging. 


Fading faces flashing on my screen, 
Again each night in my dreams. 
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VALENTINES FOR HAITI 


Jeremy Paden 


While cutting out construction paper hearts, 
our daughter made one for Haiti 
because valentines show others you cate. 


The missionary who sent us a picture of 
Benedicte, a smiling, broken-armed orphan, 
tells us we should have her write 


that the hearts of American children are heavy 
because the earth shook and buildings, 
as if made of cinders and ashes, fell. 


For a full month we have answered questions, 
trying to explain how something solid 
as ground can quiver and undulate. 


It is like when you are in the bath and your 
headless and wingless fairies are balanced 
on plastic tea-plates and the waves 


of your splashing knocks them into the wall 
ot each other and they fall off and sink 
to the bottom. We all live on plates floating, 


not in a sea of bath water but on an ocean of fire, 
they move and rock and sometimes cause 
something as permanent as mountains to crumble. 


She has stuffed the money given to her by grandparents 
at Christmas, birthday and Valentines, into a jar. 
When we leave she charges us to make change. 


Our couch cushions lay strewn actoss the house, 
upturned by a girl in pink tulle, wings ragged from use, 
busy collecting coins as a gift to send with her heart. 
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EATING RUM RAISIN 


Jeremy Paden 
A 
We had just crossed the Dajabén, 

six hours of dust and potholes, 

ten minutes of formalities at the border, 

a five minute walk to the co/mado 

and our first ice cream since leaving 

Santo Domingo eight days before. 


Here we were above Massacre River, 
sitting on the curb, eating ice cream, 
cold and dripping onto our fingers— 
and no matter how much we tried to lick 
them clean, the stickiness remained. 


You were full of stories 

from the week and I said nothing, nothing 
about Trujillo and 1937, 

nothing about how the rum and sugar 

of your rum raisin had been harvested 

by Haitians living in bateys so ramshackle, 
they longed for the slums of Cap-Haitien. 


I said nothing about how kids would mock 
the neighbot’s gilachiman shouting 
haitiano del diablo across the street 

as they headed off to play baseball, 

ot how the widowed saints 

of our congregation would whisper, 
cuidense del giiachimdn hattiano, 

or that once, while cruising el malecòn 

con los chicos, my friend from Jimani 

stole five passion fruit popsicles 

from a stoplight vendor, total, era haitiano. 


The church teaches that there are sins 
of omission and commission, 
but what do you call sitting on a curb, 
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outside a colmado, eating Helado Bon, 

en pleno Julio, in the middle of Trujillo's 
killing fields, thinking of nothing 

“but the sweetness of the cold cream 
wetting the back of the throat? 
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HAITI: A MEMOIR 
OF DEATH AND REBIRTH 


Mimi Ferebee 


I. 


What bothers me most is not the trash—snatching away the character 
of the roads, robbing them of the delicate voice of their aura. It isn’t 
the smell of raw sewage as it rivers along the canal and pinches into the 
sea; yes, this is difficult to witness, but what bothers me most is the 
children. 


Countless. Stripped of everything. 


And I want to reach out, hold them, hug them, feed them, take them 
away. 


It is almost too much at first. 


In Virginia, my own world is safe and beautiful. Warm and lovely, it 
swirls in bright blues and gentle magentas, splashes of orange. 


Here, in Port-au-Prince, the air, despite the warm breeze, is bellicose, 
creating razor slits on my brown cheeks with each east whisk. And the 
streets—dark, despite coiled clusters of aluminum, a mirage of lighting 
posts. 


My thoughts run rampage like ribbed, rabid dogs within Haitian 
alleyways. 


How do I scream loud enough to be heard? Why is it that after the 
earthquake, I still feel the rumbling under my steps here? Is it possible 
that Mother Earth is not done, that she seized up for a moment, and 
will soon regain her strength to continue what she set out to do? 


I read the sign, the large, white, Verdana letters: “Welcome to Haiti.” 


At least I get a “welcome” here. 
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IT. 


He said that Port-au-Prince hissed for a moment. That an almost silent 
noise slithered from her gut and then ruptured into a batitone batk that 
evolved into an unbearable yelling. He said it sounded like a woman 


giving birth. 


He said he stood for a moment, tried to follow the scream with his 
eyes. As the ground below him shook, it grumbled hungrily, seized, 
then cracked open as if earth wanted to swallow him whole. 


He said he wished earth had swallowed him whole. 


I stood there, listening to this man’s story—one of survival, regret, 
misery and heartache—I wanted to understand. As he gently touched 
my shoulder, he told me to look around, to “take a good look,” and 
“this,” he said, “is all there ever was, all there ever will be.” | 


III. 


My friend laughed. “Why the he/ are you going to Haiti?” The air 
within her thick chuckle seemed to seep through the phone and for a 
moment I felt dizzy. “If you wanted to tour a ghetto I could just drop 
you off in Portsmouth, let you hang out there for a few hours.” There 
was a silence as I gathered my thoughts to rebut, and then she added, 
“T mean, shit, babe, that’d at least save you the travel cost.” 


It’s a nation of distress. There’s gotta be something I can do. 
IV. 

“This is all there ever was, all there ever will be.” | 

Surely, not everyone feels broken here. | 

I hear echoes, the songs of tonight's survivors, filing out of cardboard 


tents. Here, there are smiles on people’s faces, a Creole laughter 
gureling inside their abdomens. 
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How can they laugh? 


Hugs. Kisses. Bursts of reds and oranges as the sun’s hidden tays 
perform an emancipation dance. A late Alvin Ailey revelation flaunting 
bright yellows, purples, the polished pieces of a November 
enlightenment. 


The sounds, the sights, it a// surprises me. 


My stomach tightens, churning as they laugh. That delicate titter at the 
throat’s cusp. The gentle reflex stifling words, reformulating actions. 


She—laughing before her mind sends out memos for tears, screams, 
Laughing when silence is not appropriate. 


He—laughing when laughter is all that he has strength for. 
How easy it is to laugh distress... into inexistence! 
V. 


And now Pm running within the City of God. There’s a pep in my 
step, a one-two-three jig that I learned down south. It's fused with 
African magic and an allure that one would never think possible. 


Earthquake. As I stand here in terminal darkness, I can still feel the 
deep, unwanted cracks of your rhythm, its in-out pulsations thudding 
within, rumbling, killing so many. 


Perhaps it’s you, Mother Earth, not standing beside me, not hovering, 
not watching my every move, wondering if I’m strong enough to 
survive. 


Maybe it’s the confusion of feeling lost, yet free. Maybe it’s none of it 
at all... but I feel the tinge of anger, the cool foundation of strength as 


it rushes through my spirit and I know now that I have to leave Haiti. 


But I will return. 
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VI. 


“One day we'll all laugh about this,” he said, patting my shoulder. 
‘And I have perfected the art. 

Laughing—before my mind sends out memos for tears, screams. 
Laughing—when silence is not appropriate. 


Laughing—when laughter is all that I have strength for. 
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HAITI 


Jaime R. Wood 

YE n n 
Now the children are frolicking, 

kicking up dandelions and trash 

from the gutters, dancing like lice 

on the dogs of night, unfastening 

their lives in fields of cardboard rain. 

This is not the time for dying, they sing. 

Let’s grow beanstalks to Heaven, 

make our own Manna while the troops gather 
their ammunition and sail to Haiti, waiting, 
waiting, waiting. The day doesn’t come 

under concrete and dust. The troops match in 
without their guns and lust. Oh, Haiti, 

your blocks, cinder blocks, blocks 

of fire raining, cinders in the hair 

of dancing children, hands flapping like 
nothing but the dust that rises and falls. 

The steel let down its guard, 

set down the children whose hands tise up, 
fly, part the earth. The bugs crawl 

into other nations with the news: 

the towers of atonement have fallen, 

forget your sins, forget the day 

one man cursed his brother and one woman 
sacrificed her child for God. The cinder blocks 
have fallen and our children unfasten 
themselves in the rain. 


PART II: 
TOUT PWASON 
KA MANJE MOUN 
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AYITI PAP PERI 


Emmelie Prophète 


LA PETITE PLANTE a poussé au-dessus des décombres. Est-ce une 
future fleur, une herbe sauvage? J'aurais dû être plus appliquée aux 
cours de botanique, se disait Marco, très attentif aux frétillements des 
petites feuilles vertes qu'il interrogeait silencieusement, depuis une 
heure. Peut-être deux. Il n’avait plus aucune notion de temps. Huit 
longs mois s'étaient écoulés depuis le 12 janvier. Presqu’une année 
scolaire. Il ne les avait pas vus passer. Dire qu’il la trouvait longue 
l'année scolaire! TI n’avait pas remis les pieds à l’école depuis. Il aurait 
bien voulu. Ses camarades de classe n’avaient pas cherché à le voir. Lui 
non plus ne les avait pas cherchés. Peut-être étaient ils morts, peut-être 
étaient-ils partis vivre ailleurs comme beaucoup l’avaient fait? Son école 
s'était effondrée, comme beaucoup d'autres. Les cours avaient repris 
dans des baraquements, mais personne ne s'était offert de s’occuper de 
son retour à la vie normale. Il portait la même chemise presque tout le 
temps depuis huit mois. Il la préférait au maillot qu'il avait reçu en 
cadeau et sur lequel était écrit Ay# pap peri. Il ne se rappelait plus qui le 
lui avait donné. Etait-ce des représentants d’une de ces ONG qui 
venaient souvent au début et qu'on ne voyait plus? Etait-ce ces gens 
venus recenser les habitants du campement qui n’avaient jamais pu finir 
leur travail, sans raisons? Cela n’avait aucune importance. Il n’aimait 
pas porter ce maillot beaucoup trop grand qui lui rappelait plus que 
tout qu’il n’était qu’un orphelin, un adolescent à la dérive, terrassé par 
la perte de ses parents, de sa maison. 

Les cotps de sa mère, de son père et de ses deux sœurs se 
trouvaient encore sous les gros blocs de béton. Il avait crié, hurlé, 
pendant deux mois pour qu’on l’aide à les sortir sans que personne n’ait 
pu. Les voisins, les passants avaient bien essayé, mais ils s'étaient 
découragés très vite. Ils ne pouvaient pas de leurs simples bras soulever 
les poutres, les dalles. Son père était tellement fier de cette maison qu'il 
avait quasiment construit tout seul ! Il la disait plus solide que toutes les 
autres du voisinage, qu'il avait pris le soin d'y mettre plus de béton et 
de fer que tout le monde. Certains, face à Pimpossibilité de la tâche, 
avaient invité Marco à se comporter comme un homme, à se résigner. 
D’autres, les femmes du quartier particulièrement qui connaissaient sa 


* Littéralement : Haiti ne périra pas. 


ENCRES PRIS 
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mète, dont Madame Jean qui l'avait recueilli, avaient essayé de le 
consolet, avaient prié pour lui, avaient partagé avec lui leurs rations de 
nourriture les premières semaines. 


IL HABITAIT sous la tente de madame Jean; elle était depuis quelques 
années sa voisine. Il partageait un matelas étroit et sale qui remplissait 
tout l’espace de la petite tente avec elle et ses jumelles de quatre ans, 
Madame Jean avait perdu son mari le jour du tremblement de tette, 
L'immeuble de la compagnie de télécommunications à côté duquel il 
avait son négoce s'était effondré sur lui et d'autres petits commerçants. 
Il y vendait des montres bon marché et des imitations de parfums de 
grande marque. Marco avait appris que sa bienfaitrice que tout le 
monde appelait Madame Jean se prénommait Denise, qu'elle n'avait 
que 25 ans quoiqu'elle donnait l'air d'en avoir 40. La tente au fil des 
jours était devenue sale et trouée. Il y faisait chaud. La nuit comme le 
jour. Ils devaient rester debout quand il pleuvait. Il aidait madame Jean 
à porter les petites filles. Selon lintensité de la pluie, ils étaient trempés 
et des trombes d’eau leur passaient sous les pieds. 

La tente était posée sur la place publique à côté de dizaines 
d'autres. Cette place ou il se trouvait quand la terre a tremblé. Cette 
place où avant il venait jouer, shooter dans des bouteilles en plastique, 
des brindilles et, quand il avait de la chance, dans un vrai ballon en 
s’imaginant aussi talentueux que les joueurs du championnat d'Italie 
qu'il regardait à la télévision les dimanches avec son père quand il y 
avait électricité. 


IL VENAIT tous les matins sur ces décombres qui ne rappelaient 
presque plus une maison. Des hommes venus d’autres quartiers avaient 
vite fait de scier et d'emporter toutes les barres de fer qui dépassaient et 
tout ce qui pouvait encore servir comme les portes et quelques vieilles 
chaises qui n'avaient pas trop souffert de l'effondrement. Sa famille 
n'avait jamais eu grand-chose en réalité. 

Il venait quelques fois le soir, quand il n’arrivait pas à dormir, 
quand Péclairage public était disponible. Ce qui n’était pas le cas tous 
les soirs. Il avait peur du noir. Il avait souvent plu ces deux derniers 
mois. Quelle graine enfouie, la semence duquel des quatre corps avait 
favorisé le développement de cette plante émergée d’entre deux blocs 
de ciment, se demandait Marco et surtout qui pouvait-il appeler pour 
venir l’admirer avec lui? La veille du ce 12 janvier il avait eu 16 ans. Il 
avait mis 35 secondes, beaucoup de poussières et de décombres pour 
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vieillir, atteindre un age ou les jours d'avant comptent plus que ceux à 
venir, ou le présent impose sa loi de manière brutale. 

Marco avait toujours faim et soif. Il jouait au grand gatcon qui 
comprenait, assumait, en laissant presque tout ce que Madame Jean lui 
donnait 4 manger, une fois par jour, aux petites qui engloutissaient très 
vite leurs assiettes et se mettaient à lui lancer des regards implorants. 
Elles devaient elles aussi avoir toujours très faim. Elles mangeaient tout 
ce qu’on leur donnait et demeuraient anormalement maigres avec un 
gros ventre qui se voyait même quand elles étaient habillées. Elles 
trainaient un rhume depuis de longues semaines. Ces petits nez qui 
coulaient à longueur de journée, au même rythme dirait-on, semblaient 
faire partie de leur ressemblance. On lui avait demandé d’être un adulte; 
il essayait de toutes ses forces. Il était après tout le seul homme de cette 
tente. 


LA VILLE avait retrouvé sa clameur habituelle. Presque. L’ambiance 
des élections se sentait très fort dans le campement. On pouvait avoir 
plein de maillots à l'effigie des différents candidats, avec des slogans 
ridicules; lui, il préférait sa vieille chemise. Quand il se résignait à la 
laver sous l’insistance de Madame Jean, il enfilait, de mauvaise grâce, le 
maillot sur lequel était écrit Ayiti pap peri. 

Tout le monde parlait en mème temps. Depuis le 12 janvier, on 
cherchait les priorités. Il écoutait tous les matins les nouvelles avec 
Madame Jean sur le petit transistor à énergie solaire qui avait été donné 
en février dernier dans le camp. Il ne comprenait pas grand-chose a ce 
qui se disait. Il était beaucoup question de reconstruction, mais 
tout était entrecoupé par des incertitudes, des temps morts. 


UNE BRISE FRAICHE annongant la pluie fait balancer la petite 
plante. Elle a l'air solide, bien ancrée dans le sol. Marco a un peu froid, 
il va pleuvoir. Pourvu qu'il n'y ait pas d'inondations, pense-t-il en 
entrant ses deux bras sous le maillot trop grand, ses genoux aussi. Le 
maillot est bien distendu et il peut lire Ayiti pap peri. Il sait à ce moment 
précis que c'est vrai, que de tous ces balbutiements, une voix finira pat 
s'élever pour parler juste. Pour comprendre. La vie est en toute. La 


petite plante est là pour témoigner. La vie germe à nouveau. L'espoit 
aussi. 
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AUX ABORDS DU SILENCE 
Marie-Alice Théard 


..et pourtant à quelques rues de là, dans le voisinage de l'ancienne cathédrale de 
Font aux-Larmes, habitent le couple Davilmar et leurs deux fils agés respectivement 
de dix-huit et vingt ans. Tous dans la ville s'accordent à dire que ces jeunes gens 
mènent une vie insouciante et ne manquent jamais une occasion de choquer, sans se 
soucier des dégâts éventuels que peuvent causer leurs extravagances. 

La vieille madame St. Preux, colporteuse des ragots du quartier, se signe 
en voyant passer Ces messteurs, toujours avec ce commentaire: 

— Les Davilmar sont irrévérencieux par pur caprice. Jusqu'à cette date, ils 
se sont tirés sans dommages de leurs dangereuses aventures. Ils aiment affronter les 
affaires sulfureuses, afin de montrer à tous qu'ils savent vonjurer la peur. Voila des 
représentants authentiques de l'opportunisme. 


NOUS SOMMES à la veille de Noël. Il est presque dix heures du soir. 
Arnold et son frère Paul sont sur pied de guerre. Ils attendent avec 
impatience le départ de leurs parents pour la messe de minuit afin 
d’avoir le champ libre. Au paroxysme de lexaltation, ils piaffent 
d'impatience en se remémorant les circonstances occasionnant leur 
attente de cette nuit. Arnold, l’oreille aux aguets, dit alors à son frère : 

— Nous sommes de vrais mécréants, pourtant on livre à notre 
convoitise le plus époustouflant cadeau de Noël. 

Soupirant d'aise, Paul extrapole sur son avenir d'homme riche 
et respectable. Il évalue son trésor; Arnold Parrête : 

— Oh, là! Frérot. Cette fois nous jouons gros. Dans nos rêves 
les plus fous nous ne pourrions imaginer pareille aubaine. 

S'esclaffant, Paul lui intime l’ordre de se taire. En effet, de plus 
en plus audibles leur parviennent des plaintes sous le plancher de la 
chambre. Des gémissements continus encombrent l’espace. 

— Il nous faut intervenir sans retard, reprend Arnold. Cette 
voix sans visage nous importune avec ses appels au secours depuis déjà 
trois mois et commence à user mes nerfs. Malgré notre assiduité à 
fouiller sous le plancher, depuis que nous sommes certains qu'il s’agit 
d'un esclave de lé époque coloniale, qui veut nous offrir un trésor enfoui 
dans cette maison, la voix n’arréte pas ses lamentations. Elle m'agace. 

— Dépéchons-nous de la soulager de son fardeau et de cette 
mise à lécart prolongée, ricane Paul. Nous avons décidé d’intervenif 
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cette nuit jusqu'à la découverte de cette fortune. Le temps nous est 
donné pour travailler tranquillement. 

Paul se garde de mentionner que la douleur de cette âme 
prisonnière du sous-sol n'est pas la seule raison liée à son intérêt. 
Dans sa lamentation, la voix confie à ces jeunes gens, toute ouie, 
l'inventaire d’un trésor colossal qu'elle veut leur confier en échange de 
sa liberté. Elle leur a indiqué la piste à suivre pour arriver au but. 

Dans la maison de pierres et de briques recouverte de tuiles 
rouges, les deux frères causent pour masquer leur impatience. 
Comment vont-ils écouler tout cet or? Ils répondront à cette question 
plus tard, comptant sur leur habileté à trouver des solutions aux 
problèmes les plus scabreux. 

— Et puis, avance Arnold avec ironie, faisons un effort de 
concentration. La fortune n'a jamais été une préoccupation réelle pour 
quiconque la possède. 

— Nous devons d’abord la sortir du sous-sol. 

Les deux frères éprouvent le sentiment enivrant de savourer 
sous peu un plaisir rare. Répondant aux appels de détresse leur 
parvenant d’en bas, ils tapent du pied sur le plancher. 

— Patience, petite Âme. Nous arrivons cette nuit. Partout on fête 
Noël, nous aspirons, nous aussi, à la bamboche. 

Les deux larrons tient de bon cœur tout en faisant allusion à ce 
cadeau de la Providence reposant à portée de main. Après un temps 
qui leur semble une éternité, les parents sortent de la maison pour la 
messe et un réveillon entre amis. Les frères Davilmar, accoudés à une 
fenêtre, observent les silhouettes traversant la rue bruyante encombrée 
de gens. C’est alors que commence leur hasardeuse aventure. Paul et 
Arnold soulèvent les lattes du plancher, dévoilant l’excavation entamée 
il y a quelques jours. Minutieusement, ils reprennent leur fouille. 

— Malgré les indications qui nous ont été fournies, j'ai la 
sensation de fouiller à l'instinct, murmure Paul. 

Impatient comme pas deux, Arnold se moque de son frère, le 
toisant avec ironie: 

— Tout en gardant en mémoire la vision de l'or d'Harpagon, tu 
fouilles, frérot. Mais, ne crains rien, nous usons notre énergie à bon 
escient. Notre obstination assidue à cette tâche aura sa récompense. Je 
sens déjà sur ma peau le frisson de la richesse. 

Une heure plus tard, ils arrivent au bout de leur corvée en 
dégageant un trou d’un mètre de diamètre. Lair se remplit de la 
puanteur lourde des endroits demeurés trop longtemps fermés. La 
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plainte de la voix prisonnière du lieu se fait mélancolique, enveloppant 
la béance de l’excavation de ses misérables accords. Tout à leur 
débrouillardise, les garcons n'y prennent garde: ils sont occupés 4 
installer des torches électriques qui dévoilent une cave encombrée de 
poussiète, de toiles d'araignées et de divers objets accolés les uns aux 
autres, rigides comme des sentinelles de la nuit. Les deux acolytes ne 
retiennent pas leur joie: 

— Voila une aventure en tout point passionnante, s’exclame 
Arnold en distinguant cet amoncellement à quelques mètres de lui. 
Paul, mon frère, nous jouons un rôle majeur dont la ville entière va 
nous téclamer des éclaircissements. Nous pourrons confirmer les 
légendes et les histoires insolites populaires de l'Ile Thomas. 

Arnold a du mal à calmer son compagnon. Il veut pourtant lui 
confier qu'ils ont oublié un outil essentiel au premier: 

— Je dois remonter afin de quérir l’échelle. 

C'est avec la prestesse que confère Purgence que le jeune 
homme grimpe les marches de Pescalier. Sa torche s'éteint, les lampes 
de la maison également. Connaissant les lieux parfaitement, Arnold se 
saisit de l’échelle et entreprend en tâtonnant une descente laborieuse au 
sous-sol. Arrivé au coude de la cage d'escalier, il entend un cri 4 vous 
glacer le sang. Dans Pobscurité, il est pétrifié d'effroi. Les oreilles aux 
aguets, il attend. C'est alors que lui parviennent les modulations d'une 
mélopée. Rasant les murs, il commence à marcher. Il souffre le 
martyre, tout en se disant que cette aventure peut se révéler une belle 
escroquetie. Sans le moindre discernement, son frère et lui se sont 
lancés dans cette folle équipée, poussés par la curiosité et leur gout 
affirmé pour l’extravagance. 

Il en est là de ses réflexions quand les lumières se rallument 
dévoilant les murs et les portes qui mugissent. Cliquettements, 
crissements, craquements, mugissements interfèrent avec cette mélopée 
lancinante. Le phénomène dure-t-il quelques secondes ou un temps 
d'éternité? Arnold ne saurait l'affirmer. Son pantalon mouillé devient 
gênant. Il panique quand une voix rocailleuse venant d’en bas lance 
avec colère: 

— Il a commis le forfait de m’enterrer vivant avec cette fortune. 
Tu es sa progéniture, tout fils doit payer pour son père. 

Cette fois, Arnold salit son pantalon pour de bon. Assailli pat 
une frayeur démentielle, ce mécréant, comme ont dit, ne peut se référer 
qu'a ses ultimes ressources. 

— Mon Dieul 
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En laissant choir Péchelle de bois sur le sol, il se précipite dans 
l'escalier, manquant quelques marches dans sa course affolée. La 
mélopée le recoit dans sa litanie hypnotique. Le regard fou, Arnold 
cherche son frète mais sa torche ne tévèle nulle part sa présence 
massive. C'est alors que le magnétisme du chant attire le jeune homme 
vers les abords du trou béant de sa puanteur... 

Nul n'a jamais revu les frères Davilmar. 


A QUELQUES TEMPS de là, dans une petite église de province: 

— Dieu a refait le miracle, dit le prètre en chaire. 

Une croyance selon laquelle les morts de Pépoque coloniale 
viennent offrir des jarres remplies d’or aux vivants, émane depuis lors 
de la culture de l’Ile Thomas. C’est devenu, actuellement, un secret de 
polichinelle pour les habitants de cette ville du Nord-ouest ou vit la 
famille Calustre. En effet, ayant rempli les formalités audacieuses 
adéquates, elle a mis au jour une fortune colossale. 

Dans l'air venté de l'Ile, il ne reste plus de mystère. 
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LA SOUDAINE INTELLIGENCE 


DE CARMELIE NOZEILLE 
Margaret Papillon 


J'AI SOUVENT L'IMPRESSION qu’Haiti est le berceau des histoires 
les plus fantastiques et les plus incroyables. Pour un écrivain en mal 
d'inspiration, c'est le pays rêvé! 

À peine avais-je lâché cette phrase que mon vis-à-vis, une dame 
d’âge mur dont la tête s'auréolait de blanc, pour mon plus grand 
bonheur, répondit : 

— Vous ne croyez pas si bien dire, cher monsieur. Moi, qui ai 
habité la province toute ma vie, j'en ai entendu pas mal et j'en ai même 
vécu une de très près. 

— Ah bon, pourriez-vous avoir l'amabilité de nous la raconter? 
dis-je, trop heureux de cette soudaine aubaine; moi si friand de contes 
venant de nos villes de province. 

— Et comment? C’est toujours un réel plaisir de le faire, tant 
cette anecdote me paraît hors du commun. 

À ces mots, je fis tinter légèrement mon couteau contre mon 
verre de champagne pour solliciter l'attention des autres convives et 
faire taire le brouhaha de leurs conversations. 

Aussitôt le silence obtenu, ladite dame vida d’un trait son verre 
de vin et se lança dans le récit de sa chronique avec la joie de ceux qui 
prennent toujours plaisir à raconter la mauvaise fortune des autres. 

— Notre histoire du jour se passe dans la ville du Cap-Haïtien 
dans les années 60. Il y avait une fille tout à fait ordinaire du nom de 
Carmélie Nozeille qui était loin d’être une beauté et, qui plus est, était 
terriblement sotte. Contrairement à toutes les adolescentes de son âge 
ayant été scolarisées de très tôt, il lui était difficile, voire même 
impossible, de s’exprimer dans la langue de Molière et ceci malgré des 
leçons particulières payées à prix d’or par sa mère, la dame Génina 
Complot. 

Mais telle ne fut pas notre surprise, un beau jour, de voir que 
non seulement elle parlait un français châtié, mais, chose plus 
extraordinaire, elle était, subitement, devenue une vraie boule 
d'intelligence. 

À l’école des Sœurs, où j'étais responsable de l’économat, la 
stupéfaction était totale et générale. La sœur Marie-Antoinette, la 
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directrice, tout à fait désemparée, face à ce phénomène plus qu'insolite, 
disait à qui voulait l’entendre qu’elle aurait donné tout Vor du monde 
pout trouver une explication rationnelle a ce fait plus que mystérieux. 

Entre-temps, les carnets de Carmélie pourraient faire pâlir de 
jalousie Albert Einstein lui-mème. Il en fallait bien peu pour qu'elle 
nait que des 20 sur 20 dépassant de loin les lycéennes les plus 
surdouées de Pinstitution. 

Ces dernières criérent à l'arnaque, arguant qu’une étudiante tout 
à fait médiocre ne pouvait, du jour au lendemain, obtenir de si belles 
notes. Bien entendu, elles accusèrent la direction de parti pris en 
échange, très certainement, de sommes plus qu'importantes, ce dont la 
soeur supérieure se défendit avec véhémence. 

L'affaire fit grand bruit dans notre petite ville. Un comité (le 
COPEB, Comité des Parents et Élèves Bafoués) se fotma a la vitesse 
de léclair. Celui-ci alerta le directeur de l'Éducation Nationale, 
monsieur Hénock Adméton. Ce dernier dut abandonner son confort 
de la capitale pour venir constater, sur place, de par lui-mème, les 
allégations dudit comité. 

Constatation faite, il décida de donner à Carmélie un examen à 
l'écrit, à huis clos, dans une salle totalement nue. Pour plus de 
précautions, il chargea aussi deux de ses inspecteurs de monter la garde 
dans les couloirs avoisinants, question d’être certain que personne ne 
pourrait souffler, à la petite, la moindre réponse. 

Mais les résultats de ces tests furent plus que formidables en 
maths comme en français, en géographie comme en histoire. 

Le COPEB refusa de croire à l'évidence et persista dans ses 
doutes. Il poussa Pinconfort jusqu’à demander un nouvel examen. À 
l'oral celui-là et en présence de trois de ses membres, de la directrice de 
l'établissement scolaire et de certains autres parents ayant une 
réputation d’honnêteté à toute épreuve. 

Là encore, Carmélie fut si brillante que tout ce beau monde 
présent resta baba d’admiration. 

Le COPEB, à son corps défendant, dut reconnaître que 
Carmélie était à la hauteur des « événements » et mit, provisoirement, 
bas les armes. 

A Pexception de Madame Gérone Monhonneur, mère de 
Maudite Manasse, l'élève qui, jusque-là, avait été la plus intelligente de 
la ville et qui, brusquement, semblait frappée d’amnésie pour tout ce 
qui concernait ses études. En effet, depuis plusieurs semaines — fait 
étrange, faisait remarquer sa mère, ses troubles avaient pris naissance au 
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moment ou Carmélie avait commencé a rayonner — son incohérence 
faisait peine à voir. Elle arrivait même a confondre Toussaint 
Louverture avec le Général Leclerc. Elle affirmait même, sans craindte 
le ridicule, avec une conviction inébranlable que l'Amérique du Sud se 
situait au pôle Nord et que Platon était le plus grand philosophe 
allemand du vingtième siècle. 

Gérone criait haut et fort à l’arnaque, accusant Carmélie de 
sorcellerie pour tenter de voler «la chance» et le savoir de sa 
progéniture. Elle fit tant et si bien que certains commencèrent à douter 
de sa santé mentale. 

Bien évidemment, Carmélie devint une béte cutieuse pout tous. 

A la messe le dimanche, le pète Aurélien, le curé de notre 
paroisse, ne cessait d'évoquer Dieu, les saints, les anges et les Ames du 
purgatoire afin que Pon trouvat au moins un élément de réponse 4 
toutes ces questions que la ville entiére se posait. 

Mais hélas, le temps passait, et de réponses, personne n'en 
avait. Le mystére restait entier. 

Carmélie, comme si cela lui était tout à fait naturel, comme si 
elle n'avait fait que ça toute sa vie, volait de succès en succès. Elle 
travailla tant qu'elle fut dispensée de certains cours. Elle gravit si vite 
les échelons que les plus érudites restérent sur la touche et n’en 
finissaient pas d’étre ébahies. En trois ans elle fit des pas de géant. Elle 
se retrouva vite en Philo en moins de temps qu'il ne faut pour le dire. 

Le professeur de Philosophie de l'établissement, qui l'attendait 
a ce carrefour, dut lui tirer, lui aussi, sa tévérence. Carmélie possédait 
assez cette matière pour assurer le cours à sa place. Ce qu'elle ne 
manqua pas de faire avec brio. 

Aussi, elle réussit les examens du bac en étant première 
lauréate, battant à plate couture les cerveaux les plus doctes de la 
capitale. Gérone Monhonneur qui ne la perdait pas de vue en resta 
totalement chavirée et se sentit impuissante à renverser la vapeur à ce 
stade des débats. Elle renonça à coincer Carmélie de manière directe, 
comme elle le voudrait, et se réfugia dans la prière avec une ferveur 
exagérée, car elle sentait, par moments, pour de bon cette fois, vaciller 
sa raison. 

Les premiers signes de folie apparurent quand elle se surprit a 
parler de Carmélie 4 tous ceux qu'elle rencontrait sur son passage, 
jusqu’à lPexaspération. A un certain moment, tout le monde s'était mis à 
la fuir. Avec raison. Elle s’en moquait. Il fallait qu'elle en parle, 
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indifférente au regard de mépris qu'on lui gratifiait souvent en la 
traitant maintenant de femme jalouse. 

— Si je ne parle pas, les pierres crieront! hurlait-elle quand on lui 
adjurait de se taire. 

Pendant ce temps, sa petite Maudite dépérissait. Elle se 
retrouva vite à la traîne et redoubla même plusieurs classes. Des gens, a 
humour féroce, accusèrent Géronne d’être Pinstigatrice de la 
dégringolade de sa progéniture, car, disaient-ils, elle avait eu Pidée 
saugrenue de la prénommer «Maudite» attirant ainsi le malheur sur la 
pauvre innocente. C'était le comble! 

De son côté, Carmélie poursuivait son ascension. Elle s’inscrivit 
à la faculté de droit à Port-au-Prince. Tant pis pour ceux qui avaient 
espéré la voit couler. 

Les étudiants les mieux formés de la capitale allaient peut-être 
réussir là où les petites provinciales avaient échoué? 

Mais hélas, là encore, ce fut la déception pour ses détracteurs. 
L'étoile de Carmélie brilla, brilla encore et encore au firmament de la 
gloire. Elle remporta haut la main les examens de fin de cycle. Elle fut, 
une nouvelle fois, lauréate de sa promotion. Le doyen de la Faculté ne 
tarissait pas d’éloges à son endroit. 

Elle revint, triomphalement, ouvrir son cabinet dans sa ville 
natale. Elle était devenue une fierté nationale et surtout locale. La ville 
entière l’admirait, le temps ayant été la meilleure preuve que son 
revirement n’était ni feint ni dû à la magie noire de forces occultes 
comme le prétendait Gérone Monhonneur qui, dans l'intervalle, après 
le démantèlement du COPEB, avait été enfermée dans un asile 
psychiatrique pour acharnement obsessionnel contre la personne de la 
dame Génina Complot. Cette derniére avait juré, sur son honneur, 
qu'elle n'avait eu recours 4 aucun procédé diabolique pour permettre a 
son enfant d’atteindre des sommets et prétendait étre victime d’un 
véritable complot de la part du COPEB; un comité, 4 son avis, 
composé de fous 4 lier. 

Tout continua 4 aller parfaitement bien pour Carmélie jusqu’au 
jour ou... la chance la lacha, et ceci, de la manière la plus affreuse... 

— Ah, Pinterrompis-je enfin, je me demandais bien quand allait 
venir le dénouement de cette saga captivante et très peu commune qui 
me tient en haleine depuis le début. 

— Eh bien, cher monsieur, la fin de cette passionnante aventure, 
comme vous dites, est bien plus incroyable que vous ne le pensez. La 
débâcle de la demoiselle Nozeille commença vraiment quelque trois ans 
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plus tard; un beau jour de printemps. Si vous demandez à Gérone 
Monhonneur (celle-ci, a cette époque-la, avait été mise en liberté 
surveillée de l'asile psychiatrique local pour bonne conduite et avait py 
assister 4 ces funérailles qu'elle n'aurait ratées pour rien au monde) la 
date exacte de la déchéance de Carmélie, elle vous dira que la descente 
aux enfers — c'est bien le terme qu'elle aurait employé — avait 
curieusement coincidé avec les obsèques de Génina Complot, mère de 
notre héroine du moment. 

Comme de fait, ce jour-la, Maitre Carmélie Nozeille, qui avait 
entrepris de prononcer un discours mémorable en Phonneur de la 
défunte, se retrouva a plusieurs reprises dans la triste obligation d'avoit 
a chercher ses mots, son vocabulaire francais lui faisant cruellement 
défaut. La foule, venue nombreuse aux funérailles de la vieille, n’en put 
en croire ses oreilles. La facilité d’élocution qui avait caractérisé Maître 
Nozeille semblait avoir mis les voiles. Les gens les plus indulgents 
mirent cet étrange phénomène sur le compte de l'émotion et du 
chagrin qui devaient ravager le cœur de la pauvre petite devant la 
dépouille de cette mère tant aimée et affirmèrent que ce trouble n’était 
que passager. Mais les autres commençaient à se poser de sérieuses 
questions. 

Ces derniers avaient bien raison d’avoir des doutes. Le cas de 
Carmélie, au lieu de s’améliorer, empira avec le temps. Du vivant de sa 
mère, encouragée par celle-ci d’ailleurs, Carmélie avait poussé l'audace 
jusqu’à poser sa candidature à la Mairie de la ville. Elle avait remporté 
les élections, avec une avance plus que confortable, bien qu'ayant dû se 
colleter à des adversaires redoutables tels que: l’homme d’affaires 
André Cyprien pourtant riche à millions et l’honorable juge François 
Pertinent. Ce dernier jouissait de la confiance de ses concitoyens depuis 
plus d’un demi-siècle, mais ce fait n’avait nullement influencé le choix 
des électeurs. 

La surprise fut totale le jour de son investiture. Carmélie 
Nozeille bafouilla lamentablement pendant son discours, pourtant 
préparé par ses soins et appris par coeur, qui s'était révélé être une suite 
totale d’incohérences. 

Le Président de la République qui avait fait le déplacement 
spécialement pour la circonstance était complètement renversé. Que 
quelqu'un de si bien formé puisse se montrer aussi aberrant un jout 
aussi glorieux, c'était quasiment du masochisme, de l’autodestruction, 
un véritable suicide. 
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Le parterre d’officiels, de personnalités du monde politique et 
de la grande presse n’en revenait pas. Le doyen de la faculté de droit de 
Port-au-Prince qui lui vouait une affection toute particulière en attrapa 
une syncope d'entendre sa lauréate proférer des inepties d’un grotesque 
à couper le souffle. Elle provoqua même un énorme tollé de 
protestations quand elle essaya de faire croire à l'assistance 
qu’Hippocrate n'était pas le père de la médecine, mais bien celui du 
droit moderne et tout cela dit dans un si mauvais français que Molière 
dut se retourner vingt fois dans sa tombe. 

Vint le moment où elle ne put même plus lire son papier. Elle 
accoucha alors de conneries si inénarrables que le docteur Axan Picard, 
qui faisait partie de son cartel, se précipita sur lestrade afin de lui 
atracher le micro des mains tout en priant l'assistance de bien vouloir 
Pexcuser, car elle devait très probablement souffrir, subitement, d'une 
rupture d’anévrisme ce qui expliquait tout ce chambardement dans son 
cerveau. 

À ces mots la conteuse s’empressa de tirer une feuille de papier 
toute fripée et jaunie par le temps de son sac à main. Elle l'exhiba avec 
ostentation. 

— J'ai encore une copie de ce fameux discours, s'écria-t-elle 
victorieuse, copie que je m'étais empressée de reproduire avec la vieille 
machine «stencil» de institution. Je vais vous la lire et vous jugerez de 
par vous-même du niveau de déraillement de Carmélie : 


Chers citoyens, 

Je suis heureuse de me retrouver aujourd'hui, vous au milieu de mot, moi 
autour de vous, populations et populationnes et villageois et villageoises, villois et 
villoises, ruralois, ruraloises, campagnois et campagnoises, hommes et femmes de ve 
pays, enfants et enfantes, je vois que vous êtes nombreusement venus m'évouter, et je 
vous dis merci beaucoup. 

Maintenant que je suis Maire, tout va bien marcher dans cette ville pour 
ne pas dire que tout va courir. A partir de dorénavant, il n'y aura plus de 
corruption dans la ministration. Les corruptioneurs seront arrétés par des services 
specials, conduits aux tribunals, ou ils seront sévérement justifiés par les justicters et 
emprisonnés. Ils n'auront ni avocats ni ananas pour leur défense. II n'y aura plus de 
volement de fonds publics, ni de fonds privés d'ailleurs. La justice fera son travail. 
Dorénavant, ò partir de désormais, chaque village aura son hopital et son école et 
ensuite 2 bopitals, puis 3 hopitals et ainsi de suite jusqu'a ce que tout le pays soit 
hospitalisé. J'ai des grands projets pour la ville. Nous allons goudromenter toutes les 
routes et robineter les villages pour que tout le monde ait l'eau courante. Ceux qui 
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n'auront pas l'eau courante auront l'eau marchante grace à des forages que nous 
allons diguer. Tout à coup, soudain, bref, le pays étant très fertile nous allons 
exploiter le fer et aussi l'or car le pays est très ortile. Ces jours-ti la compagnie 
électrique veut obscuriser notre localité. Eh bien, nous allons construire des barrages 
pour fabriquer de l'électricité et électrocuter tout l'ensemble du pays! Ainsi, chacun 
pourra s'électriser grâce à la lumiére électrifique. Car, marcher dans le faire noir en 
plein minuit dans un blakaroute est épouvantable. Les barrages serviront aussi pour 
l'agriculture, la riziculture, et la poissoniculture! L'Etat donnera des zins aux petits 
pécheurs pour pécher les poissons. Nous allons construire des ports pour les bateaux, 
des aéroports pour les avions et beaucoup de trainports pour les trains! Pour l'argeng 
ne vous inquiétez pas! Nous allons emprunter beaucoup d'argent an FMI, le 
Fondement pour le Marchandage et l'Indicible! Puis aux bailleurs des fonds qui 
n'ont fait que bailler et méme aux dormeurs de fonds avec lesquels nous entretenons 
des rapports très très amicals! 


Merci. 


Le premier mandataire de L'État, reprit notre narratrice en 
réprimant ses fous rires plus que contagieux, vexé de s’être déplacé 
pour assister à cette pitrerie, se fit reconduire illico à Port-au-Prince. 

Les reporters présents se ruèrent vers Madame le maire qui 
continuait toujours de bafouiller lamentablement afin de l’interroger sur 
son discours. Ses réponses furent plus incongrues les unes que les 
autres. Le docteur Picard dut la sommer de se taire pour ne pas 
aggraver son cas, et on l’emmena d’urgence a l’hôpital dans un tohu- 
bohu et une confusion générale. 

Aucune médication ne put venir à bout du mal dont elle 
souffrait. 

Souffrait? C'était beaucoup dire puisque après deux semaines 
d'hospitalisation forcée — car on dòt lui passer la camisole de force 
pour la contraindre à accepter les traitements prescrits par les disciples 
d'Hippocrate pour la calmer —, les médecins ne purent faire aucun 
diagnostic réel concernant sa difficulté d’élocution et la soudaine perte 
de tous ses moyens. La malade semblait tout simplement frappée 
d’amnésie totale concernant les dix dernières années de sa vie, faisant 
ainsi une croix sur une décennie entière de brillantes études. 

Effectivement, Carmélie n’était plus que l'ombre de 
Péblouissante étudiante qu'elle avait été. 

La ville entière fut plongée, pendant des mois, dans une 
profonde consternation. 
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C'était le moment qu'attendait avec impatience Gérone 
Monhonneur depuis des lustres. Elle cria victoire sur tous les toits et 
maudit tout haut tous ceux qui l’avaient fait enfermer dans un asile 
psychiatrique au lieu d’enquéter sérieusement sur la soudaine 
intelligence d’une fille plus que sotte et condamnée, très certainement, à 
Je rester toute sa vie. 

Elle prêchait maintenant la bonne nouvelle de la chute de 
Carmélie avec une jubilation hors du commun. Chute qu’elle avait 
prophétisée, tel un devin, des années auparavant. Dès les toutes 
premières lueurs de l’aube, elle gagnait les rues en hurlant sa haine aux 
habitants de la ville, les condamnant ainsi aux tourments de l’insomnie. 
Le Préfet tenta bien de la faire taire en la faisant interner de nouveau à 
l'asile psychiatrique, mais il en fut bien incapable, car le comité, le 
COPEB, tefit brusquement surface et s'occupa de trouver, a la soi- 
disant folle, un avocat en vue d'assurer sa défense ainsi que celle de sa 
fille. 

Le débat concernant l'affaire Carmélie Nozeille fut relancé avec 
beaucoup plus de passion et aussi beaucoup plus d'animosité que par le 

assé. Car, entre-temps, les dégâts causés étaient considérables et 
irréparables. Dommage absolu, Gérone Monhonneur avait croupi des 
années dans un asile d’aliénés et Maudite, pourtant autrefois si 
lumineuse, avait raté sa vie de manière totalement inexplicable — elle 
passait ses journées à travailler devant une machine à coudre Singer 
pour gagner son pain quotidien, n’ayant plus eu la capacité d’apprendre 
quoi que ce soit —, et qu’une bonne demi-douzaine d’autres camarades 
avait sombré dans une terrible dépression en se rendant compte 
qu’elles auraient beau étudié, mais jamais elles ne pourraient faire mieux 
que Carmélie; une enfant qui, dans un passé encore récent, avait tout 
Pair d’une imbécile. 

Le Comité ne badina pas avec les choses sérieuses et somma la 
jeune Nozeille de s’expliquer sous peine d’avoir un procès sur le dos. 

L'accusée se tut. 

Son mutisme raviva les haines anciennes et le COPEB fut 
obligé de passer de la parole aux actes en faisant une déposition à la 
police accusant ainsi Madame le maire, au mandat encore vierge — 
puisse qu'elle fut bien incapable de prendre poste -, de 
SORCELLERIE. 

Le mot était lâché et les chiens aussi. La bataille faisait déjà 
tage. 
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Chose curieuse et encore plus troublante, a ce moment Précis, 
la ville entière assistait sous ses yeux ébahis a la nouvelle 
métamorphose de Maudite Manasse. 

Ce fut soudain comme si cette derniére retrouvait toutes ses 
capacités d'avant le phénomène. Son cerveau avait recommencé à 
fonctionner normalement. De plus, mystère encore plus grand, elle se 
mettait brusquement à réciter par cœur des manuels entiers de droit: 
elle qui avait été bien incapable de poursuivre ses études. Le comble du 
comble fut le fait qu'elle connaissait sur le bout des doigts le discours 
que Carmélie s’apprêtait à prononcer le jour de son investiture à la tête 
de la Mairie. 

Une vague de peur déferla sur la ville et ses habitants laissèrent 
libre cours à leur imagination et crièrent à qui voulait l'entendre que la 
fille de Gérone Monhonneur avait été victime d’un échange de cerveau. 
Une affaire mystique qui, de toute évidence, allait faire des houles. 

Le juge François Pertinent, qui n’avait toujours pas digété sa 
défaite face à la dame Nozeille, ne se fit pas prier pour aider Gérone à 
porter l'affaire par-devant les tribunaux. Il allait enfin pouvoir se venger 
de l'affront subi lors de ces fameuses élections où il perdit ses plumes 
malgré son grand âge et son immense expérience. 

Carmélie, face à cette levée de boucliers, prit peur et tenta de 
prendre la fuite. Mais, la police, alertée par le COPEB, qui la faisait 
surveiller nuit et jour à son insu, procéda à son arrestation. Elle allait, 
bon gré mal gré, devoir répondre des accusations portées contre elle. 

C’est ainsi qu’un matin, accablée par une chaleur épouvantable, 
à l'ouverture des assises criminelles devant une foule hystérique, 
Madame le maire déchue, cracha le morceau. 

Sous les coups de boutoir de l'accusation, elle capitula pour de 
bon et c'est d'une voix faible et noyée de larmes qu'elle raconta son 
aventure. 

— Ah, il était temps qu'on en arrive à cela, je bouillais 
d'impatience, dis-je en poussant un soupir de soulagement. Ce técit est 
réellement époustouflant! 

Tout est la faute de ma mère, furent ses premiers mots au box des 
accusés. La pauvre en avait assez d’être la risée de toute la ville pout 
avoir mis au monde la fille la plus laide et la plus sotte de la terre, 
condamnée à échouer dans l'existence! 

— Génina Complot, ma mère, incapable de digérer le fait que 
son unique enfant soit une nullité absolue, décida, effectivement, 
d’avoir recours à la sorcellerie pour corriger les erreurs d'un Dieu peu 
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clément. C'est ainsi qu'avec Paide du bòkor, le sieur Domage Absolu, 
elle avait pris un «point» c’est-à-dire qu’elle avait signé un pacte avec le 
diable afin que j’aie soudain une intelligence hors du commun. Elle y 
avait investi toutes ses économies et le diable avait satisfait a sa 
demande. Il m'avait fait don, Ò surprise, du cerveau bien rodé de 
Maudite Manasse. Il avait procédé à un échange qui allait handicaper 
Maudite pour le restant de ses jours, elle, l’élève la plus talentueuse du 
pays... 

A ces mots, une vague de protestations avait secoué l'assistance 
courroucée. Gérone Monhonneur assise au premier rang entre son 
avocat et la petite Maudite, ne put réprimer un long cri de bête blessée 
avant de s'étaler raide de rage sur le froid carrelage. Quand elle reprit 
ses esprits, ce fut pour couvrir la coupable de propos injurieux. Elle 
refusa de quitter la salle d'audience malgré les conseils avisés de son 
médecin, qui, présageant le pire dans cette affaire plus qu'abominable, 
ne la lachait pas d'une semelle. L'assemblée hors d’elle lançait des 
phrases assassines à Carmélie. Le juge qui présidait la séance menaça de 
renvoyer celle-ci 4 une date ultérieure s'il n’artivait pas à rétablir le 
calme dans son tribunal. La foule qui était impatiente de connaître la 
suite de ce feuilleton à sensations, pour le moins surprenant, se tut et 
adjura Gérone Monhonneur d'en faire autant. Seule contre tous d’ex- 
folle» obtempéra rien que pour prouver à tous qu'ils avaient eu le grand 
tort, pendant plus d’une décennie, d’avoir douté de sa santé mentale. 

Le suspens qui flottait dans l'air était palpable. 

A la question de Paccusation: Madame Nozeille, comment 
expliquez-vous que le charme qui faisait de vous un as des as ait été 
rompu, vous faisant ainsi perdre votre prestige 4 un moment crucial de 
votre existence et de votre carriére? 

La tète basse et la mine défaite Carmélie répondit: 

— Eh bien, il y avait une contrainte, comme dans tout pacte 
d’ailleurs, extrêmement importante qu'avec les années j'avais 
complètement oubliée: Je n’avais absolument pas le droit d’assister à 
des enterrements! Et ceci, sous AUCUN prétexte. C'était une condition 
sine qua non. Ma mère m'en avait préservé de son vivant mais tout a 
basculé le jour de ses propres funérailles. D'ailleurs, mème sans mon 
oubli, comment aurais-je pu me soustraire à Pobligation d’enterrer ma 
génitrice sans attirer les inquiétudes et les soupçons de la ville entière? 
Devant la relique de cette femme, qui avait cru agir pour mon bien, j'ai 
perdu, en une fraction de seconde, tous mes acquis. La descente aux 
enfers avait commencé pour atteindre son apogée le jour de mon 
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investiture comme maite de la Ville; jour qui aurait du étre celui de 
mon couronnement. 

— C’est ainsi, cher monsieur, que tout le monde à su enfin le 
pourquoi et le comment du grand mystère de la réussite de Carmélie 
Nozeille. 

— Mais, qu’advint-il de tout ce beau monde par la suite? 
demandai-je, le souffle littéralement coupé par le rythme époustouflant 
de ce récit plus que rocambolesque. 

— Eh bien, le juge fut bien obligé de condamner Carmélie pour 
calmer les esprits bien que son avocat ait plaidé non coupable rejetant 
ainsi tous les torts sur Génina Complot mère de l'accusée, arguant que 
sa cliente n'était qu'une enfant au moment des faits et qu'elle n'aurait 
pu, en aucun cas, contrecarrer les agissements de sa génitrice. «La vraie 
coupable est à six pieds sous terre, votre Honneur!» n’arrétait-il de 
hurler alors que sa voix était couverte par les hurlements de 
protestation de la foule en délire. Mais, Madame Nozeille 
(mademoiselle plutòt, car elle ne s'était pas encore mariée malgré toute 
une cour de prétendants 4 ses pieds; retardant le moment du choix en 
faisant la fine bouche. Heureusement pour ses messieurs d'ailleurs) fut 
condamnée 4 une peine plutòt légère au regard de Paccusation: Cinq 
ans de prison! Ce verdict était loin de satisfaire Gérone Monhonneur, 
mais elle dut s’en contenter, faute de mieux; son avoué lui ayant glissé a 
Poreille qu'il ne fallait pas trop appuyer sur la pédale, car Maudite avait 
non seulement récupéré ses capacités à 100%, mais, de plus, elle 
n'aurait plus à faire ses études de droit, car elle connaissait tous les 
manuels de cette profession par cœur. Il ne lui restait plus qu’à passer 
les examens du bac puis à s'inscrire à la Faculté de droit et avoir son 
diplôme à son tour ce qu’elle pourra boucler, très certainement, en 
moins d’un mois. 

Ce n’est que dans notre pays qu’on peut entendre un truc de ce 
gente, une idiote devenir un phénix en un tour de main et un avocat 
faisant ses études (sans avoir étudié vraiment) devant une machine à 
coudre Singer, dans un minable atelier de couture. En effet, Maudite 
put, par la suite, exercer son droit après l'obtention de son diplôme 
comme si cela était tout à fait naturel. Quand au bòkor, ce fameux 
Domage Absolu, c'était bien son nom, je n’invente rien, une foule 
hystérique, sortie du tribunal en furie, alla lui régler bien vite son 
compte. La Police arriva trop tard (d'aucuns disent que ce fut un fait 
exprès) pour le sauver d'un lynchage en règle «évitant» ainsi a la Ville 
un autre procès houleux. 
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— Et Carmélie, qu’est-il advenu d'elle après cette affaire 
délirante? questionna l’un des hôtes, encore tout abasourdi. 

— Ah, cette chère Carmélie, après avoir purgé sa peine, partit 
pour l'étranger et on n’entendit plus parler d'elle. Elle est peut-être 
toujours en train de travailler dans cette factory du Bronx ou certains 
disent l’avoir rencontrée un jour en train de faire des ourlets de rideaux. 

— Quelle affaire! Quel pays! dis-je alors, totalement renversé 
tandis qu'autour de moi les invités applaudissaient 4 tout rompre la 
conteuse qui, sans Pombre d'un doute, possédait un art consommé de 
la natration. 
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LE CONTE A REBOURS 
DE L'HISTOIRE 


Carmelle St. Gérard-Lopez 


EN DEPIT DES DIVERS POINTS qui les divisent, le conte et 
l’histoire se rencontrent au lieu du rôle que le récit y remplit, tout en se 
soumettant aux exigences propres 4 leur genre respectif. 

Ma démarche tendra vers une analyse de ces deux gentes, dans 
leur relation aux faits, et dans leur rapport 4 la mémoire qui en permet 
la représentation. Mes considérations s'étaieront par conséquent sur 
leur forme, leur contenu et leur objectif. L'Histoire, la mémoire et la 
représentation sont trois concepts liés entre eux, et qui jettent un pont 
entre le fait—réel ou fictif—sa perception et sa projection, passant par 
le canal de l’oralité. En quelque sotte, ils sont liés Pun à l'autre. Deux 
grandes questions s’imposent alors: Que vaut l’histoire au conte? Et, en 
quoi, le conte, de son còté, s'abrite-t-il, 4 certains égards, dans l’histoire 
pour en assurer la mémoire et la rééditer par la représentation? 

Parmi les différentes définitions proposées par Le Petit Larousse 
Compact 2000, je retiens celle qui me paraît la plus proche de ma 
démarche, à savoir que Histoire se définit par la relation d'évènements 
réels ou fictifs; un récit. Me remettant encore à ces mêmes sources de 
référence, je rappelle que le conte est un récit de faits, d’aventures 
imaginaires; il se nourrit avant tout de l’oralité. 

Orientant mes regards vers la mémoire, je me réfère à ces 
mêmes sources, pour avancer que—dans ce contexte particulier —elle 
revêt, à la fois une dimension individuelle et collective. Elle suppose, 
d'une patt, je cite «’activité biologique et psychique qui permet 
d'emmagasiner, de conserver et de restituer les informations»; d'autre 
part, elle désigne l’ensemble des souvenirs spécifiques d’une 
communauté, d'une nation... 

Quant 4 la représentation, elle endosse, dans ce cadre, deux 
acceptions à la fois différentes et complémentaires. Elle concerne la 
figuration dans Poralité pour le conte, tandis qu'elle s'appuie 
particulièrement sur l'écriture pour rapporter et analyser des faits 
historiques. Or, l'écriture n'est-elle pas considérée par-dessus tout 
comme, je cite : «la représentation par excellence de la langue parlée»? 

Ceci étant admis, il m'est dès lors possible d’effectuer un 
rapprochement entre l’histoire et le conte du fait que les deux 
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s'appuient sur la mise en relation d'évènements—téels pout le premier, 
et le plus souvent fictifs pour le second—dont ils en font, l’un et 
l'autre, le récit, le rapport. Le conte rejoint l’histoire sur le plan de la 
mémoire, qu'elle soit approchée dans sa dimension individuelle, ou 
collective. La mémoire désigne, à la fois cette «activité biologique et 
psychique» par laquelle s’effectuent l'emmagasinement, la conservation 
et la restitution des informations sur différents plans du déroulement 
de la vie. A ce titre, la mémoire joue—autant pour Phistoire que pour le 
conte—le rdle d'archives qui gardent et transmettent, d'une génération 
à une autre, les événements historiques dans leur relation à l’évolution 
des peuples et des nations, ainsi que des faits réels et/ou fictifs dans 
leur relation aux us et coutumes des différentes communautés 
humaines. La où lPimagination et la créativité se permettent toute liberté 
dans le cours de l’oralité du conte, l’analyse et Pobjectivité imposent 
rigoureusement leur loi dans le récit historique. Aussi, 4 un point de 
vue strictement historico-social, aurais-je plutôt tendance à remplacer le 
mot réf par rapport, ce dernier vocable requérant cette objectivité et 
cette rigueur dont se réclame l'Histoire dans le cadre des Sciences 
Humaines et Sociale. 

Cependant, il est courant que l'Histoire, ainsi écrit avec un / 
majuscule, questionne l’histoire (le récit, le rapport, la petite histoire), 
en y remettant en question Pobjectivité et voire l’authenticité du fait 
femémoré et rapporté, dans sa représentation historique. 
Naturellement, cette exigence n’intervient pas dans le cas du conte. Par 
conséquent, de même que l’on ne peut s’en remettre totalement à la 
fidélité de la mémoire humaine pour accorder à l'Histoire le caractère 
objectif absolu qui l’imposerait dans le domaine des Sciences Humaines 
et Sociales, de même il serait important de reconnaître la possibilité 
pour le conte de s'inspirer du réel pour meubler son récit. Dans cet 
ordre d'idées, le conte ambitionne de jouer—pour chaque peuple—le 
rôle de canal transmetteur d’un héritage culturel et psychosocial, de 
même qu'il en est de l'Histoire dans le domaine des Sciences Sociales. 
En effet, si le roman historique introduit une innovation dans le cadre 
strict des sciences de l’homme, il arrive que le conte puisse se prévaloir 
d'une certaine véracité dans le récit, tout en ne négligeant pas sa 
fonction magique qui habille ses récits de merveilleux, nourrit 
l'imaginaire et fait naître le rêve de la fiction. 

Ici, intervient l'illustration de ces caractéristiques mises en 
évidence dans ces deux genres. J'aurais pu puiser dans mon œuvre 
dramatique et m'inspirer particulièrement de Ras Les Bornes, qui 
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oppose—à l’occasion du bicentenaire de l'Indépendance de la 
République d'Haiti—cette dernière, à l’ancienne Colonie de St, 
Domingue, son double; et qui offre une véritable rétrospective de 
l'Histoire d'Haiti, de 1804 à 2004. J'ai cependant opté pour CLÉO, qui 
est un conte classé pour adultes, et dont la relation à l’histoire, à la 
mémoire et à la représentation peut paraître moins évidente, par 
conséquent, plus subtile à démontrer. CLEO, est pat excellence, le 
conte sur lequel ces thèses trouvent appui en ce qu'il porte en lui un 
témoignage, représente la (post) mémoire et projette pareillement le 
(post) traumatisme du personnage du méme nom. Le conte CLÉO est 
une ceuvte en tiroits, structurée en textes emboités, en abyme. Il retrace 
l’histoire du personnage du même nom en le faisant évoluer a travers 
différentes histoires d'autrui, qui conditionnent la sienne, et en 
constituent la trame. Ce récit voyage en entrées-sotties, dans des 
espaces qui se situent: certains sur la planète Terre, d'autres a travers les 
trois cieux (ciel, purgatoire, enfer), ou même encore sur l'astéroide du 
Petit Prince de St. Exupéry. D’une étape à une autre du-déroulement de 
la trame du conte, Co—ce personnage hybride—se retrouve 
confronté à des situations qui lui fraient un passage dans toute une 
suite d’histoires qui, au fil du temps, s’entrelacent pour lui créer sa 
propre histoire à lui. Une histoire de construction de l’Être parmi les 
êtres, qui édite son histoire à lui, qui ainsi se construit et se reconstruit 
dans l’enchevêtrement de la déconstruction des faits et événements, qui 
se profilent dans le cours de son quotidien. 

Dans ce conte décalé, l’histoire contée mêle le fictif à éventuel 
dans un cadre réel, existant, pour imprimer bien souvent au récit un 
caractère fugace d’authenticité, pour emprunter de la figuration une 
allure dramatique, et pour enfin transformer le lecteur/l'auditeur en un 
spectateur, qui assiste 4 une véritable représentation. Le montage ci- 
dessous, issu de passages reproduisant une séquence du curieux 
dialogue qui se déroule entre la rose du Petit Prince et le personnage 
Cléo, implique la mémoire, interpelle l’histoire et s’offre naturellement à 
la représentation. Je vous invite à apprécier cette assertion à travers 
l'expression de l'interaction de ces deux personnages du conte: 


— Enfin! Cléo, te revoilà. Où étais-tu passé? s'écria la rose du 
Petit Prince. 

— Dans la dérive de chaque seconde enfouie dans les minutes 
qui constituent le temps Pheute a passé filé... J'ai ramé, j'ai vogué, et 
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un jour après l'autre... se sont glissés mes ans...s'est rebâtie ma vie... 
dans ce gouffre profond... répondit Cléo. 

— Enfin, Cléo!!! dit-elle; enfin! quel est donc ce jargon dans 
lequel tu t'enfonces? Tu dérailles, Cléo. Allons, vite! Reprends-toi... 
Dis-le moi, mon ami, ou étais-tu passé? 

— J'ai traversé les temps, escaladé les lieux..., rétorqua Cléo, j'ai 
marché, j'ai vogué dans l’espace et sur l’eau jusqu’à cette ville énorme, 
ce géant des nations... 

— Enfin, Cléo!!! Tout de méme! reprit la rose. Que se passe-t-il 
encore? La, tu perds la raison. Je te parle, réponds-moi: Ou étais-tu 
passé? 

Alors, d'un seul trait, sans broncher, Cléo à bout de souffle lui 
langa cette tirade: 

— Dans cette place oubliée que nul n'a délivrée... Sur cette terre 
devenue jungle où l’homme n’est plus homme... j'ai trouvé en un lieu 

un tout petit espace... juste un mètre carré ou j'ai fiché ma 
fourche... jai fouillé, j'ai fouillé, j'ai fouillé d'une profondeur à 
l'autre. J'ai pioché, j'ai pelleté, j'ai creusé... J'ai creusé une tombe... 
une tombe géante... 

Et, l'impatiente rose lui lança ce reproche: 

— Enfin, voyons Cléo! Quel est donc ce verbiage? Arréte de 
divaguer... Reprends-toi, mon Cléo, reprends-toi je t'en prie, pendant 
qu'il en est temps. Allons, dis-moi, dis-moi, où étais-tu passé? 

Et, Cléo sans en démotdre, imperturbable, distant, poursuivit 
sans ambages: 

— ...Pai creusé une tombe d'une circonférence et d'une 
profondeur de la méme largeur et puis de la hauteur de cette ville 
oubliée... Et dans cette immense tombe j'ai enfoui tout au fond, bien 
au fond de ce gouffre toutes ces années d'enfer... ces blessures... ces 
chagtins... j'ai enfoui, j'ai enfoui... enfoui jusqu’à vider mon cœur, 
vider de tout son poids de haillons...jusqu’a vider mon Ame de toutes 
ces déceptions, ces maintes désillusions... J'ai raclé tout au fond, bien 
au creux de moi-même tout ce qui était resté de l’empreinte des coups 
assénés par l'humain... Couche sur couche... mètre cube sur mètre 
cube, j'ai étendu la terre, j'ai comblé ce fossé... .J'ai enterré ces temps... 

Fin de citation. 


DANS MA STRATEGIE de création, intervient en abyme dans 
CLÉO— pour lui servir d’introduction—un conte différent, à allure 
traditionnelle et écrit dans un tout autre registre. Il contribue à lui 
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imprimer ce caractère de balades s'effectuant dans le passé, pour 
nourrir le présent. Ce conte qui l’introduit est titré: La Genèse d'un conte. 
Sous prétexte d’informer sur la genése du conte CLÉO, cette 
introduction peu coutumière suggère une réflexion sur le mystère 
même de la création littéraire, qui procède, avant tout, de l'inspiration, 
Je reproduis ci-dessous, un passage de ce premier conte introductif du 
second, CLÉO. À l'instar de l'Histoire, le conte CLEO—pat 
l’enseignement puisé à la source même de son oralité—apporte sans 
conteste, sa pierre dans la construction de Phumain qui, lui, représente 
celui qui fait et refait PHistoire de tous les temps, 4 base de différentes 
et multiples autres histoires. Histoire de construction de VEtre 
impliquée dans celle de //Awfre, et qui est contée à rebours de PHistoire 
de divers temps. Cette forme de représentation qui illustre le sujet, 
tiendra lieu de conclusion 4 la communication. Et, puisque nous 
immergeons, ici, dans le théâtre, permettez que je vous le conte. Je 
vous invite 4 effectuer avec moi une balade éclair pour visiter ce 
passage de La Genèse d'un conte: 


Messieurs Dames, la société, je vous salue, oui! 

Si vous voyez que j’ai le souffle qui monte et qui descend 
comme ça, comme ça, c'est parce que j'ai couru, couru, oui, pout 
artiver jusqu’à vous, et vous raconter l’histoire de CLÉO. 

— Krik! 

— Krak? 

Que tous ceux qui se tiennent encore debout, «prennent leur 
petite chaise basse» pour s’asseoir et écouter. 

— Krik! 

— Krak? 

Messieurs Dames, la société, il était une fois... 

Moi, votre servante, qui suis ici à vous parler aujourd’hui, ah! 

Je suis rentrée chez moi un jour, j'ai verrouillé la potte d'accès a 
mon appartement, et « wouiy ! Bon Dieu papa » qu’est-ce que je vois? 

Oh ! Manuel’, toi, ici! 

Mes amis, je vois Manuel, oui; le fils de Délira”, bien assis dans 
mon salon, et qui m'attend. Mais oui, Manuel, le Gouverneur de la 


4 Manuel : Personnage principal du roman de Jacques Roumain 


5 Mère de Manuel 
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Rosée, celui de Jacques Roumain. Lui-mème, même, même; le fiancé 
d'Anaise". 

Mes amis, oh! Mon cœur a fait Vip! Et puis encore: Vip! Je me 
suis frotté, frotté les yeux oui, car j'ai cru que je dormais, et que ce 
n'était là qu'un rêve. 

— Krik! 

— Krak? 

J'ai vu Manuel, je vous dis! J'ai vu Manuel, qui m'a dit comme 
ga: 

«Je suis venu de très, très loin pour t'offrir un cadeau. Je vais 
t'amener visiter la planète des inspirés, celle des choisis.» 

Alors, sans mème attendre ma réponse, il m'a juste effleuré le 
bras de sa main, comme ca, oui, mes amis...En ce temps-la, la poule 
avait des dents, et la couleuvre se tenait sur quatre pattes. 

Et voila que, au contact de la main de Manuel avec mon bras, et 
lui, et moi, nous nous retrouvons devant un portail gigantesque, fait 
dor et serti de pierres précieuses aux couleurs éclatantes. Mes amis, oh, 
je suis saisie d'émoi, oui, et je me mets a trembler, oui, comme les 
feuilles des grands arbres des foréts. 

Manuel dit alors au portail: . 

— Toi, qui gardes l'amour et le protèges de la haine, toi, qui 
veilles sur ceux qui le portent en eux et avec eux, ouvre-toi, pour nous 
laisser entrer, car nous en sommes des disciples. 

A ces paroles, le portail fit Wouaaouh! Et s’ouvrit tout grand, 
oui. Tout grand, sur un univers de beauté, ou sautaient, dansaient, 
volaient et batifolaient des mots de tous genres et de toutes natures. 

Fiyou! Fiyou! Faisaient les mots: déterminants, verbes, adjectifs, 
adverbes.. 

Mes yeux n’avaient encore rien vu, non... De pattout, alors que 
montaient dans P'air les accents d'une musique que je n’avais encore 
jamais entendue, également, de tous les coins, allaient et venaient, 
comme les mots, des gens de toutes les races et de toutes les couleurs, 
qui attrapaient au vol ces mots de tous genres, de toutes fonctions, et 
de toutes natures. 

Et paf! Pofl Les mots sont pris, et, tous, bien pris. 

Alors, Manuel me secoua doucement en me disant: 


CC es 


6 Fiancée de Manuel 
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«Sers-toi, Ils sont à ton entière disposition, ces mots. Plonge-toi 
dans leur univers secret. Ils sont, tous, faits pour être captés, capturés, 
habillés, transformés. Ils sont faits pour servir, nourrir linspiration, la 
modeler et patticiper à la création de l’inédit par ceux qui visitent leur 
planète, et par ceux-là qui parviennent à les saisir et à les apprivoiset... 

Vas-y, va cueillir au vol tes mots, tous les mots que tu voudras; 
ils t'accompagneront désormais partout. Val Ils sont à toi; je te les 
donne.» 

Alors je poussai un grand cri en laissant tomber: 

— Des mots, des mots! Mais, d’où viennent-ils, tous ces mots, 
Manuel, et pourquoi faire? 

— Pourquoi faire? tépondit Manuel. Mais pour tout faire; 
donner, recevoir; aimer, hair; embellir, enlaidit; construire, 
détruire...Regarde un peu ce qui se passe juste devant toi. Regarde 
cette tête de femme... 

Messieurs Dames, la société, je pris mes jambes à mon cou, et 
je fis un, deux, trois grands sauts en arrière pour mieux voir; et mes 
amis, oh! Qu'est-ce que je vois? 

Je vois cette tête de femme s’ouvrit grand, grand... et se 
refermer en un continuel cp, clap, qui saisissait, attrapait, avalait, 
engloutissait des mots et des mots: mots délirants, turbulents, 
émouvants, des mots impétueux, impatients, intempestifs; des mots 
armés, désarmés, désarmants; des mots solitaires, des mots allant par 
petits groupes, main dans la main, en file indienne, à la queue leu, leu. 
Mes amis, oh! Une tibambelle de mots variés, oui. 

Messieuts Dames, la société, parmi tous ces mots qui volaient 
sans ailes, qui pénétraient, s'engouffraient, se réfugiaient en légion dans 
cette tète de femme..., l'un d'entre eux, entièrement écrit en letttes 
majuscules, se détacha tout bonnement de Pensemble en un fracas: 
B666 ! Et tandis qu'il se tenait encore en suspension dans l'air au- 
dessus de la téte ouverte, je pus lire très distinctement: CLEO, juste 
avant qu'il ne soit happé par la téte... 
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FILLE D'HAITI 


Maryse C. Elysée 


Fille d'Haiti, Petite-fille d'Afrique, 
Va gambader pieds et tète nus 
Dans les champs en fleurs. 


Fille d'Haïti, Petite-fille d'Afrique, 

Va faire l'amour avec le temps 

Au pied d'un manguier lourd de fruits, 
Bercée par les notes cristallines de la rivière. 


Fille d'Haiti, Petite-fille d'Afrique, 

Laisse-toi griser par les saccades du tam-tam 
Jusqu'à ce que ton corps possédé 

S'y engage dans une intime conversation. 


Fille d'Haïti, Petite-fille d'Afrique, 
Déjà descend le soir... 
Iras-tu écouter égrener comme un rite religieux 
Ces contes de Bouqui et Malice? 
— Cric! Crac! 
Ou préfères-tu les devinettes 4 couleur locale? 
— Tim-Tim! Bwa chèch! 


Fille d'Haïti, Petite-fille d'Afrique, 

La vie est la, assaisonnée à ton goût 
Prends-la! Déguste-la! 

Aujourd'hui, maintenant, cette minute méme! 
N'attends pas 4 demain... 

Car demain, pour sûr, ne t'appattient pas. 
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L'ÉNIGME DU DEPART 
Pascale Doxy 


Mes racines, lentement, se sont enfouies dans ce sol 
C’est ici que j’ai grandi: 

Sur cette terre où nous nous sommes rencontrés... 
Hier, on en a parlé 

T’en souviens-tu encore? 

Aujourd’hui, je cherche une rue 

Un visage que j’ai connu 

Un nom que j’aime 

Mais, hélas! 

Ils sont tous partis 

A pieds, à roulettes, à ailes d'oiseau 

Cent pieds sous terre 

Destination: loin d’ici. 

Ma ville, c'est un tas de décombres 

Le clocher qui ne me réveillera plus 

Le marchand dont les fleurs se sont fanées 

Mes racines dénudées cherchent un souvenir d’encrage... 
Partir ou rester? 

Mes pieds nomades sont à la merci des quatre saisons 
Ma ville, mon amout 

Dans mon cœur, pour toujours j’emporterai, 
Enracinés dans mon ame, le contour de ton visage, 
La force de tes bras, 

Et cette dernière étreinte... 
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PARDON, HAITI 


Mireille Sylvain-David 


Pardon, Haiti, de t'avoir délaissée. 
J'ai été sous d'autres cieux 
chercher l'inconnu... 

J'ai trouvé la joie futile 

que donne l'illusion. 


J'ai connu la technologie 

des pays dits civilisés. 

J'ai trouvé la sécurité éphémére 
que donne le billet vert. 


J'ai, sous d'autres soleils, 
tefroidi et enseveli mon ame. 
J'ai trouvé des gratte-ciels 

qui donnent le vertige. 


Jai vu mourir nos pères 

de nostalgie et de froid 

Jai vu vieillir nos méres 

sous des toits, loin de nos cceuts... 


Jai vu ta souveraineté 

menacée et souillée... 

Jai vu tes enfants 

comme au temps des négriers 
transplantés dans d'autres milieux. 


J'ai vu en rève 

ta chance et ta victoire! 
J'ai vu ton soleil 

qui donne encore l'espoir! 


J'ai vu enfin 

ta sève fortifiée! 

J'ai vu tes enfants d'outre-mer 
tendrement reçus par leurs frères 
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proclamer a l'unisson 

une Haïti forte et prospère 
où les enfants de nos enfants 
grandiront allègrement. 
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LES COULEURS DE MA VIE 


Autélie M. Fièvre 


Sur une feuille blanche, 

A l'encre noire 

Sont tracés les contours de ma vie. 

A moi d'y mettre les couleurs 

Pour qu'elle soit une réussite ou un échec. 

Mes couleurs ne sont ni le rouge, ni le jaune et encore moins le bleu. 
Ce ne sont ni des couleurs vives ni des couleuts pastels. 

Je n’ai qu’une couleur, une nuance de tons chauds et de tons froids. 
Ma couleur, c'est un camaieu allant de l’essai au succès, 

Un glacis brillant du mensonge 4 la vérité. 

Un blairotage juxtaposant le tort et le pardon, 

Un putoisage qui méle la haine et la jalousie, 

Les fond en charité, pour enfin les lisser en générosité. 

Ma couleur n'a pas de nom, 

C'est la couleur du bonheur, 

C'est la couleur de l'amour, 

C'est la couleur de la vie. 
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QUAND JE SERAI POÈTE 


Magalie Jean-Baptiste 


Quand je serai poète 

Je me parfumerai dans le courant des mots 
Scintillant en rideau d'eau 

Telle la trainée suintante d'une comète 


Jaurai les arcs-en-ciel 

Enfermés dans ma bouteille 

Pour couvrir les marchés des villes du monde 
Pieds nus dans les rues ou sur les ondes 


Pour mon cœur errant 

Il n'y aura pas plus beau: 

Quand il échangera un recueil d'odeurs 

Baptisé sur fond de bonheur 

Contre du pain, du riz, ou même un verre d’eau. 
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TRIP ZANTRAY MWEN 


Geneviève Gaillard-Vanté 


Trip zantray mwen 

Bonè pa mwen 

Sous les éclairs 

Rien n'est clair... 
Déchirements, pluies 
Pouttant un soleil luit 

Oh! Indépendance, 

quelle souffrance! 

` Mais sous l’orage, les étoiles 
Construisons vite nos voiles 


Petit pays béni 

Petit pays chéri 

A la veille 

Soyons à l’éveil 

_ De cette nouvelle ère 
Laissons misère dans l'air 
Trip zantray mwen 

Bonè pa mwen 
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PETALES FANES 


Geneviéve Gaillard-Vanté 


Entre rèves, souffrances et folies, 
les fragments de l’existence 
ressemblent à des pétales fanés, 
abandonnés là, l’un après l'autre... 
a d'autres aussi, frais et colorés, 
éparpillés le long du trajet, 

ou peu 4 peu, les pas de nos vies 
emportent les traces... 
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CE VIDE 


Geneviève Gailard-Vanté 
Comme un oiseau 

guidé par l'instinct, 
s'entend encore 

dans le silence 

le murmure 

enflammé 

des monts 

et vallées. 


Mais le cœur 

se contracte 

sans comprendre 
la solitude, 

ce vide, 

à travers 

le nuage. 
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REVES OUBLIES 


Geneviéve Gaillard-Vanté 


Nous jouons 
ala marelle 

ala corde, 
houla hoop... 
Un autre jour 

a cache-cache, 
colin-maillard, 
un placard... 
Nos ames se parlent, 
nos souffles 
accélérent 

le temps... 
L’espace... 
Réves oubliés... 


Tourne tes voiles, 
avec le vent, 
Capitaine. 

Sous l’océan 

une sirène t'attend. 
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POURQUOI, POURQUOI, POURQUOI? 


Naiké C. Bélizaire, 15 ans 


Pourquoi le 12 Janvier? 

Pourquoi tant de souffrance, de tristesse et de peine ce jour-là? 
Pourquoi tant d’âmes à s’être envolées cet après-midi-là? 

Pourquoi Coralie, Olivier, Shirley et tant d’autres sont-ils partis ainsi? 


Pourquoi tant de peine, de tristesse et de souffrance 
pour les familles affectées, Seigneur? 

Pourquoi tous ces kidnappings, ces viols, ces vols, 
ces meuttres chez nous? 

Pourquoi mon pays n’est-il plus la Perle des Antilles? 
Pourquoi, pourquoi, pourquoi, Seigneur? 


Tous ces pauvres dans les rues... 

Tant de misère sur la terre, Seigneur... 
Tremblements de terre, cyclones, tsunamis, tornades: 
partout à travers le monde! 


Mon plus grand rêve, c'est qu'il n'y ait plus de souffrance, de tristesse, 
de peine, plus de haine, de jalousie, de trahison, de misère, 

Mais seulement de l'amour et de la joie 

dans le coeur de tous les hommes. 
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JE SERAI FORTE 


Naiké C. Bélizaire, 15 ans 


On dit: Etre fort, c'est sourire lorsqu'on a envie de pleurer. 

Efre fort, c'est pardonner lorsqu'on a envie de se venger. 

Efre fort, c'est rire lorsqu'on a envie de crier. 

Efre fort, c'est aimer lorsqu'on a envie de hair. 

Entre fort, c'est écouter les critiques des autres tout en restant calme et souriant. 


Dans cette vie pleine de haine, de souffrance et de trahisons, 
il faut rester FORT; 

prier Dieu, lui parler pour qu’Il nous aide 

au lieu de tout garder pour soi et de souffrir. 


Oui, parfois j’ai bien envie de quitter ce monde. 

Oui, parfois je pense que c’est très dur de pardonner, 

donc je préfère me venger. 

Oui, parfois j'en ai assez de toute cette haine, de cette souffrance 

et de ces trahisons. 

Oui, parfois je me pose beaucoup de questions 

et je ne puis trouver les réponses. 

Oui, patfois je me dis que Dieu ne m’aime pas 

et que c'est pour cela qu’ll laisse toutes ces horreurs s'emparer de moi. 


Oui, parfois, je me laisse aller 
puis je suis blessée à l’idée que les autres puissent me croire folle. 


Mais que puis-je faire? 

Prier Dieu, Lui parler et Lui demander de m'aider 
à trouver des solutions à mes problèmes. 

Et surtout: Rester FORTE. 
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CETTE JEUNE FILLE 


Naiké C. Bélizaire, 15 ans 


Cette jeune fille qui vit sous les tentes 
passe des nuits blanches 
par peur d’être de nouveau violée ou battue 


Cette jeune fille enceinte de sept mois 
sans le sou 
se demande comment nourrir son enfant 


Cette jeune fille qui se demande 
si un jour elle ira à l’école 
ne voit pas son avenir 


Cette jeune fille qui n’a jamais connu le bonheur 
Cette jeune fille qui n’a jamais connu l’amour 


mais seulement la misère, la pauvreté 


Oh, que de souffrance pour cette jeune fille! 
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MON HISTOIRE 


Aurélie M. Fièvre 
Tu me regardes sans me voit 
car si tu me voyais 
tu verrais que derrière mon regard 
se cache une tragique histoire, 


Une histoire qui a commencé 
dans mes yeux 
et s’est terminée dans mon cœur. 


C’est l’histoire d'une mère qui pleure son enfant 
et celle d'un péte qui n'a plus de maison. 


C’est l’histoire d’un orphelin, d'un estropié, d'un manchot, 
d’un aveugle, d’un sourd, d’un muet, 
d'un rescapé, d'un blessé, d'un disparu, d'un mourant et d'un mott. 


C’est l’histoire d'un choc, d'une secousse, d'un tremblement, 
d'un grain de poussière et de milliers de décombres. 
C’est l’histoire d’un cri, 
d’une larme. 


C’est l’histoire d’un homme, 
et celle d'une femme; 
d'un vieillard et d'un enfant; 
d'un peuple affligé, d'une nation affolée et d'un pays terrorisé. 


C’est l’histoire d'un citoyen; 
C’est l’histoire d'un haitien; 
C'est mon histoire... 
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NOTRE SANG 


Louis Joseph Guy Marie Cayemitte 


Notte sang est témoin 

des épopées de nos pères. 

De noblesse il est oint 

et nous sommes titulaires 

de sa cout d'honneur... 

Il sait remonter le malheur 

de l'occupation à Pesclavage 
“pour écrire les plus belles pages. 
L'histoire l'a toujours prouvé, 
certaine est notre destinée... 
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QUI S'EST PERMIS? 


Jonel Juste 


Qui s’est permis 

De déplacer l'azut 

Des quatre coins des cieux, 
A l'heure où l'arc-en-ciel 
Se pâme à l'horizon? 


Qui s’est permis 

D'émietter mes vieux songes 
A coup de crépuscules 

Au beau lever du jour? 


Qui s’est permis 

De me réveiller tard, 

A l'heure où les oiseaux 
Oublient de chanter faux? 


Qui s’est permis 

De brûler le désir, 

A Pheure où la lune 
A changé de quartier? 


Qui s’est permis 
De changer le décor de la mémoire 
des pas perdus? 


Qui s’est permis, enfin, 
De jouer avec mes rêves 
Dans mes nuits d'insomnie? 


Ne jouez pas avec mes rêves: 
J'en ai besoin 

Pour les jeter 4 la face du vent 
Qui me dévisage. 
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Il me les faut 
Pour traverser les rues mortes 
Et les torrents séchés. 


Jen ai besoin 

Pout semer mes cauchemars 
Aux quatre coins des rues 
Que je n'emprunte plus. 


Il me les faut 
Pour assouvir ma nostalgie 
D'un temps pas si lointain. 


J'en ai besoin 

Pour les mettre sous mon oreiller 
Et les mirer la nuit 

Quand plus personne ne regarde. 


Ne jouez pas avec mes réves. 
C'est avec eux 

Que j'emprisonne la lumiére 
Dans mes poches crevées. 


Ne jouez pas avec mes réves: 
Il me les faut 

Jen ai besoin 

Pour éclater de rire 

Quand les nuages se retirent. 
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AMEN! 
Margaret Papillon 


Selon Dieu... 


IL ETAIT MINUIT passé quand Claca quitta la demeure familiale des 
Andrieux. Elle tourna et retourna entre ses doigts le chèque que 
Archibald Andrieux lui avait finalement signé après des et des heures 
de plaidoyer. 

Elle était excédée, mais heureuse! Elle poussa un long soupir de 
soulagement. Elle était parvenue 4 tirer quelque chose d’Archibald, un 
homme qui avait la réputation d’étre le plus radin du pays. 

Trois mille dollars! C’est la somme qu'elle avait pu obtenir pour 
sauver la peau de son mari adoré, Selondieu Legrand, des griffes des 
hommes de main du dictateur François Duvalier. 

Depuis que Selondieu lui avait avoué ètre traqué par les 
macoutes qui voulaient lui faire la peau sous prétexte de communisme, 
Claca ne vivait plus! Selon les dires de plus d'un, des accusations de ce 
genre étaient le plus court chemin qui menait ala mort. 

Deux hommes, armés jusqu'aux dents, et vètus de gros bleu, 
l'air menacant, étaient, 4 deux reprises, venus demander à voir l’homme 
de la maison. 

Elle avait alors supplié son frère Julien de prendre Selondieu 
chez lui pour quelques jours. Elle avait aussi brûlé ce livre, Le Capital de 
Karl Marx, qu'il avait rapporté à la maison par une chaude journée de 
juillet et dont il prenait lecture religieusement chaque soir telle une 
bible. L'Évangile selon Saint... Selon! 

Des balles avaient brisé les volets des persiennes au petit matin 
d'un jour annonciateur de déboires. Et l'angoisse s'était installée a 
jamais dans la tète, le corps, le cœur et l’âme de Claca pour ne plus la 
quitter. 

Elle avait dû s'humilier pour obtenir ces trois mille dollars, caf 
Atchibald Andrieux n’était autre qu'un ancien fiancé 4 qui elle avait 
tourné le dos à deux mois de leurs noces pour se jeter dans les bras de 
Selondieu. Mais, que voulez-vous, il était bien le seul à pouvoir lui 
préter de quoi mettre son homme a Pabri. Alors, elle avait mis son 
orgueil dans un placard, fermé la porte à double tour pour avoir le 
courage de quitter la maison et faire le geste de tendte la main. 
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Comment allait-elle rembourser cet argent 4 Archibald? Elle 
avait promis que Selondieu le ferait aussitòt qu'il aurait trouvé du travail 
a Saint-Domingue. Tout ce dont il avait besoin pout le moment c'était 
de quoi se payer le gite et le couvert. Et, la bouffe assutée, il se jetterait 
a corps perdu dans le commerce des produits de premiétes nécessités, 
car, de son côté, son petit job de dactylo au Bureau des Contributions 
serait bien incapable d'assurer un tel remboursement, mème a long 
terme. 

Selon elle, dans la vie, on fait ce qu'on peut avec ce que l'on a! 
Elle l'aimait tant, son Selon! 


CELA FAISAIT MAINTENANT deux mois que Selondieu vivait en 
terre étrangète. Étrange, il n'appelait pas souvent, mais à bien compter 
il y avait bien quatre semaines depuis qu'il ne donnait plus aucun signe 
de vie. Ah, ce n’était certainement pas facile pour lui de s'adapter à sa 
nouvelle vie, pensa Claca toute chagtinée que son pauvre mari soit dans 
une situation aussi désastreuse. 

Consciente de tout faire pour sauver une vie humaine, étre 4 
Pétroit chez sa mére, dormant 4 méme le sol sur un matelas de fortune 
au pied du lit de sa jeune sceur, ne lui disait pas grand-chose. Qu’étaient 
ces moments d’inconfort face au drame que vivait son époux bien 
malgré lui? Selon Dieu, le vrai, le paradis appartenait aux Ames 
charitables. Elle lavait pris au mot. Ainsi soit-il! 

Elle prenait donc son mal en patience. Selondieu restait pour 
elle la personne la plus impottante sur Terre, le futur père d'une 
progéniture tant souhaitée—donc un demi-dieu! 

Le temps fila à la vitesse de l’éclair! 

Puis, un beau jour, Pinquiétude se fit pressante, mieux... 
oppressante. Deux mois sans nouvelles, cela devenait plus 
qu'inquiétant. Elle maudissait chaque jour l'insuffisance du prèt 
consenti par Archibald. La faute incombait 4 son ancien fiancé qui 
n'arrètait pas d’être pingre. Avec juste un peu plus, elle aurait pu faire 
installer une ligne téléphonique, ce qui l'aurait mis à l’abri de ces 
longues et effroyables attentes d'un éventuel coup de fil. Le pauvre 
Selondieu, la route qui menait à la central telefinica la plus proche devait 
lui ètre si pénible. 

Il lui fallait partir pour s'assurer du bien-être de Selon... cet être 
cher. 

Tout Pargent de sa derniére paye fut englouti dans ce projet de 
voyage. Bah, qu'était-ce l'argent si on ne devait s'en servir que pour 
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payer les factures et en mettre de côté. L'argent, quand il ne jouait pas à 
cache-cache, il jouait tout le temps à l'important alors qu’au fait, il 
n’était RIEN! On avait beau en avoir que ce n’était jamais assez. Rien 
qu'un élément fuyant qui vous filait toujouts entre les doigts. 

Le voyage Port-au-Prince-Santo-Domingo ne se fait jamais sans 
encombre. Il dura bien une éternité et mit à vif ses nerfs déjà fort 
sollicités ces temps derniers. 


QUAND ELLE ARRIVA 4 destination il faisait nuit noire et elle fut 
heureuse de voit que la maison baignait dans une douce lumière 
tamisée. Ah, son dieu était bien vivant; merci, Seigneur! Alléluia! 

A mesure qu'elle s'approchait du gite de son homme, une 
musique merengue lui parvint par sons étouffés qu'un vent taquin 
ballottait 4 sa guise. 

Un soutire déjà lui fendait les lèvres alors que celui-ci avait 
déserté sa face depuis des lustres. Elle reprenait goût à la vie. Soudain, 
elle se sentit comme pousser des ailes. 

Son pas alourdi encore récemment par toutes sortes de 
problèmes se fit, tout à coup, léger. C’est le cœur gonflé d'amour 
qu'elle s'élanga vers la porte d’entrée. 

Trois coups, et celle-ci s’ouvrit. 

— Excusez-moi, dit-elle, confuse, à la femme en tenue légère qui 
se tenait sur le seuil, j'ai dû me tromper d’adresse. 

Elle repartait déja quand elle entendit quelqu’un dite: 

— $QOué esta pasando, mi amor? 

Cette voix, elle ne la connaissait que trop bien. 

Et apparut Selondieu en short, chemise ouverte sur sa bedaine 
de tafiateur. Le verre de whisky qu'il tenait en main semblait faire cotps 
avec lui. 

Selon avait, de toute évidence, sa propre idée de ce que c'était 
un produit de première nécessité. 

La stupéfaction laissa le fétard coi de longues secondes. 

Puis, Claca et lui s’affrontérent du regard. 

Au moment où elle crut qu'il allait se jeter à ses pieds pout 
implorer son pardon et expliquer la présence de cette femme dans la 
maison, elle l’entendit aboyer: 

— Qu'est-ce que tu fous ici? Ne t'avais-je pas toujours dit 
d'attendre que je t'appelle? 

Abasourdie, Claca ne put dire mot. 
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Et lui, il en profita pour l’abreuver d'injures, pour l'accuser de 
jalousie chronique. Elle s’entendit, comme dans un rève, traiter de tous 
les noms. Et c'est dans un flou total qu'elle se vit pousser avec rudesse 
hors de la maison alors qu'elle venait tout juste d'y pénétrer. Une 
maison payée avec l'argent de... l’humiliation. 

La violence de la rebuffade la prit pat surprise et la jeta au sol. 

Ensuite, elle n'eut qu'une vague idée de ce qui se passa 
vraiment. Elle se souvint seulement que dans un accès de rage, elle 
avait chargé Selon, comme le ferait un taureau pour un matador dans 
une arène. 

Une main «claire» s'était abattue avec violence sur sa joue, 
tandis qu'un poing «foncé» avait fait gicler le sang de son nez. 
Après? Un trou noit! 


QUAND ELLE REPRIT conscience, elle était dans une camionnette 
ayant à son bord deux hommes à l'air vaguement familier. 

Cela lui prit du temps pour reconnaitre les deux loubards qui 
avaient demandé pour Selondieu deux fois de suite sous prétexte de 
vouloir l’arréter pour activités subversives. 

De faux macoutes! 

Ils s’étaient tous bien moqués d’elle et ceci de la belle manière. 
Et elle, comme une sotte, était tombée dans le panneau. 

Ses «bourreaux» l’avaient lâchée sans ménagement sur la 
frontière, comme on se débarrasse d'un paquet de linges usagés devenu 
indésirable. Selon eux, elle se débrouillerait bien pour regagner ses 
pénates. De toute façon, personne n'avait sollicité sa présence en terre 
dominicaine. 

Les terribles douleurs qu’elle avait aux bras et aux côtes 
témoignaient d'un pugilat certain. L’élastique qui avait retenu ses 
cheveux avait largué les amarres depuis longtemps, lui laissant un air de 
Marie la folle. 

Comment était-elle rentrée 4 Port-au-Prince? Cela resterait pour 
elle un mystère. En tout cas, argent de la course était encore épinglé a 
lintérieur de son soutien-gorge. 

Quand, encore toute essoufflée, elle vit le drapeau noir et rouge 
flotter sur son mât avec en son milieu la fameuse pintade duvaliériste, 
une lueur de joie fit briller ses prunelles. 

Dans la cour de la caserne, des miliciens, de vrais, vètus de bleu, 
effectuaient un entraînement militaire grotesque. 
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On la fit entrer dans un bureau sombre et exigu. Un homme 
portant des lunettes noites, malgré la pénombre, tira une feuille blanche 
d'un tiroir et Pinséra prestement dans la machine à taper qui trònait sur 
son bureau vétuste. 

TI dit laconiquement: 

— Prénom? 

— Claca. 

— Nom? 

— Laporte. 

L'homme leva un sourcil interrogatif. 

— Pardon? dit-il après un silence assez long. 

— C’est bien ga. Vous avez bien entendu. Claca Laporte! Ma 
mère a toujours pensé que Claca était le plus beau prénom qu'elle aurait 
pu donner à sa fille aînée. 

L'homme la regarda un instant interloqué. Puis, soudain, 
renonga a comprendre. Il secoua la tète comme pour chasser ses 
inutiles pensées et revint à son questionnaire: 

— Motif de la dénonciation? 

— Activités communistes, répondit Claca sans sourciller en 
essuyant une goutte de sueur qui glissait de son front. 

Et le cliquetis de la machine à taper s'éternisa... 

Quelque cinq minutes plus tard... 

— Prénom et nom du coupable? 

Enfin, il avait terminé sa... dissertation. 

— Selondieu Legrand. 

— A-t-il des complices? 

— Oui, trois... une dominicaine et deux haitiens. 

— Adresse du traître à la patrie? 

— 4567, Calle 21, Avenida X, Santo-Domingo, Républica 
Dominicana... 

Et en pattant, elle claqua la porte... 

... Et selon les hommes... 

Amen! 
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MATRIMOINE 


Elsie Suréna 


Un parapluie noir et troué trouvé un soir dans le taxi d'Appolon, le seul 
de la ville. 

Deux branches de rameaux desséchées, aplaties sous un sachet de 
bigoudis tordus fleurant encore la brillantine Perrier. 

Trois nappes brodées au point de croix empilées sur deux draps à jour 
échelle, achetées lors d'une exposition d'ouvrages chez les Sœurs de 
Béraud, cadeaux d'une n-ième réconciliation. 


Une boite carrée de biscuits-soda Noèl aux couleurs rouge et blanche 
écaillées, à moitié remplie de clés rouillées, de boutons de nacre dépolis 
par le fer à repasser, de boucles d’oreilles dépareillées et d'épingles de 
nourrice à têtes de lapins autrefois d’un bleu vif, mises de côté pour le 
fils désiré en vain. 

Deux dents de lait de chacune de ses filles (tiens, dans la boîte aussi!). 
Trois albums de photos en noir et blanc qui ressuscitent coiffures avec 
accroche-coeurs, jupes plaquées, corsages boléros et tarlatanes de 
fillettes, tout en célébrant un souriant barbu, un pied posé avec fierté 
sur le pare-choc de sa Pontiac noire (il n’était vraiment pas mal, mon 


perel). 


Un proverbe uniquement répété aux jeunes filles de son milieu (on ne 
peut frire sans gras deux morceaux maigres). 


Un flacon vide de « L’Air du Temps» de Nina Ricci offert par un 
admirateur plutôt bon vivant mais évincé pour indiscrétion (quelle idée, 
cette manie des acrostiches lus en public?). 

Deux fioles entamées d'huile de palma christi et plusieurs petits paquets 
d'alun (eh oui! son homme la voulait très serrée pour se forcer un 
triomphant passage balisé de ses cris de perpétuelle vierge). 

Trois petites cruches d'argile qui attendent toujours les fleurs séchées 


Supposées les mettre en valeur, sagement assises 4 còté d'une bouteille 
de Gancia. 


Une grande amertume, quoique belle, de ne pas être une mulâtresse à 
longue crinière comme ses demi-sceurs du côté paternel. 
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Une liste de petites dettes: quatre cent cinquante-six gourdes et quinze 
centimes. 

Deux urgentes prescriptions de dates fort différentes jamais exécutées, 
Trois hautes piles poussiéreuses de Nous Deux entremèlés de 
Confidences et Intimité, vestiges d'abonnements pris à la librairie tenue 
par une jeune femme qui croyait avoir raté sa vie, parce qu’à vingt-cinq 
ans elle n’avait encore aucun prétendant sérieux. 


Un souvenir vivace du Camp-Perrin de son adolescence: séténades 
estivales, parfum du sirop de canne qui marbrait le lait caillé du petit 
déjeuner, baignades au Palmolive avec concours de paya et 
tikoumbakoum à La Prise, bonbon sirop de chez Man Ga, cris de joie 
annonçant l’étalage des cartes d'une quinte inespérée en fin de partie de 
bésigue et féte de Sainte Anne. 


Une fine bague en ot rehaussée d'une petite pierre rouge sang reçue de 
grand-mère, selon la coutume, pour lui rappeler avoir fleuri la toute 
premiére fois 4 douze ans. 

Deux bracelets d’identité (dix-huit carats s'il-vous-plait) repris de 
justesse de Chez Ami Djo, Bric-a-Brac, Maison d'Affaires, Phabituel 
dernier recours quand il n'y avait plus un sou à la maison. 

Trois petits tableaux abstraits acquis d'un jeune peintre du quartier 
parce que les couleurs s’harmonisaient avec celles des rideaux du salon 
(une vraie chance, mon chéri). 


Des refrains incomplets de 'Ensemble de Nemours Jean-Baptiste ou 
des airs de boléros de Métidional, fredonnés quelquefois lors du grand 
ménage du samedi. 


Deux aunes de broderie anglaise étoilée ga et lè par des cafards et un 
délicat mouchoir de linon baptiste pris dans leurs émanations de 
renfermé. 

Quatre napperons de dentelle fanée et un étroit chemin de table 
défiguré par un trou aux bords calcinés (un mégot, peut-être?) 

Six tenues de fête moisies entre taffetas, crêpe de Chine, satin broché, 
velouts, soie et organdi, toutes gravement démodées dans la vaine 
attente des soirées de gala promises par mon père (je me suis toujours 
demandé pourquoi, à sa mort, ma mère changea soudain de 
couturière?). 
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Une maladive habitude de prendre soin des autres et de toujours passer 
après eux, s'il en teste. 


Un diplòme d'Arts Ménagers encadré de chiures de mouches, preuve 
au mépris de Pévidence même que toute femme possédait (ses) dix 
doigts. 

Deux lots bien ficelés de lettres jaunies de condisciples du primaire 
restées sans réponses et un billet jamais remis à mon grand-père qui lui 
inspirait des sentiments contradictoires et ne fut rencontré que trois 
fois, en tout et pour tout. 

Trois volumes d'une encyclopédie culinaire française gagnés à une 
tombola de fin d’année, rapportés sans explication avec des pages 
manquantes par l'ex-amie institutrice qui les avait empruntés. 


Une fatigante peur des rats qui lui faisait, d’instinct, se serrer les cuisses 
lorsqu'ils circulaient le soir aux alentours. 


Un oratoire consacré au dieu vodou Damballah et caché aux yeux de 
ses amies par le large miroir rond de la coiffeuse d’acajou verni d’où 
s’exhale encore une entêtante odeur d'encens. 

Deux livres de chevet: un vieux Missel aux feuillets presque soudés par 
Phumidité et un «L'Ange Conducteur» à la sombre et rigide couverture 
tachetée de cire jaune d’où dépassait, entre deux pages, une fiche de 
borlette (loterie, quand tu nous tiens ...). 

Trois images, bénies par Monseigneur lui-même, représentant ses 
saintes préférées: Marthe sœur de Marie, Thérèse de Lisieux, 
Philomène vierge et martyre, toutes avec prière au verso. 


Un austère plaisir à renifler les piquants et verts effluves échappés des 
cargaisons de vétiver ramenées de ce Port-Salut où mourut grand-père 
(au fait, pourquoi l’avoir enterré à Chardonnières?) 


Un faible pour les petites crevettes échaudées de Cavaillon à l’arrière- 
goût de sable fin, proposées aux gens de passage près du pont au 
parapet métallique. 

Deux petits pots de plastique, reliques de sa gourmande dévotion à la 
texture d’un dessert de la Beurrerie du Sud, entre flan et crème à la 
glace, gardé une seconde avec volupté sur la langue, les yeux fermés, 
avant de le laisser glisser le long de la gorge. 


a 
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Trois ustensiles pour service de table réservés aux jours de réception 

> 
soigneusement protégés par un étui de toile verte molletonnée, fermé 
par une coulisse 4 cordon noit. 


Une addiction itrémédiable a la fragance du lait chocolaté de Chez 
Tante Zalie, d’abord dégusté avec ses palpitantes narines, geste 
entrecoupé de longs hums de bonheur anticipé. 


Une chemise de nuit de jersey gris-bleu, précieux souvenir de ma 
marraine émigrée depuis longtemps au Zaire, ondulant comme lave 
liquide entre une blouse à carreaux et une jupe kaki, victorieusement 
ramenées d'une distribution de vètements « kennedys » aptès le cyclone 
Cléo. 

Deux blanches setviettes de bain destinées a Pusage d'un éventuel 
médecin, pour une hypothétique visite 4 malade alitée, sans oublier 
lPinévitable cuvette émaillée (blanche aussi, bien sûr). 

Trois robes d'après-midi héritées de sa meilleure amie, plantureuse 
grimelle aux yeux verts, sauvée de justesse du sexe vengeur-de-race du 
tonton macoute en chef de la ville (aujourd’hui, plus prédicateur que 
lui, tu meurs!). 


Un tenace bout de réve chiffonné de mariage a la Cathédrale des Cayes 
un samedi après-midi de décembre, avec diadème et longs voiles de 
tulle blanc, foule d'invités, carillons interminables et surtout lune de 
miel « Chez Condé» pour fermer la bouche une fois pour toute a la 
famille de grand-pére. 


Une petite servante violée de temps en temps par mon beau-pére 
lorsqu’il la croyait profondément endormie (sommeil feint pout 
continuet à ne pas savoir). 

Une fille ainée chassée pour grossesse à contretemps, après maintes 
baignades à La Perle à Pheure des leçons de mathématiques (encore, sil 
s'agissait du fils de Monsieur Habibal). 


Deux médisantes et secourables voisines. 


Un compagnon de lit égoiste, brutal mais blagueur intarissable, qui, 4 sa 
facon, ’honorait de quelques petits privileges comme l'exclusivité de 
ses restes pour compléter sa portion aux repas de midi. 

Une fille cadette, duboisienne bien casée, garantie de son enterrement 
première classe. 
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Justement, ma chère sœur pourrait aider à régler les derniers détails de 
la cérémonie d’adieu à notre mère mais Madame est bien trop occupée 
et c'est moi seule, encore une fois, qui ... 


Mon Dieu, 10 heures, mon rendez-vous au presbytère! 
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L'INTOUCHABLE 


Marie-Alice Théard 


DANS LA TRADITION psychanalytique, tout ce qui échappe à notre 
comprébension est regroupé sous le terme inconscient. Celui-ci nous envoie des mises 
en garde, souvent de facon inattendue. Ces informations sont mieux captées par les 
extralucides et les bypersensibles. 

Alexa jouit de ces deux vertus. L'anecdote suivante en est une preuve 
authentique. 


AYANT TOUJOURS EU un savoir-faire en art culinaire, Alexa 
abandonne, à quarante ans, sa carrière d'avocate afin de se reconvertir 
en chef. Souhaitant faire de son caprice une affaire sérieuse, elle y 
consacre son entier dévouement. C'est ainsi qu’elle vient s'installer avec 
sa famille dans l'Ile Thomas. Cet endroit les séduit. Dans sa retraite 
anticipée, Arnold décide d'ouvrir avec sa femme le restaurant Le 
Souvenir. Le couple passe bien vite de Pamateutisme au 
professionnalisme. Loin de se contenter du succès retentissant de leur 
cuisine continentale succulente, ils investissent le mème enthousiasme 
dans le souci permanent à faire de leurs clients des amis de la maison. 

On peut facilement déduire que le bouche à oreille colportant 
des critiques positives concernant la savoureuse cuisine du restaurant 
Le Souvenir, le dit réservé aux gourmets, et ce n’est pas là son seul 
attrait. Le raffinement discret du décor au mobilier confortable, le 
merveilleux sens de Phumour des propriétaires, aidant à créer une 
ambiance chaleureuse, sont les meilleurs atouts de l'endroit. Alexa et 
Arnold, tout en faisant une répartition équilibrée des rôles, se font un 
plaisir d’accueillir tous les deux les nouveaux clients. 

— Nous voulons faire de notre établissement un lieu attachant. 

Ce soir-là, Arnold introduit un inconnu qui lui semble un client 
éventuel. Il vient quérir sa femme 4 la cuisine, et de sa voix joviale lui 
décrit le personnage élégant assis au salon bar. 

— Moi, qui suis attentif aux nuances, je te dis que ce monsieur 
est un VIP. 

— Ce n'est pas une réflexion banale. 

Délaissant son tablier, l'interpellée se dépêche jusqu’à la porte 
s'ouvrant sur le bar où des clients sirotent un apéritif, en attendant 
qu'une table soit libérée. Alexa capte au passage des bribes de 
conversation. Elle est toujours heureuse d'entendre discourit sut le 
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monde, le temps qu’il fait ou quelqu’autre nouvelle sans grande 
importance. Un sourire charmeur par-ci, un baiser chaleureux par-la, 
elle continue sa progression vers la seule tête nouvelle de la pièce. 

— Il est fort bel homme, se dit-elle. 

Alexa ne peut s'empêcher de faire cette remarque en posant son 
regard sur le client assis dans un angle de la salle. Sous la lumière 
chatoyante de la petite lampe au jupon ambré, des mains fortes et 
longues prolongent deux bras aux muscles saillants. Sous un costume 
sombre, bien coupé, les épaules larges soutiennent une tête fière, 
pensive, légèrement penchée en avant et auréolée de cheveux 
grisonnants. La silhouette se dessine, hiératique, massive et bien 
proportionnée. Tout, chez ce client, à l’air d’être en harmonie. 

— Quelle classe! 

Perdue dans ses réflexions, Alexa laisse passer un moment de 
flottement. Entre temps, les minutes courent et elle ne peut prendre 
trop de liberté avec les règles de bienséance. Pleine d’entregent, elle 
s'avance, quand elle se heurte 4 un obstacle. Une barre invisible se 
dresse contre son estomac. C'est inattendu. Elle essaye à nouveau. Le 
même phénomène se reproduit. Cette barre rigide se dresse devant elle 
lui obstruant le passage. Après la troisième tentative infructueuse, 
déployant des trésors de patience, Alexa jette un regard dans la 
direction de son nouveau client. Légèrement tourné vers elle, un 
sourire cordial sur ses lèvres charnues, une fois de plus l’hôtesse est 
frappée par la beauté de l’homme. Elle lui retourne la politesse joviale, 
accueillante. Malheureusement, il lui est toujours impossible d’avancer 
vers sa table. Loin d'accepter son échec, Alexa se cherche un chemin 
ailleurs. Elle espère que celui qui l'attend ne s’est aperçu de rien. 

— Il me faut lui adresser quelques phrases de bienvenue. 

Sa légère contrariété se change en inquiétante surprise quand 
elle se trouve à nouveau confrontée au même obstacle. Elle ne peut 
accéder à ce monsieur. Pourtant, la voie est libre. Les serveurs y font 
un va-et-vient aisé. L’agacement d’Alexa atteint son comble quand, 
changeant d'itinéraire pour la troisième fois, elle y est arrêtée par une 
haie qui n’a jamais existé à cet endroit. Sa vivacité pétillante en prend 
un coup. Elle baisse les bras tout en acceptant cet inconvénient avec 
sagesse. Pour une fois, elle ne peut faire abstention d’émotion 
personnelle dans le domaine de son travail. Elle se dit qu'il doit exister 
une raison quelconque à cet incident. C'est alors qu’une pulsion intime 
l'avertit d'un danger terrible. La sensation est fugace, impérative. Elle 
a peine à croire à la singularité de la scène. Renoncant à s'approcher, 
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elle recule dans un réflexe incontrôlé, retourne à la cuisine et prie son 
mari de prendre soin du nouveau client. 

— J'ai un léger désagrément. Je regrette de ne pouvoir atteindre 
sa table. 

Arnold fait une moue réprobatrice en la regardant remettre son 
tablier. Son argument est de mauvaise guerre, pense-t-il. À voix haute, 
il lui répond : 

— ‘Très bien, je vais m'en occuper. Tu dois avoir un sérieux 
empêchement pour ne pas le recevoir. 

N'étant pas coutumiète de pareil caprice, sa femme le déroute. 
Il se dit que l’on ne comprend jamais tout à fait la gente féminine, 
impossible à raisonner. La salle étant pleine, le service difficile, il remet 
à plus tard le moment de demander une justification à pareil 
comportement. Quand à Alexa, elle a le pressentiment que l’homme 
assis dans la salle du restaurant n’est pas banal. 

— Les énigmes existent... 

De retour dans le salon bar en fin de soirée, elle s'apercoit que 
la vue de ce client toujouts assis, prenant un café, lui devient 
insupportable. Elle se garde de s’en approcher. 

Va-t-elle avoir plus tard l’occasion d'apprendre ce qui a pu susciter une 
telle émotion ? Elle y pense toute la fin de semaine. 

Au fil des jours, l'inconvénient se tasse. Alexa finit par oublier 
cet épisode désagréable. 


TROIS SEMAINES se sont écoulées depuis lincident énigmatique. 
Alexa, toute pimpante, accueille ses clients à la nuit tombée. Elle les 
voit franchir le grand portail avec plaisir. Elle est enchantée de leur 
proposer de nouvelles recettes. Répondant 4 son amabilité, les habitués 
lui parlent des évènements nuangant leur quotidien. Ils discutent des 
nouvelles politiques et de leurs conséquences sur la vie nationale. 
Alexa les écoute avec une indulgence amusée. Ils décrivent avec un att 
subtil un personnage cruel et féroce du gouvernement en place et en 
font un portrait horrifiant. 

— Un tel homme existe-t-il vraiment? Vous autres, de l'lle 
Thomas, vous avez une tendance marquée pour l’exagération en toute 
chose. 

— Vraiment? Mais, pas cette fois. Cet homme fréquente les 
endroits les plus huppés de la ville. Tout le monde le connaît pour sa 
cruauté sans bornes, mais, il s’entéte 4 se faire voir en public mème s’il 
est conscient de l’antipathie qui entoure sa personne. 
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— Si ma mémoire est fidèle, intervient une dame assise au bar, il 
est venu a votre restaurant il y a quelques soirs. Je vous ai vue 
rebrousset chemin en sa présence. Je me suis dit alors que vous étiez 
au courant de sa réputation d'assassin et ne vouliez pas l'avoir pour 
client. 

Dans un souffle, Alexa répond. 

— Vous avez remarqué tout cela et vous ne m'avez tien dit? 

C'est alors que la cliente lui donne les détails concernant le 
personnage obscur. 

— Il est responsable de la mott de bien de gens que la rumeur 
publique lui reproche d'avoir assassinés de ses propres mains. 

Alexa observe ses interlocuteurs avec un étonnement 
grandissant. Elle est profondément troublée. Par une indiscrétion du 
plus pur hasard, elle a la solution 4 son énigme. Elle se rappelle ce 
moment d'émotion intense qui l’a gardée dans limpossibilité de remplir 
ses devoirs d'hòtesse. 

— J'ai eu des difficultés sérieuses. 

Les clients continuent l'inventaire des méfaits des sbires du 
gouvernement. Alexa se retire dans sa cuisine. Elle remercie Dieu de 
la vertu secrète qui la protège de certaine présence maléfique. C’est 
pour elle une grâce qui ne doit rien au hasard. 
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TONTON GÉRARD 


Marie Flore Morett 


CLAC! 

Le bruit de la gifle retentit comme le son du fouet du dompteur 
au dessus de la tête du fauve. L’enfant porta la main à sa joue sans 
parvenir à recouvrir complètement l'empreinte déjà violacée laissée par 
la main qui a envoyé sa tête swinguer sur le mur quelques secondes plus 
tôt. 

— Je t’interdis de pleurer! 

Aussi fugace qu'un rayon de soleil un jour d'orage, un 
pathétique sourire étira tant bien que mal les petites lèvres chatnues de 
l'enfant, d'un rose nacré, formant un contraste désespérant avec les 
deux fontaines que tentent en vain d’endiguer la frêle barrière des cils. 

— Anne-Carine, va te préparer! Je temmène à l’église confesser 
ton mensonge, après nous allons au goûter d’anniversaire de Cédric. Tu 
ne le mérites pas mais ça le peinerait de ne pas te voir. 

Une fois l'enfant partie, se trainant comme un forçat sous le 
poids des injures, la voix reprit: 

— Franchement, Benoit, méme verbalement tu poutrais te 
porter à mon secours! Je ne sais plus où donner de la tête avec cette 
gosse! 

— Calme-toi chérie, je te promets d'y mettre bon ordre dès ce 
soir, répondit l’homme qui se tenait à l'écart. 

— A la bonne heure! rétorqua sa femme, Claudette. J'espère 
seulement qu'il te restera assez d’énergie pour t'occuper de moi après. 
Il ne faudrait sûrement pas que tu sois contrarié au point de me 
délaisser. Je te jure que ce ne sont pas les occasions qui manquent avec 
cette enfant. 

En regardant l’homme, on pouvait comprendre les inquiétudes 
de sa femme. Il avait ce corps d’athlète et rayonnait de cette puissance 
mâle qui faisait que même les plus prudes étaient convaincues qu’elles 
seraient damnées si elles gaspillaient une nuit à dormir quand il se 
trouve de l'autre côté du lit. Quelques minutes plus tard, l'enfant 
reparut et ils se mirent en route pendant que la mère lui faisait 
remarquer que seule la reine des empotées mettait autant de temps à 
s'habiller. 
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LA FETE BATTAIT son plein, aussi réussie que pouvait l’être un 
gouter d'anniversaire avec des parents dépassés, qui tentaient 
mollement de temps 4 autre de calmer une horde de chevaux de quatre 
ans. 

— Enfin, vous voila! (C'était la mère du toi du jour qui 
accueillait les nouveaux arrivés.) Carine, ma poupée, tu es magnifique! 
Encore plus jolie que mon parterre de roses et Dieu sait 4 quel point je 
m'y consacre! 

— Merci, tante Alice, tu es très jolie aussi, nous pourrions être 
les deux plus belles ro... 

— Qu'est-ce que c’est que ces manières, Anne-Carine? 
Comment oses-tu te comparer aux grandes personnes? jeta la mère, 
outrée. 

— Je ten prie, Claudette, ne la rabroue pas. Ses compliments me 
font toujours plaisir et en plus ils sont inoffensifs. Je suis certaine que je 
ne flash pas autant qu’elle le dit. C’est à peine si j’ai eu le temps de me 
préparer convenablement avec tout ce qu'il y avait à faire ici. Mais dis- 
moi, vous êtes rarement en retard. Que s”... 

— Ah, piti Toujours cette enfant qui a le chic de me gâcher la 
vie. Mademoiselle ne sait plus quoi inventer pour attirer l’attention; j'ai 
dû ’emmenet au confessionnal pour un mensonge tellement énorme 
que je serais gènée de te le répéter. Il faut croire que la cigogne les livre 
de plus en plus défectueux! 

Sur ces entrefaites arriva le mati d’Alice qui fut accueilli d'un 
retentissant: 

— Alors, vieille branche, tu te la fais a la bonne! de Benoit. 

D'un timide : 

— Bonjour oncle Gérard, de Carine. 

Et d’un mielleux: 

— Gérard, toujours aussi élégant! de Claudette. 

La minute d’après dut subir des accolades à n’en plus finir, des 
petites fesses fugitivement pincées et des seins palpés à la sauvette. Puis 
la maîtresse de maison demanda à son mari de conduire la petite Carine 
au buffet, voulant lui éviter de se faire écraser par la cavalcade plus 
rapide que jamais, en faisant mine de ne pas entendre Claudette lui dire 
qu'à ce régime elle finira par rendre cette enfant impossible à vivre et 
plus fainéante qu’elle ne l’était déjà. 

Une fois Carine servie, Gérard se retira avec elle dans un coin 
du jardin à demi dissimulé par une forêt de plantes en pot. 
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— Viens t'asseoit sur tonton Gérard, ma petite femme. On va se 
donner la becquée pour pouvoir terminer nos assiettes au plus vite, 

Puis, découvrant l'énorme bleu sur la joue de l’enfant, il s’éctia: 

— Mon Dieu! Comment t'es-tu fait ga? 

— C'est manman, souffla Carine. 

— Ta manman t'a fait ca? Pourquoi? 

Un long silence lui répondit. Voyant que la petite ne se décidait 
pas à parler, il la pressa: 

— Raconte moi, ma petite femme, tu sais bien que tu peux tout 
dire a tonton Gérard. 

—Je... Je lui ai dit q... Je lui ai dit qu'il me... fait des choses 
quand il vient me b... hoqueta l’enfant. 

— Qui te fait des choses, mon ange ? 

— Mon... Mon pap... 

— Allons, allons, calme toi. La... ne pleure plus mon trésor. Je 
suis certain que ce n'est pas aussi grave que tu le penses. La... calme- 
toi. Laisse tonton Gérard te consoler. Il est gentil, n'est-ce pas, tonton 
Gérard? Tu dois étre très gentille avec lui aussi, tu sais que ta manman 
aime quand tu es une gentille petite fille. Masse le ventre de tonton 
Gérard, trésor, aide-le à faire descendre tout ce gâteau qu'il a si 
gloutonnement avalé. Masse le ventre de tonton Gérard, descends plus 
bas... Encore plus bas, sous la ceinture... Plus bas... La... Masse plus 
fort, trésor, masse tonton Gérard. 

Et lentement, il frotte le dos de la petite d'une main tandis que 
l'autre remonte le long de sa jambe, se faufile sous sa robe, s'insinue 
entre les petites cuisses qui dansent la Saint-Guy tant elles tremblent. 
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L'HOMME AU PARDESSUS JAUNE 


Jessica Fiévre 


MATHILDE FRISSONNA, lancant un regard anxieux vers la grande 
horloge en acajou. Le tic-tac monocorde ne faisait qu’accentuer cette 
sourde angoisse qui l'avait assaillie au moment même où elle avait 
franchi la grille de la vieille maison. Elle se mit 4 arpenter la pièce de 
long en large pour essayer de se calmer. Il y avait cette horrible odeur... 
Mathilde n’aurait pu dire de quoi il s’agissait. Elle en avait simplement 
la nausée. Et puis ces cutieuses statuettes qu'elle n’osait approcher de 
trop près... Dans la pénombre, elles semblaient lui lancer quelque défi. 
Aucun interrupteur électrique. Seule des bougies de cite noire, 
disposées dans tous les recoins de la pièce, dansaient dans le clair- 
obscur. 

— Je suis là, fit soudain une voix qui fit sursauter Mathilde. Il lui 
sembla un moment que les battements accélérés de son coeur 
couvraient de loin le tic-tac de Photloge. 

Elle ne l'avait pas entendu arriver et Maître Octave, 
décidément, était loin de lui plaire. Le visage oblong, les pupilles d'une 
couleur indéfinissable... Par instants, les yeux de l’homme semblaient 
gris, mais, le plus souvent, ils prenaient une teinte dorée, presque rouge. 
La jeune fille eut un mouvement de recul lorsqu'il s'approcha d'elle. Il 
portait un énorme pardessus de plastique jaune qui contrastait avec sa 
peau d'ébène. Un chapeau gris et des bottes de la méme couleur 
complétaient sa tenue. 

Il alluma l’énorme pipe qui pendait de sa bouche puis tendit la 
main 4 Mathilde sans prendre la peine d'enlever ses gants. Après avoir 
hésité, Mathilde lui tendit la sienne, réprimant tant bien que mal son 
envie de s’enfuir. Ce n’était guère le moment de reculer. Il lui fallait 
aller jusqu’au bout. 

Mathilde se rongeait nerveusement les ongles. Agée de dix-sept 
ans, elle n’était pas jolie. Loin de là! Ses cheveux bruns étaient ternes, 
son teint fade, son nez un peu trop retroussé. De plus, Mathilde ne 
semblait accorder aucune importance à sa tenue vestimentaire. Son 
jean et son T-shirt, tous deux élimés, étaient d’une propreté fort 
douteuse. 


Après un long moment, la jeune fille sortit enfin de son 
mutisme. 
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— Je me sens très seule, expliqua-t-elle. J'ai besoin... d'amis. 
Elle respira un bon coup avant de reprendre: Ma cousine Serena... elle 
en a plein! 

Maitre Octave hocha la tète. Un vent furieux entrait par la 
fenètre ouverte. Il sifflait dans le feuillage des arbres sur une note 
menagante. 

La tristesse de Mathilde prenait le pas sur sa peur. 

— On m'a dit que vous étiez un magicien... Vous devez 
m'aider. Je vous en prie, aidez-moi! 

Maitre Octave ne répondit pas tout de suite. Il enleva son 
chapeau qu'il se mit à caresser du bout des doigts. Il promenait autour 
de lui son regard pergant lorsque l’orage éclata. Des éclairs d'un bleu 
électrique zébraient le ciel. La pluie semblait déchainée. Une véritable 
rafale. Maître Octave ferma les fenêtres. Lorsqu'il prit place sur son 
canapé, sa voix n’était plus qu'un désagréable murmure. Mathilde dut 
se pencher en avant pour entendre ses paroles. Elle crut entrevoit cette 
étrange lueur qui brillait par moments dans ses yeux. 

— Je suis prét 4 vous venir en aide, dit Phomme. Mais ce travail 
que vous attendez de moi n'est pas des plus simples. Qui est Serena? 

La pluie frappait violemment contre les catreaux de la fenétre. 
Fuis cet homme! Fuis cet bomme! semblait-elle crier. 

— Serena? balbutia-t-elle. C'est ma cousine. J'habite chez elle 
depuis la mort de mes parents. Nous fréquentons la méme école, nous 
avons le méme age. Néanmoins, nous ne sommes pas très proches 
Pune de l'autre. 

Mathilde hésita avant de continuer: 

— En fait, elle n’arréte pas de me traiter de tous les noms et de 
me tidiculiser devant ses amis. Je l’aime bien, moi. Elle est tellement 
jolie! Franchement, je l'envie. Elle a un tas d'amis! 

Maitre Octave gardait un air impassible, hochant la tète pout 
montrer à son interlocutrice qu'il Pécoutait attentivement. 

— Etes-vous sûre qu'il ne s'agirait pas plutôt de simples 
camarades de classe? Les amis—dans toute l’acception du terme—sont 
rates, vous savez. 

— Elle est très populaire! Grâce à sa grande beauté, elle possède 
une cour étendue d’admirateurs, tous prêts à risquer leur vie pour elle! 
Que désirer de plus? Si je possédais seulement le dixième des amis de 
Serena, je serais une fille comblée. Sa meilleure amie, Francesca, lui est 
toute dévouée... 
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Maitre Octave ralluma sa pipe. Le regard de Mathilde revenait 
sans cesse aux mains du sorcier. Elle tremblait de peur. Des gants... 
Pourquoi des gants? Cela lui faisait penser 4 un meurtrier. Et si quelque 
chose lui arrivait? Personne ne savait ou elle était, ni ce qu’elle faisait. 
La tête de Mathilde bourdonnait. Une terrible angoisse la tenaillait. La 
pluie était loin de se calmer. Fuis cet homme! Fuis cet homme! sifflait-elle. 

Maître Octave avait recommencé à sourire. Ses yeux étaient 
presque tout à fait rouges. 

— Vous êtes plutôt raisonnable, fit-il. Vous ne demandez que le 
dixième des amis de votre cousine Serena. Remettez-vous en à moi. 

Comment pourrait-on douter des paroles de cet homme au 
regard diabolique? Il semblait à Mathilde que tien ne pouvait résister à 
Maître Octave. 

— Comment devrais-je payer? demande-t-elle. 

— Ne vous en faites pas pour l'instant, dit-il. 

Elle se sentit soulagée. Elle se demandait de quelle manière 
Maitre Octave allait s’y prendre pour lui procurer ce bonheur tant 
convoité lorsque le vent ouvrit la fenêtre avec rage. Fuis cet homme! Fuis 
cet homme! Elle sursauta au grondement sourd de l'orage. 

Maître Octave lui tendit sa main gantée: 

— Ma chère enfant, vos rêves seront bientôt réalité. 

Encore cette étrange lueur dans son regard. Mathilde tressaillit. 
Une statuette représentant un oiseau au bec crochu paraissait la fixer de 
ses hortibles yeux jaunes. La jeune fille détourna le regard, mais les 
sculptures étaient partout autour d'elle. Toutes semblaient la narguer. 

Quand elle quitta la maison, il pleuvait des cordes et un épais 
brouillard enveloppait Port-au-Prince. Des ombres sutgissaient de nulle 
patt. Les mots de Maitre Octave la poursuivirent: Vous avez frappé ò la 
bonne porte... Vous êtes une fille raisonnable... Vous aurez un dixième des amis 
de Serena. Sa voix résonnait, tel un écho: Un dixzème... Un dixième... 


AU PETIT JOUR, une peur inexpliquée assaillit Mathilde et quand elle 
sinstalla devant son petit déjeuner, on aurait dit... On aurait dit qu'une 
étrange odeur émanait des ceufs au jambon. Cette odeur... L'odeur que 
dégageait la morgue de Phépital général lorsqu'elle avait dû aller 
identifier ses parents l'année dernière... L'odeur du vestibule de la 
maison du sorcier. Mathilde repoussa V’assiette d'un geste brusque, 
fenversant son verre de lait. Au même moment, la sonnette de la porte 
d'entrée retentit. 


Mathilde tressaillit en découvrant le visiteur. Un pardessus de 
plastique jaune... Un chapeau et des bottes grises... Elle claqua la 
porte avec un petit cri et se laissa glisser le long du mur. Que venait-j] 
faire ici? La sonnerie retentit de nouveau, longue et insistante. 

Puis la jeune fille vit avec horreur que l’homme tournait la 
poignée de la potte. 

— Je suis pressé, mademoiselle, fit une voix fluette. 

Mathilde dévisagea le garcon qui venait d’entrer. Il portait un 
patdessus jaune, mais ce n’était pas Maitre Octave. Il s’agissait 
simplement d'un garcon-livreut. 

— J'ai un paquet pour mademoiselle Mathilde Bicho. 

Le garçon lui tendit une enveloppe qu'elle déchira 
précipitamment. Elle en sortit un petit bout de papier sur lequel se lisait 
une écriture méticuleuse: Très chère Mathilde, votre vœu est désormais réalité. 
Vous possédez un dixième des amis de votre cousine Serena Bicho. 

— Je suis pressé, mademoiselle, fit de nouveau le garçon-livreur. 

Lorsque Mathilde leva les yeux vers lui, elle se rendit compte 
qu'il tenait une énorme boîte dans les bras. Curieuse, elle signa et 
s'empara du lourd paquet. 

Elle eut quelques difficultés à la transporter jusqu’à sa chambre. 
Il lui semblait de nouveau prendre Phorrible odeur. Elle allait ouvrir 
le paquet lorsque des sanglots lui parvinrent de la chambre de Serena. 
Mathilde déposa la boîte et courut à la pièce voisine. 

— Serena? 

Elle n'avait jamais vu Serena dans un état pareil. De grosses 
larmes coulaient sur son visage rouge. 

— Que se passe-t-il, Serena? lui demanda-t-elle. 

Elle ne répondit pas tout de suite. Mathilde dut beaucoup 
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insister. 

— C'est Francesca..., dit-elle enfin d'une voix étranglée. Eve est | 
morte. Elle a été assassinée la nuit dernière. Un crime affreux. On l'a 
découpée en morceaux. Les policiers avancent que ses deux jambes ont 
été emportées. 

Mathilde en fut bouleversée. 

— Qu'est-ce que je vais devenir? ne cessait de répéter Serena. 
Francesca était ma seule véritable amie. 

A ces mots, Mathilde resta interdite. Des bribes de phrases 
s'entrechoquètent dans sa tête: Vous étes une fille raisonnabk... Vous ne 
désirez que le dixième des amis de votre cousine... Comme prévu, vous possédez 
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désormais un dixiéme des amis de votre cousine Serena Bicho. On l'a dévoupée en 
morceaux... Les policiers ne retrouvent même plus ses deux jambes... 

Une expression horrifiée que Serena, aveuglée par les larmes, ne 
remarqua pas, se peignit sur le visage de Mathilde. La jeune fille pensait 
à la boîte oblongue posée sur le lit, et 2 horrible odeur qui s'en dégageait. 
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12 JANVYE 


Yvette Letoy 


Ayiti. Nan nwit 12 Janvye, 
epe Damoklès depandye. 
Latè ouvri yon parantèz, 
Nan kaye Soufrans ak Perèz. 


Tenèb te kente sou limyè, 
Douvanjou t'ap gade dèyè. 
Pèp Ayisyen kouvri anba tè, 
San l? pa rive nan simtyè. 


Ayiti te tele anmwe, 

Menm nan Ginen yo te tande. 
Nouvèl te kabre blakawout, 
Sekou te rive bout pa bout. 


Lespri kwape kowensidans 

San ap defile san vyolans, 

Tout yon nasyon tonbe antrans, 
Sekous latè kraze vanjans. 


Tout Ayisyen nan menm lakou, 
Kafe ap koule ak rapadou, 

Yon tas pou mwen, yon tas pou wou 
Pou nou remakònen lanmou. 


Pou Ayiti tounen yon bijou 
Bèl fanm kreyòl, Fanm akajou. 
File toutis nan rèv chak jou, 
Anba tonèl nan twoubadou. 
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REYALITE LAVI 


Yvette Leroy 


Sou wout lavi tan an tchuipe 
Nyaj mache, l? kouri, l' kanpe. 
Boukan solèy krache dife, 
Lalin tranche mòso lè I’ vle. 


Lapli kriye sou fèy, 
Lafimen bay lakansyèl dèy. 
Dlo defilfare latè, 

Latè gwonde, li bwè. 


Li pran (krak), 

Pòtoprens brak, 

Politisyen, Kidnapè kraze rak, 
Depi Kafou jis Petyonvil se trak. 
Palè kanpe sou djyak, 


Anwo anba nan menm sak. 


Bizoton ap rele Vyèj-Mirak, 
Sentan ap chache Pè Masak. 
Òlòj Katedral san tik tak, 
Sakre-Kè: kwa Jezi ret entak. 


Eko fè rèl pete kouti, 

Pòtoprens blanchi, Pòtoprens vyeyi. 
Nan kafou tristès, yon kòtèj pousyè, 
Ap fè loupin dèyè yon kòbiya ranblè. 


Debake nan paviyon Titanyen 
Peleren gran chemen, 
San temwen, san demen. 
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O GRANN SENTAN 


Lucie Mercure Gelin 


O gade jan machwè syèl la gonfle 
Vant li miba, lonbrit li pwèt pou pete 
Sa se siy malè, movezè deyò, ap galope 
Se tankou yon fanm ki pa ka pouse 

Ki nan yon tranche, maldanfan 

Gen lè sa se pitit satan! 


O Grann Sentan 

Tanpri voye chèche fanm saj 
Pou vin fè deblokaj 

W'a demakonnen kòd lonbrit 
Ki mare ak fisèl lanmò 

Nan kalfou gran chimen 

Kal di lonè nan simityè 

Kay mouche Bawon 

Move zè ak madichon 

Flank pitit ou yon so kabrit 


W'a ba l' yon beny fèy maskriti 

Ak yon bon te jenjanm 

Pou manman vant ka sòti 

Ak lalwa, fèy bazilik, fèy gwo nèg 
W'a makonnen tout ansanm 
Devan simityè 

Wa val’ trase yon vèvè 

Pou di lonè, ak tout sa w’ pa ka wè 


Lè sa a syèl la va ouvri de bò 

Tout ti lezanj a ret boyo 

Yo val’ benyen toutouni 

Pou yo pran fòs ak zwezo malfini 
Yo pap janm ka konprann 
Tèlman yo inosan 

Yo gen viktwa sou mouche lanmò. 


| 
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Pou tout malere k'ap naje nan mizè 

Anba tant k'ap goumen chaj jou ak movezè 
Nou di yo pa dekouraje 

Kay koule twonpe solèy 

Men l' pap janm ka twonpe lapli... 

Yon jou konsa mizè nou va fini 

Machwè syèl va degonfle 

Pou yon lapli lanmou ka tonbe san rete... 
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AYITI, SE PA FÒT OU, 
SE PA FÒT MWEN 


Lucie Mercure Gelin 


Ayiti, katrè sonnen panm! 

Bwi kouti; zanmi, fanmi ap rele anmwe. 
Tout moun boulvèse. 

Nouvèl gaye: Ayiti disparèt. 

Sa ou tande a! se rèl! se ladezolasyon! 
Gras lamizèrikòd! Ayiti peri! 


Gen moun ki di se misil. 
Gen moun ki di se règleman 
Paske depi nan tan lontan 
Ayiti te vann nanm li 

Bay mouche Satan. 


Zòt menm di se enfrastrikti 
Nou gen move konstriksyon 
Ki fè tout demolisyon sa yo. 
Daprè gwo mesye syantis yo 
Se lanati k'ap fè dechoukay. 


Ayiti, manman cheri, 

Ala fanm pa gen chans se ou! 

Pitit zantray ou lage w' san trip. 
Ayiti, ala istwa ou gen pou rakonte! 
Men èske y'ap janm tande w”? 


Ayiti tranche a tèd. W'ap pouse lontan. 
Kilè w'ap delivre manman vant sa a? 
Ayiti, syèl ou miba, machwè w gonfle. 
Gen kèk tan w'ap pran koutba. 


Ayiti, ou tounen yon fanm piyay. 
Tout bèt antre lakay an mèt kay 

Depi se ti kolibri, rive gwo malfini 
Tout zwezo bezwen f'on bèk. Adye o! 
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Te kwè se ou k' pi pòv nan emisfè a? 
Ou se pòv vre, manman cheri! 


Men tete w' dous; pa gen fanm ki dous pase ou. 

Fòk yo benyen nan solèy lanmou w”. 

Menm lè y'ap meprize w”, pa gen tankou w”. 

Fanm kowosòl, mango doudous, siwo dòja, 

Labouyi bannann mwen, labouyi vant mwen, atè miyò m' nan... 


Ayiti, zantray ou louvri de bò, 

Lonbrit ou dechire. 

Ti lèzanj, inosan kon koupab, 

Tout moun fè rankont nan kalfou lanmò. 
Ayiti, ou santi san, ou santi mò... 

Ou pa gen paynsòl. Pa gen dezenfektan. 


Men kote fèy kowosòl? Kote fèy bazilik? 
Kote afetida, bann madigra. Kote kriyolin? 
Bouke voye kout koulin 

Pou doktè Sanndje, al chèche alilin— 

Pa menm yon aspirin. 


Mezanmi, Ayiti pa lakay zòt! 

Fò n' pa engra, bann san lizay. 

Doktè Sanndje, eskize m” wi: 

Se pa fòt ou, se pa fòt mwen. 

Nan peyi lakay, ou pa mèt kay, 

Ou pa menm gen on moso gaz, 

Alewè pou klinik ak lopital. 

Se pa fòt ou, se pa fòt mwen. 

Ni ou ni mwen, nou pa kwè nan dechoukay. 


Ayiti, pitit yo gen fyèl 

Men anpil tou s'on pakèt komokyèl: 

Yo toujou ap fè bòkyè anba tonèl; 

Yo bat bravo pou ti tyotyo; 

Yo fè deleryòm 

Jan zansèt nou yo te konn chante tedeyòm. 
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Ayiti, ou nan yon gwo tèt chaje 

Kote yo! Kote yo! Kote nou? 

Ayiti, machwè w’ gonfle. 

Se pa jodi a w'ap pran kalòt anba gwo bòt. 
Men se pa fòt zòt, fò n' pa twò engra— 
Fò n' di yo mèsi 

Menm lè nou pran on kout asowosi 

Pou n' maske fyète nou, 

Pou n' maske lawont ki anvayi nou. 


Ayiti, ou tounen vè, ou tounen mouch 

Ou santi mò. O, gade kadav ti zanj yo! 

Gade pòv ! O... apa moun rich te konn mouti? 
Apa s'on labatwa vyann santi? 

Nan kalfou lanmò nou tout fè on sèl. 


Gade san, san pòv, san rich... 
Titanyen yo pa menm di ou lonnè 
Ou pa pale Anglè?... 

Avanse lesuivan, fè plas youn sou lòt. 
O! Gade bout pye. 

Zenglendo, leve sou mwen! 

Ou pa wè m' pa gen men? 

Ou pa wè je m' pete? 

Tèt mwen ouvri de bò; 

Tèt mwen san mwèl. 


O, Manman Nottedam! Vyèj Altagras! 

Yo touye pitit mwen pou yon sak diri 

Se pa volè l t'ap volè non, 

Se grangou I te grangou. 

Lakay mwen dife pa t' ka limen 

Se pa tout moun lakay ki te ka manje 

Edi mwen te konn ap vann zòt diri. 
Kounye a pitit mwen ap mouri pou on grenn diri. 
Ebyen fò m' di yo mèsi: 

Mèsi bann komokyèl. 

Gran manjè renmen tout... Tout se pa m’. 
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Monseyè, Monpè, 

‘Ann’ chante rekiyèm pou tout mò yo. 

Pastè, resite sòm dèyè tout malfektè. 

“Men tonnè! Kite m' fout rele zany mwen, non! 
Retire koulin ou an nan machwè m”. 

Sa sa fè si nou tout ta fè on sèl 


“Anba perestil lavi a? 


E pitit lòt bò dlo yo, sa yo rele dyaspora? 


Sak’ fè l pa ka pa nou? 

Mwen se Ayiti, manman nou tout: 

Pitit deyò, pitit anndan, tout se pitit trip mwen. 
Mwen pa gen kandida, 

“Mwen pa konn fè eleksyon. 

Nou bezwen linyon 

Pou manman nou, Ayiti, ka rebati pi bèl. 

Pou nou tout ka fè on sèl 

Anba labanyè lanmou. 


Ayiti, se fanm ou ye. 
Fanm se kajou 

Anba bèl makiyaj, 

Wa tounen on bèl plaj 
Lè sa a nou pap bezwen tonton zòt 
Pou vin met lòd nan dezòd. 


Ayiti, ou pap mouri. 

Sa se yon garanti. 

Ou gen de tete— 

Youn dous, youn anmè. 

Anmè a pou blofè, ti koulout, restavèk, 
Ti mannyè, pitit Konze yo, 


Patripôch yo... W'a mete lalwa pou sevre yo. 


Kote tout pitit ou val’ plonje nan basen lanmou. 


| 
ll 
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Tete dous la se tete lespwa pou bon pitit ou 


Ki pap janm lage w”. 


Tanpri, manman cheri, 

Pa kite yo kanpe sou chimen lespwa w”. 
Mwen renmen w’ san kondisyon. 
Toujou sonje, manman cheri: 
Madichon Goudougoudou ki pase a, 
Se pa fòt ou... Se pa fòt mwen. 
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JOU FÈT SENJID 


Maude Heurtelou 


SE TE FÈT Senjid. Jou sa a, legliz Senjid nan vil Labòn te chaje ak 
kwayan; depi katrèdimaten, yo te la. Lè m di w’ sa a, anpil moun. Anpil 
kretyen. “Tèlman moun gen koze pou yo fè ak Senjid, pa gen bouch. 
Moun chaje andedan kòm deyò legliz la. Malgre vil Labòn se yon ti vil 
tou trankil, jou sa a, bwi, anpil bwi. Epi, se pa bri klaksonn, non. Bri 
vwa. Vwa moun k'ap lapriyè, vwa kretyen k'ap mande favè, vwa malad 
k'ap mande gerizon. Pou yon vizitè yon lòt relijyon, evennman sa a se 
yon espektak san parèy. 

Dabò, depi lavèy oswa, vil Labòn ki toujou dòmi nan fè nwa te 
byen klere. Klere, pase fanal. Limyè te soti nan Elektrisite Dayiti, kòm 
si leta te deside bay kwayan yo yon chans pou yo fè demann yo nan fè 
klè. Petèt, nou pa janm konnen, sa ta ka ede Senjid wè pi byen figi tout 
kwayan sa yo k'ap tann mirak li yo. Men, Elektrisite Dayiti pat poukont 
li. Te gen plizyè sitwayen nan vil la, sa ki gen gwo kontak ak dyaspora 
a, ki te tesevwa Dèlko atan. Anplis, pat manke lanp bòbèch, limyè 
bwapen ak lanp gaz. Lavil Labòn te anpenpan, klere pase solèy. 

Lavèy oswa sa a, nan vil Labòn, te gen fèt chanpèt, te gen bal, 
te gen tata, te gen dans lwa, te menm gen mizik rap, paske, nan peyi 
Dayiti, menm nan rakwen andeyò, alèkile, rap mizik gaye nan lavi 
jennjan ki vle alamòd yo. Aktivite sa yo te mete tout moun nan vil la 
deyò, swa pou amize, swa pou lapriyè, swa pou fè sèvis lwa. Ki fè, ant 
kwayan ki vin chèche mirak ak sitwayen ki vin chèche amizman, vil 
Labòn te vin popilè toupatou nan peyi Dayiti. Anpil touris lokal te vin 
pran abitid debake depi lavèy. 

Ofiyamezi fèt Senjid sa a vin koni epi tekoni nan tout peyi a, 
selebrasyon li vin tounen yon koze serye. Touris lokal ki vini depi lavèy 
yo te bezwen kote pou yo dòmi. Se konsa, gen moun nan vil la ki te 
vin pran abitid pouponnen yon pyès chanm lakay yo pou lwe l bay 
touris lokal sa yo, gen moun ki te bati motèl kareman, devan-dèyè, san 
planifikasyon, gen moun ki te monte tant, kifè, te genyen tout kalite 
akomodasyon imajinab. Epi, depi tout vizitè sa yo ap vini nan Labòn, 
Sé pou gen manje pou yo! Se konsa, machann fritay agrandi komès yo 
pou dat sa a: plis griyo ak bannann, plis akra ak marinad, plis lam 
Vetitab ak patat fri, plis poul ak diti, plis pate kòde tou. Se konsa tou, 
té vin gen plis chokola cho, kafe dousi ak rapadou, kleren, bwason 
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konpoze ak bwason dekonpoze, elatriye... Vil Labòn te gen yon sant 
Wot Kuizin Kreyòl lavèy jou fèt Senjid sa a. 

Malori ak Janklod pat moun Labòn. Tankou anpil vizitè, osnon 
touris lokal, yo te pran abitid vin fete Senjid, ann di, vin amize yo nan 
fèt chanpèt vil Labòn mete sou pye jou fèt Senjid sa a. Paske, se poy 
nou klè ak sa, se pa Katolik sèlman ki te vini nan vil la. Moun tout 
relijyon ki te enterese nan anbyans lan te fè yon jan pou yo pat rate fèt 
la ane sa a. 

Depi nan lavèy jou fèt la, nan flannen nan vil la sèlman, Malofi 
te santi ane sa a fèt la te yon lòt jan. Li te vin Labòn pou fèt Senjid twa 
fwa deja, men, pou katriyèm fwa sa a, li te rann li kont diferans la depi li 
te desann kamyon ki te depoze l' sot Pòtoprens la. Pou kòmanse, depi 
nan estasyon kamyon an, te gen detwa blan abiye ak chemiz blan 
pantalon nwa, kravat nwa, ki tap distribye yon fèy pwopagann pol 
enfòme tout moun ki debake, se nan yon fèt satanik y'ap vini an. 

— Oo, depi kilè Senjid te zanmi Satan? 

Distans pou Malori ak Janklod te rive sou Granri, yo te jwenn 
yon òganizasyon nouvo. Lari a te byen bale, machann tap vann souvni 
Senjid: imaj Senjid, mayo Senjid, chapo Senjid, valiz Senjid, 
ankadreman an bwa Senjid, elatriye. Tout souvni Senjid ki gen pouvwa, 
tout pou vann. Yon lòt bò, te gen konkou Senjid: Jenn yo te òganize 
devinèt, raf, konpetisyon foutbòl, konpetisyon volebòl, konpetisyon 
jwèt kay, jwèt lido, jwèt domino ak jwèt damye. Pi devan, te gen yon 
seri medam byen chita ak chapo laj yo byen bwòdè sou tèt yo: sa k'ap 
vann rad bwode, sa k'ap vann sandal kui, sa k'ap vann kolye, zanno, 
braslè, tout kalite dekò atizanal ki pou fè Senjid gen plis pitye pou 
kwayan yo. Senjid te pote yon brase nan ekonomi Labòn ki te gen gou 
siwo myèl. 

— An nou chèche prese jwenn yon chanm lwe pou nuit la, 
Janklod te di Malori. 

Men, mesye-dam yo te chèche chanm jouk yo pa konnen, yo te 
monte desann sou Granti, nan ri Montalè, nan ti Grandon, nan ti 
Lopital. Nad marinad. Tout chanm te gen tan lwe. Yo te kòmanse 
enkyete, sitou, apre detwa nan kay kote yo te frape mande lwe te di yo 
se pa toutis lokal sèlman ki te vini ane sa a, gen touris etranje tou, toufis 
k'ap peye an dola vèt, ki pa sèvi ak lajan jòn abriko. 

Malori te tive jwenn yon tant, yon tant byen laj, byen enstalé 
sou pak la. Chans pou li, se la li kontre ak de ansyen zanmi lekòl, 
Chalanti ak Jesika. Erezman, Chalanri te envite Malori ak Janklod rete 
dòmi; non sèlman yo te kontan jwenn kote pou yo rete, yo te kontan 
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tou pataje tant la an konpayi moun yo konnen, san yo pa bezwen 
depanse plis pase sa. Bon, yon fwa koze dòmi an te asire, epi, an 
konpayi Chalanti ak Jesika, mesye-dam yo te ale flannen sou laplas 
ansanm... Devan legliz la, babpoubab ak mache a, te gen yon serenad 
kontredans. Gita, akòdeyon, tanbou, tya-tya ak banbou te akòdanse 
ansanm pou mete mizik sou pèp la. Gen koup ki t'ap danse, gen jennfi 
poukont yo ki t'ap souke kò yo ak elegans, gen mesye, an gwoup, ki 
Yap admire siyad medam yo, ak kè kontan. Tou pre yon machann 
fritay, te gen yon madanm ki te rele Vivi ki te abiye an choukoun ki t' 
ap bay bon kou gouyad pou amize foul la. Tanzantan, chak tan mizik 
la te bay yon sakad, kèw! Vivi te kase ren li epi li te leve rad li sanzatann. 
Jès sa a te lakòz bon kou eklatti, dotan, chak tan Vivi te leve rad li, 
moun te gen enpresyon, san yo pat si, Vivi te vle bay yon jòf. Men, 
kòm li te leve rad li sanzatann, pat janm te gen asirans si li t'ap montre 
sa li pat dwe montre a. 

Bon, li te prèske minui lè serenad la te sispann. Nan vil Labòn, 
gen yon kwayans: kou li minui, Mèt Minui pran lari. Ki fè, pa gen 
ankenn moun ki te vle kontre ak zo grann yo, sitou, lavèy fèt Senjid. Se 
konsa, kou klòch legliz la te sonnen minui mwen ka, lati Labòn te vin 
blanch, tout moun te antre lakay yo, ale kouche sou nat yo, anba tonèl 
osnon sou matla yo, san bri, san kont. 

Nòmalman, tout moun te ale dòmi. Jesika te dwe al dòmi 
tankou tout moun. Men, kòm yon bon antyoupèt, li te rete anba tant 
la, olye li kouche dòmi, li te rete ap gade sa k'ap pase nan lari a nan yon 
ti twou nan tant la. Sa pat pran senk minit pou Chalanri, Malori ak 
Janklod te kòmanse wonfle, yon rezon anplis ki te koupe somèy Jesika. 

Nan tete gade nan twou tant la, sa li t'ap chèche, m' pa konnen, 
Sa li t'ap tann, mwen pa konnen, Jesika tande yon bwi pye ki t'ap mache 
pwoche tant la. Bwi pye sa a... se kraze li te kraze wòch anba pye I’, 
élman moun sa a mache ak fòs. Chak tan li te poze yon pye atè, se te 
wòch, wòch, wòch, wòch ki ap fè « krap, krap, krap, krap!» Men, sanble 
Moun sa li te tande bwi pye a wo anpil, paske, tout sa Jesika fè pou li te 
We figi li, malge li te kwochi tèt li pou li gade nan twou a, li pat tive wè 
en menm. Se de janm sèlman li te wè. Epi, moun sa a se yon gason 
enm, paske, li gen pantalon sou li, epi, li gen soulye gason nan pye 


De 


T tou. 
De pye yo pwoche devan tant Maloti a. De pye yo pwoche bò 
kote twou kote Jesika ap gade a: 


j — Sa w ap chèche nan twou a? yon vwa gason byen grav mande, 
ak otorite. 
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Jesika rete tèd ak sezisman. Li rete réd tou, pou li pa bay moun 
nan opòtinite panse gen yon je ki t'ap gade vrèman. “Kòman li fè 
konnen m’ ap gade >” Jesika di nan kè l'. Fè nwa kou lank. Pa gen 
limyè anba tant la. Kòman li fè konnen!? 

— Hey, se avèk ou m’ ap pale. Ou menm ki ap gade nan twou 
tant la. Ou pa konnen li pral minui, ce n'est pas l'heure des vivants, c'est 
l'heure des morts? 

Jesika sezi. Li santi kè l? ap soti nan bouch li. San li pa di yon 
mo, san li pa reponn, tou dousman, lantman, li glise kò li sou matla a, li 
fèmen de je l', san li pa bouje ankò. 


NAN DEMEN, JESIKA LEVE, li pat fouti sonje si se reve li te reve 
vwa a osnon si sa te rive tout bon. 

Pandan l' ap bwose dan | dèyè tant la, Jesika te tou sezi lè 
Chalanti di, nannuit la, Mèt Minui te nan zòn nan, li te tande I ap 
mande yon moun pa gade l' nan twou. 

De je Jesika soti nan òbit yo, li pa pran chans di anyen, men, li 
vale pat dantifris nan bouch li a, sanzatann. Li reyalize li pat reve, se 
tout bon te gen yon vwa ki te pale avèk li, kidonk, te gen yon moun, 
siman Mèt Minui, ki te wè li t' ap gade nan twou tant la. 

— Oo, ki bagay sa a? Eske Mèt Minui egziste tout bon vre? li 
panse. 

Apre mesye-dam yo te achte yon bon kafe fò byen dousi ak 
rapadou yo vann pa louch nan kwen mache a, Jesika te pwopoze pou 
yo te fè yon tou bò legliz Senjid la pou yo t' al gade ki aktivite ki te 
genyen nan zòn nan. Mesye-dam yo te mache kè pòpòz jous tan yo te 
tive. Men, mache a te vid, byen pwòp, tout chèz te chavire tètanba, 
mare nan pye tab mache yo. Anpil moun nan lari a te abiye ak bèl rad 
yo, sa ki ta pral legliz, sa ki t' ap mache byen prese pou yo t' al regle 
tout kalite koze anvan midi. Kou l midi, pral gen kèmès, pral gen dyaz 
ki sot Pòtoprens ki pral frape, pral gen diskou majistra, pral gen 
masuife tou. Anvan midi, sèl sa ki genyen, se lamès. 

Se konsa, toupre legliz la, mesye-dam yo tande yon gwoup k' ap 
rape: 


Yo di moun Labòn 

Pare pou toke kòn 

Yo ak tout moun nan mòn 
Ki vin ak yon tòn 

Manti 
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Yo di sa k' pa valid 
Noumenm nou konnen byen 
Senjid se yon bon Sen 

Se pa yon sendenden 

Se pa yon sen malen 


— Ane sa a fèt Senjid la antre nan yon polemik makawon, 
“Maloti di timoun yo. 
Jesika potestan; li Batis. Janklod Pannkotis. “Toude, yo se 


yo respekte kwayans lòt moun ki pa kwè nan menm relijyon avèk yo. 
Yo se kretyen toleran. Chalanri ak Malori Katolik. Yo pa al legliz chak 
anch, men, yo konn ale pafwa. Depi Maloti renmen ak Janklod la, 


la, sa vle di, legliz Pannkotis; msye, tou dousman, ap enterese Malori 
in Pannkotis. Jesika ak Chalanti, yo menm, yo konnen depi lekòl. 
Anplis, yo se vwazen tou. Kifè, menm si yo pa menm relijyon, sa pa 
anpeche yo se bon zanmi. Yo pa menaj, yo se zanmi. Yo viv tankou 
frè ak sè. Se konsa, kòm Chalanri te vle vin nan fèt Senjid, li te mande 
Jesika si li te vle vini tou, Jesika te dakò. 

| Ki fè, pandan kat mesye-dam yo te devan legliz la, lè Chalanri di 
“ap fè yon antre, twa mesye-dam yo pat ezite, yo te antre avèk li. 
Legliz la te prèske vid a lè sa a, se potko lè lamès. Mès katrè ak mès 
ate gen tan fini. Li te witè edmi, gran mès la ta pral kòmanse nan 
tan. Moun ki te la nan legliz la, se fidèl ki te vin fè konvèsasyon 
pèsonèl yo ak Senjid, pandan entèmèd lamès yo. Pat gen anpil moun, 
nen fidèl ki te la yo te gen anpil fèvè. 

— Senjid papa, yon madanm di. Senjid, papa, se ou ki tout 
Mwen. Ou konnen nan kisa mwen ye. Mwa kay la bout depi twa jou. 
Wen pa wè kote senk kòb pral soti. Senjid, mwen nan men w. 


e 
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Mwen sou kont ou... Fè sa ou kapab pou mwen. Se ou mwen genyen 
se ou ki papa m', se ou ki mari m... : 

Jesika vire gade, li wé moun k’ap pale a se yon madanm abiye 
an blan, mouchwa blan li nan tèt li, soulye boyo li blan tou. Madanm 
nan nan yon konvèsasyon pwofon ak Senjid, se pa menm yon priyè, se 
yon konvèsasyon dezespere. Se yon plent li vin pote bay Senjid pou jan 
lavi a di pou li. Jesika gade toutotou I’, li gade lòt fidèl, chak fidèl nan 
yon konvèsasyon ak Senjid, kòm si sen an prezan, ap tande, pare pou 
reponn; kòm si sen an pou yo sèl, kòmkwa li pa okipe ap tande lòt 
moun. Men, yo chak kanpe devan yon eskilti sen an, eskilti a pa bouje, 
li pa teyaji, l' ap tande, san teponn. Jesika ap mande I’ eske Senjid 
meprizan osinon enkonpetan. Pandan madanm lwaye a kontinye ap 
sipliye Senjid, gen yon lòt madanm, tou pre l', ki t' ap lapriyè byen fò 
tou. Madanm sa a, limenm, li tap lapriyè ak kòlè, ak ototite, epi ak anvi 
vanjans imedyat. 

— Senjid, Senjid pa m' nan, mwen konnen, w' ap fè m' wè jistis 
mwen. Mwen konnen ou p’ ap kite Chalòt vòlè pitit gason mwen an, 
Ou pap kite vye fi sa a vire tèt pitit mwen an, fè li bliye manman I, fè li 
pa voye yon goud pou mwen. Mwen mande w', mwen mande w', 
Senjid, pou ou fè m’ wè jistis mwen... Fe m” wè jistis mwen ak Chalôt, 
Se pou Chalòt boule nan lanfè vitam etènam!... 

Jesika mete men nan bouch. Ala yon lapriyè mechan! Kifè, 
lapriyè vin tounen yon komisyon pou bay panik! Kòmkwa, sen an tegle 
koze vanjans tou! Jesika fèk kare tande. 

— Senjid papa, Senjid papa, ou konnen mwen gen devosyon a 
oumenm depi m” timoun lekòl. Senjid, men se vennkatran mwen pral 
genyen la a. Jouskounye a, Andre po ko janm di yon mo avè m'... Pou 
dat nou renmen, ou sonje, mwen te vin di w' sa, nou te kontre jou fèt 
ou, isit la, nan vil Labòn, sa fè twazan, pou dat nou renmen, Andre pa 
janm ko ban m' dat maryaj la... Senjid, pale avè l pou mwen, non. Dil 
li lè pou li marye avè m’, Senjid. Se li ki montre m’ lavi, Senjid... Si li pa 
marye avè m’, si li kite m’, kisa pou m' al di yon moun ki ta vle fè yon 
bagay pou mwen, en, Senjid, pale avèk li pou mwen, non, tanpri. Ou 
wè, mwen vin pote 7 chandèl pou m' limen pou ou kou l' midi sonan, 
pou laglwa ou, pou glorifye ou, pou onore ou, pou mwen pwouve W' 
devosyon mwen, Senjid papa, onon Papa a, Pitit la ak Lesprisen an. 
Amèn! | 

Jesika pa ka kwè sa l ap tande yo, li gade toupatou pou li wè si 
se fi sèlman ki vin pote pwoblèm yo bay sen an, men, li wè de gason. 
Youn devan, adwat, sou yon beki, de men li louvri. Lot la, pa dèyè, nan 
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zon kote plizyè moun mete chandèl yo ap boule, anba pye sen an... Nèg 
adwat sou beki a gen yon regrè paske li te pran madanm frè I’, li si se 
sa ki lakòz doktè te blije koupe pye li... Li vin mande padon. Nèg dèyè 
a gen yon fi li te renmen Ayiti, fi a pati, li ale laba. Fi a te pwomèt I’ ap 
yoye chèche l'. Nad marinad jouska jodi a. Kifè, msye ta bezwen 
konnen si Senjid te ka pale ak fi a pou fè li kenbe pwomès li, epi, ede 
mesye reyalize tèv pa li pou li ale laba tou. Msye pwomèt Senjid, lè li 
tive laba, li pap janm bliye I’. 

Mesye-dam yo fè tou andedan legliz la, yo soti. Te gen yon 
bann rara ki t' ap pase, yo al kanpe bò lari a ap gade degenn moun yo k' 
ap vire ten yo tankou yon toupi dechennen. Lè pase. Nevè rive. 

— Timoun, m” ap fè yon antre legliz la ankò, Jesika di. 

— Depi ki tan? Chalanri reponn, ak etonnman. Ou pa Katolik, 
sa ki enterese w” la a? 

— Kite tifi a, Malori di. Pitit, Katolik, Potestan, menm bagay la, 
se Bondye n' ap sèvi. Antre legliz la, ale fè sa ou dwe fè a... Bondye 
toupatou. 

Men, Jesika ki etidye syans sosyal, pat gen pwojè lapriyè Senjid, 
lite plis enterese tande konvèsasyon fidèl yo. Epitou, afè li t' ap gade 
nan twou tant la epi Mèt Minui te adrese l” lapawòl la te parèt li dwòl... 
Li ta renmen fouye plis zo nan kalalou. Li ka jwenn, li ka pa jwenn, 
men, li gen kiryozite sou siyifikasyon espetyans sa a. 

Se konsa, Jesika antre legliz la poukont li, li kite lòt yo ap gade 
fata a. Li rantre ak kiryozite pou li konstate plis sou devosyon moun 
yo. Li te enterese konnen kisa yon pè kapab di fidèl ki gen tout 
“pwoblèm sa yo pou soulaje yo. Kisa yon sen kapab fè pou soulaje tout 
mizè sa yo. Ki pouvwa yon sen kapab genyen paske se jou fèt li, epi, 
plen moun ki debake vin fete sou non li, epi, ki vin mande I’ favè. 

| Jesika chita nan dènye ban an ak entansyon pou li soti kite legliz 
la kou li anniye. Men, li pat janm gen tan rive anniye. Gade moun yo 
ap antre byen bwòdè, an penpan, sa k’ ak chapo, sa k’ ak talon kikit, sa 
k' ak rad ki twò gwo pou yo, sa k' ak rad ki twò cho pou tanperati a; se 
tout yon parad sosyal. Obsève moun yo ki t'ap lapriyè ak fèvè, ak 
Jespwa dezespere epi ak konfyans san fondman te ba li yon tristès. Suiv 
utis etranje yo ki t'ap fè foto moun natif Labòn yo byen alèz, san 
nde yo pèmisyon, te patèt li awogan. Li pat renmen wè touris etranje 
ki t' ap mache an bout kanson andedan legliz la, ak sapat jezikri nan 
yo, alèz kòm Blèz kòm si yo te fèt nan Labòn, epi yo pat gen respè 
kwayans popilasyon natif-natal la ki pran koze sen an ak dekowòm. 
tout kakofoni sitiyasyon sa yo te bay Jesika yon santiman anvi 
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konprann vil Labòn plis. Tout santiman ki monte li lè l' ap gade moun 
yo epi lè l' ap gade jan Labòn transfòme pou fèt Senjid la te ba li anvi 
pou li te eseye konprann pèp Labòn nan plis. Jesika te transpòte nan 
yon moman imajinè. Se konsa, dòmi pran li sou ban legliz la. 


SA KI REVEYE LI, se sèmon pè a, nan mitan mès nevè edmi an, gran 
mès. Pé a di yon bagay nan prèch la ki twouble Jesika. 

— Jou fèt Senjid se yon jou espesyal, pè a di ak reverans, 
Noumenm kretyen, se yon jou pou nou montre kwayans nou pou yon 
sen ki fè anpil byen pou nou. Malerezman, fèt sen an vin tounen yon 
tololo kote tout kalite moun, ak tout kalite entansyon, vin melanje 
kwayans malefik yo ak kwayans benefik noumenm Katolik. Pa 
egzanm, yo rapòte m' maten an menm, gen yon fi ki sot Pòtoprens ak 
entansyon pou li fè yon mès nwa, gwo minui. Ebyen, fi sa a, ki te gen 
randevou ak Mèt Minui, te jwenn ak pa l'. Mèt minui te kenbe I’ ap 
gade nan yon twou, nan yon tant. Yo dim’, Mèt Minui di fi a: « Ce n'est 
pas l'heure des vivants, c'est l'heure des morts. » 

Kisal? Kijan pè a fè konnen te gen yon moun ki t' ap gade nan 
yon twou tant epi Mèt Minui te di l' fraz sa a? Jesika pat konprann 
anyen. Lè Jesika gade pè a, li wè msye se yon nonm wo, byen wo. Li 
fremi. 

Jesika di se pou li jwenn repons kastèt sa a kanmenm. Apre 
lamès, li ale wè pè a nan prezbitè a. Li di pè a li te renmen prèch li a. Li 
se yon touris lokal, li se moun Pòtoprens, li renmen vil Labòn anpil... 

— Merci, merci, ma soeur... 

— Monpé, anmenmtan mwen te renmen prèch la, mwen kirye 
pou mwen konnen kòman ou te fè konnen sa Mèt Minui di yon 
moun... 

— Ma soeur, vous n'êtes pas d'ici, n'est-ce pas? 

— Non, monpè, mwen se yon travayè sosyal ki rete Pòtoprens. 
Mwen enterese sou lavi moun ak dinamik kominote... Men, an nou 
tounen sou kesyon an, èske ou ka di m’ kòman ou konnen sa k’ ap pase 
ak Mèt Minui? Ou gen kontak avèk li? 

— Chère enfant du Bon Dieu, quelque secondes après avoir dit cette phrase, 
en chaire, je l'ai regretté. Heureusement, ici, personne ne questionne mes dires et mes 
préches, autrement, j'aurais trop d'explications à donner... Donc, vous voyez.. Dans 
tous les cas, une belle intelligente jeune fille comme vous mérite une réponse. Voilà 
J'ai mes contacts, vous voyez, j'ai mes contacts... C'est une communauté qui mérite 
qu'on la surveille incessamment... 

— Eske sa vle di, monpè, ou gen kontak ak Mèt Minui? 
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— Bon, ce n'est pas tout a fait ga. Vous voyez, j'ai un frère jumeau. Bien 
qu'on ait été élevé dans une même famille chrétienne, il a fait son chemin, plutôt 
dans la magie. La magie noire, je veux dire. Ce que je désapprouve... 

— Men, monpè, ou sèvi ak frè saa pou ou konnen sa k’ ap pase 
nan kominote a, non? 

Jesika kòmanse pran yon sant mayas nan konvèsasyon an; li pa 
santi pè a merite konfyans. Se konsa, pandan Jesika ap pale ak pè a, 
telefòn pè a sonnen. Msye rale telefòn nan anba soutan li. Telefon nan 
te sou opalè, erezman pou Jesika. Li tande yon bon pati nan 
konvèsasyon an san pè a pa reyalize sa. 

| — Wilsonn, se Wili. Ou wè m' voye dam lan ba ou? Se limenm... 
Ou pa wè li bèl? Li gen diplòm syans sosyal. Manman P laba depi 
lontan. Lajan an fò sou manmzèl... Depi ou pi enterese fè m' konnen... 
— Wil, je te rapelle dans quelques minutes. Je suis pris avec quelqu'un... 
— Ok, antouka, mwen livre machandiz la ba ou... Fè m’ konnen 
sim’ fè yon bon travay. Yo di manmzèl se Batis, men, sa pa pwoblèm. 
File l' joustan ou debatize I’... Mwen konnen ou kapab... Depi ou 
bezwen èd mwen, fè m' konnen. 

Pè a teyalize telefòn li an sou opalè, lamenm li chanje sa. Kifè, 
Jesika vin pa ka tande rès konvèsasyon Wili an. Men, li gen tan 
konprann magouy la. Pè alèkile pa toujou senesòf... Pè sa a se yon 
kolokent! 

— Wih, je dois te laisser de ce pas. Je te rappelle. 

Pè a fèmen telefòn nan sou Wili. Epi, li gade Jesika ak de je 
konvwatiz, lamenm. 

- Tu es une belle dame, ma chère, de plus, tu es intelligente... 

Jesika gade pè a ak kòlè melanje ak repiyans, epi, li di l': 

- Wilsonn, retire soutan nan sou ou. Ou pa diy pou ou ap 
twonpe kominote a konsa a. Ou se yon voksal pou w’ ap itilize Bondye 
pou w' kenbe pèp la anaryè. Ou pa ka ap pase Leseyé nan betiz konsa. 
Kite pè, marye, plase, men, sispann twonpe kretyen kwayan yo ki gen 
afwa pase ou, epi, ale makonnen kò w' ak Mèt Minui. Ou plis sanble 
on fasè pase yon pè. Kantamwen, mwen pral ekri yon atik sou ou kou 
m' tounen Pòtoprens. M’ ap avili w”. Avadra! 

— Pa janm tounen isit la ankò, pè a di Jesika an kreyòl epi ak 
kolè. Pa tounen, sinon, w ap an danje! 

Men, Jesika pa yon fanm ki pran nan kraponnay. Li gade pè a 
kde je l plen kòlè epi li reponn li ak raj. 
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— Wilsonn, m’ ap tounen. M’ ap tounen, m’ ap vin mete 
popilasyon an okouran ki moun ou ye. Valdra! Pèp sa a gen twòp lafwa 
pou l ap konte sou priyè ou ak sou lamès ou. Chyen! 

Epi, Jesika vire do l, li ale. Pè a rete ap gade l' k' ap mache 
devan I’, an Marijan ki pare pou lite tout kòz. 

Jesika retounen al jwenn mesye-dam yo. Li pa di yo anyen, Tj 
pat vle ofanse Maloti ak Chalanri, li te vle reflechi sou eksperyans la 
anvan li pataje l' avèk yo. Li kontinye amize li nan tout kèmès la ak nan 
parad la. Pita, li di timoun yo: 

- Mesye-dam, ane pwochèn, m” ap vini (de; jou anvan dat la. M 
ap vini ak yon tant ki gen yon gwo twou ladan I’. 

Chalanri ak Malori gade l’ ak sipriz. Yo pa konprann sa I’ ap di 
a. Janklod di Jesika: 

- Depi m konnen w’, ou toujou yon fanm vanyan! Kisa ki nan 
tèt ou, Jesika? 

— M ap gen tan di nou. 

— Se vre? Ebyen, pi devan, pi rèd. 
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MWEN JWENN LI 
Smoye Noisy 


Mwen jwenn pi bèl mo ki egziste nan diksyonè a 

en jwenn pi bèl mo pou rezime Bib la 

Mwen jwenn pi bèl mo pou eksplike batay gran Mèt la 

Mwen jwenn pi bèl mo pou fè larelijyon konn sa pou I’ preche. 
en jwenn pi bèl mo pou fè lapolitik mache 

en jwenn pi bèl mo ki fè lafilozofi di laverite 

Mwen jwenn pi bèl mo ki fè lasyans jwenn sa l'ap chèche. 


Yon mo ki fè EDIKASYON nesesè 

è Lekòl sonje wòl li 

èlajistis konn sa pou l? defann 

ay tout metye, tout diplòm, tout tit, tout grad valè 
mo ki gen plis repons pase kesyon 

Yon mo ki pote plis solisyon pase pwoblèm 


ki fè tab la kanpe, ki fè machin nan woule 


ki fè adwat ak agòch tete nan plas yo. 
ki fè anwo pa tonbe sou anba. 


se li ki fè pozitif ak negatif kontre pou pwodwi elektrisite 
fon sèl mo, yon sèl: 

“RESPÈ” 

' e li ki fè rekonèt lanmou 

li ki fè valè lamitye 


e li ki fè biznis pwospere 
e li ki sèl FÒS pou bati paradi. 
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DANS VIKTWA PEYI M 


Leila Laraque 


Depi lontan solèy la ap kabicha 
Li lage kò l' tou long dèyè do avadra, aloufa ak fo lwa 
Kit se lannwit, kit se jou, kenbe tout yon nasyon nan fènwa 


Dòmi pa m' nan refize vini 
Yon dra lobèy kole m’ nan yon ensomni 
Je kale m' bloke nan yon kochma 


Lapè, lanmou, lajwa, tout lespwa ki te plante 
Tout koupe Ayiti koutje 
Tout jete yo, yo disparèt avèk solèy la 


Kidnapin, kotipsyon, dezinyon ak kolera 
Tout sanble nan yon pil fatra 

Sèvis dijyèn pa janm pase pran 

Yon pil dekonb ak kadav 

K'ap dekonpoze m', k'ap endispoze m' 


Dekole kò w’ sou peyi m”, fout! 
Koutpye, kout dan w'ap pran tout 
Vle pa vle n'ap jwenn bout ou 


W'a kite men nou rasanble 

W'a kite pitimi ak lekòl pouse nan tout katye 

W'a kite solèy mele ak rèv pou limen wout tout Ayisyen 
W'a kite peyi m' danse nan yon viktwa vant plen 

Yon kanaval koulè ak kout ten 
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FOUT OU DEYÒ 
| Leila Laraque 


“Zantray mwen, tout san nan kò m' 

ap rakonte yon souvni 

yon espwa ki tounen fyèl 

avèk yon siklòn ki derasinen tout pye bwa 
antan lahèn ap melanje ak lanmou 

pou li wonje, pou li deseche 

tout kote w’ te manyen 

tout zetwal ou te limen 

andedan m’ 


“Gen de jou m' pa menm ka reflechi 
Tout wout mwen fè, 

chak son mwen tande, 

chak odè mwen respire 

tout mennen yon loray 


Kou medikaman ki tounen pwazon 
'ap fè laviwonn dede nan tèt mwen 
u rantre nan tout rèv mwen 

e pou m’ fout ale? 

Men, fout ou deyò tonnè-rm 


Ou te antre nan tout zo nan kò m” 

' klere tankou yon fanal plen limyè 

€ souf nou, po nou, tèl nou t'ap amonize 

pou fè yon vwa ki vibre jouk nan nanm mwen 


fen fout ou deyò tonnè-r1 

p fout “pè lebrun” tout foto 
k mwen boukannen 

out tras ou nan kè mwen 

Out souvni tounen sann 
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Si m' boukannen tou sa pa fè anyen 
y 


Men sa w’ fout bezwen? 

Fout ou deyò mwen di w”... 

Ou tounen ankò? 

Pa gen kote pou w' pase 

Nan tout kwen Pòtoprens se barikad 
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LAKAY 


Naomie Labaty 


Eske m' sonje lakay? 

Se sa w' mande m”, kouzen? 

Wi, mwen sonje lakay 

Lakay se te yon lòt peyi 

Lakay se te yon lòt tan 

Ou ta di lakay te koud ak yon fil lanmou, 
Pyès moun pa te ka defèt 

Lakay se te yon rèv 

Yon rèv 


Lakay se te vwazinay n'ap salye ak onè 
+ Epi pou n' teponn ak respè 

Lakay se te de twa chèz sou yon galri 
Ki klere ak detwa bèl fanal 


“Lakay se te yon koral timoun 
Ak yon akòdeyon marye ak gita 


E tèt li byen mare k'ape kòde fil pit 


Ay Lakay 

ay se te anpil timoun k'ap ti 

ay se te granmoun k'ap souri 

ay se te kouri dèyè krapo 

ay se te "Krapo? Plètil manman" 

Akay se te "M'a debat, m'a debat manman" 
akay se te leve defi 

akay se te tim tim bwa sèch 


n 0 
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Lakay se te pase la, pran m' 
Lakay se te kach-kach liben, sere liben 
Lakay se te anpil fritay ak labouyi 


Lakay se te 

"Lasirèn, labalenn 

Chapo m’ tonbe nan lanmè 
Pandan m'ap fè babay pou lasitèn 
Chapo m’ tonbe nan lanmè" 


"Fiyèt lalo konn manje timoun 
Si w'ale l'ap manje ou tou..." 


Lakay se te chita anba jip grann 
K'ap rakonte n' detwa ti krik krak 
K'ap fè nou pè epi n” al reve dyab lè fè nwa 


Wi, kouzen 

Mwen sonje lakay 

Se pa te sal’ ye jodi a 

Lakay se te anpil timoun k'ap ri 
Lakay se te granmoun k'ap souri 


Kouzen, wi 

Mwen sonje lakay 

Se pa te sal’ ye jodi a 
Lakay se te yon rèv 

Ki te koud ak anpil lanmou 


Se pa te sal’ ye jodi a 
Se te yon trèv 


Ou ka mennen m' lakay, souple, frè m'? 
M bezwen rive lakay. 
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BABAY, AZOR 


Schiller Marcelin 


pa fin sezi mesaj la 
Poutan, m' renmen kout ayibobo a. 


Sanba, ou pati 
en p'ap wè w” fasil 
Men, pou m’ tande w’, se p'ap difisil. 


A 


Leonotd, frewo, w'ale lwen 


M pa konn sa w” te genyen 
ntouka, nan dans la, verite jwenn. 


Fortune, dòmi anpè 
en moun ki pa janm jete dlo, jamè 
dlo, jodi a, k'ap sot nan je yo, tonbe atè. 
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M’ SWETE W” KONPRANN 


Donaldy Salvant 


Yo gen mechanste pase yon gwo koulèv sann 
Yo abiye sal pase madigra ki nan bann 

Yo pran foto ak videyo, yo di nou tann 

Nou kwè nan yo, nou gen espwa tankou se Jezi k' fè ladesann 
Lakay nou yo jwenn zòtye, yo jwenn kabann 

Epi pou lajan etranje, yo fè pitit fi nou yo tounen machann 


Malgre tout sa, je nou fèmen nou sill pa konprann 
Gen sa k’ vini fè n° pwomès tankou se sèvis y'ap rann 
Men an reyalite se zafè pa yo y'ap defann. 

Yo fè n’ dòmi ak bèl pawòl tankou mizik Cave Allan. 
Yo pa ban nou respè... voye nou jete tankou se sann 
Se lè yo fin manje yo ban n' souse yon tès po kann 
Yo divize nou tankou Arly Larivière ak Gazzman 

Yo di nou sòt, nan tout lekòl y'ap fout nou lyann 


Men yo pa panse timoun grangou pa ka aprann 
Dirijan nou yo, fin lage peyi nou an avann 

Yo gen rezon, paske nou pa gen manman nou pa gen grann 
Pa gen yon moun ki pou fè yo sispann 

Nou lage tankou ti bèt ki nan savann 

Espwa sou yo ki nan lòt peyi nou te ka tann 
Men, si se pou yo n'ap tounen pwa tann, 

Yo pap vini, paske tonton Sam ba yo Food Stamp 
Pou yo achte diri ak vyann. 

Yo bliye bon ti ji kreyòl, se nan McDonald 

Y'ap plede bwè vye dlo tizan. 

Yo pèdi idantite yo, 

some of them tell me they are not even Haitian. 


Lè w di yo “Sa k’ pase”? Yo reponn “What taguann?” 
Se Bondye ki fé m’ pa gen gun, 

M' t'ap fè yo di m’ ki lè yo te Jamaican. 

Si se sou delivrans moun sa yo n'ap tann, 

Tèt nou pou n’ fout al pann. 
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reveye w' zanmi m’, paske se nou tout y'ap bay Nana pou Sizan. 
zagay serye, m' swete w' konprann. 


nn 
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VEYE, PRIYE 


Gessy Cameau Coicou 


Le prix d'une association malsaine 


GRANN MWEN TOUJOU di m' yon moun pa dwe janm naje nan de 
basen alafwa. Eksperyans sa a mwen viv yon jou mwen te tou malad 
epi mwen t'ale kay doktè, fè mwen wè pawòl granmoun se verite, 
Tankou yo di lakay nou: “Bouch granmoun santi men pawòl nan 
bouch li pa santi.” 

Mwen sonje sa tankou se te jodi a. Mwen te chita ap tann pou 
doktè a te wè m’. Lestomak mwen te tèlman ap fè m' mal mwen te 
oblije panche kò m” sou devan; mwen te yon jan pliye kòm sou jenou 
mwen pou m” te ka gen yon ti souf. Konsa tèt mwen te vin bese, mwen 
pa te telman wè sa ki t'ap pase bò kote m’ nan. Fòk m’ di tou mwen te 
tèlman ap soufri, zafè moun oswa sa ki t'ap pase nan zòn nan pat 
enterese mwen. 

Ti frè m' nan, Doudou, ki te vin kay doktè a avèk mwen, te fèk 
di m' li ta pral achte yon pate kòde deyò a. Ti gason sa a toujou 
grangou li menm, vant li pa janm plen! Manman m' konn di li gen 
“tigougoun nan vant li.” Tigougoun nan se yon lwa ki manje anpil epi 
ki toujou grangou. 

Mwen pa konn poukisa, men mwen te di I’: “Doudou, ou fèk 
rive la a, ou manje yon gwo plat ble ak aransò anvan ou vini. Mwen si 
ou pa grangou. Se move mès ki nan kò w”. Paske ou wè machann pate 
kòde a, ou gen tan anvi manje.” 

Lè m' dil’ sa, li lonje bouch li men longè. Mwen pa okipe li, li 
blije tet chita kote m' nan. 

Etezman mwen te dil’ sa, paske eskonbrit ki ta pral pase a t'ap 
bate li nan lari a, e se Bondye sèl ki konnen sa k' ta ka rive I’. Paske 
Doudou pa yon timoun ki twò vanyan. 

Fòk mwen di ke tout devan klinik doktè a se machann: 
machann pate kòde, machann fig ak zoranj, machann legim, machann 
pèpè (vye rad dezyèm men yo te konn rele “kenedi” lontan). Genyen 
menm machann feray. Sa yo se gason ki fè komès sa a. Yo sanble tout 
kalite vye bout fè, vye pyès otomobil, vye batri machin, tout kalite vis 
ak boulon, yo aliyen yo atè a, arebò lari a, epi y'ap vann yo. Dwat devan 
baryè garaj kote doktè a mete machin li an gen yon nèg ki gen yon gwo 
mamit plen chabon dife wouj; li gen yon gwo mòso fil fè ak yon gwo 
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klou nan men li, l'ap ranje vye tenis chire ak semèl soulye ki dekole. Se 
pou m’ di ou kouman kote a te chaje ak moun. Achtè fè mikalaw devan 
machann pate kòde a. Yo tout ap pale ansanm, y'ap joute, genyen k'ap 
di gwo betiz. Tanzantan sekretè doktè a, ki chita dèyè biwo li nan fon 
sal la, oblije leve pou la l' mande yo pale pi ba paske y'ap deranje malad 
ki vin konsilte yo. Li di li pa ka fenmen pòt la paske fè twò cho, e pa 
gen kouran pou I’ ta limen vantilatè ki kwoke nan plafon an tankou yon 
biblo. Mwen di sa konsa paske depi m'ap vin kay doktè sa a, mwen pa 
janm wè vantilatè sa a ap mache. Fòk mwen di w’ tou, zafè kouran nan 
peyi a kounyeya se bagay ki pi mal pou jwenn. 

Lestomak la te tèlman fè m’ mal, mwen te konprann mwen ta 
pwal endispoze. Pandan m'ap lapriyè Bondye pou l' te fè doktè a rele 
m', paske mwen pat ka sipòte ankò, mwen tande yon sèl eskandal deyò 
a. Le m' leve tèt mwen, mwen wè tout moun ap kraze rak. Lè m' di ou 
sa a: kouti a se pat yon jwèt, non; yo te tankou moun fou, y'ap kouti 
nan tout direksyon epi y'ap rele anmwe. Gen kèk moun ki kouti antre 
nan klinik doktè a. Yo te konprann yo t'ap vin mete kò yo an sekirite 
andedan an, men yo pat konnen se andedan an menm aksyon an ta pral 
kontinye. 

Mwen pat menm gen tan pou m' konprann sa ki t'ap pase a, lè 
mwen wè senk nèg ak gwo zam nan men yo antre bridsoukou nan 
klinik la. De nèg devan yo te gen zam brake sou nou k’ te nan sal la; yo 
di tout moun kouche atè, pa bouje. Se yon sèl nan nèg dèyè yo ki pat 
gen zam. Se te yon ti bout gason. Li te gen yon kostim koulè gri sou li, 
kostim nan te yon jan twò gwo pou li paske misye chèch anpil, li tikò; 
kravat nan kou li a te men longè, li te prèske rive sou jenou I’ tank li te 
long. De lòt nèg yo menm rete kanpe nan pòt la, zam yo nan men yo, 
tankou y'ap veye pòt la pou moun pa sòti. 

Nèg ak kravat la pase tou dwat, li antre, l'al louvri pòt kote 
doktè a ap konsilte malad yo. Te gen yon fi prèske toutouni sou tab 
konsiltasyon an. Se sèl pantalèt li te gen sou li ak yon dra ki te kouvri 
«bout anba kò l'. Lè nèg a kravat la ouvri pòt la, fi a sezi, li vòltije, li 
tonbe rele. Li ale pou l? kouri, nèg a zam yo di l' kanpe la sil’ pa vle yo 
gaye sèvèl li. Li tèlman sezi li koupe rèl la sèk epi li tonbe vomi. Mwen 
menm kote m’ te chita a se pa ti sezi m” te sezi tou. Mwen preske pipi 
sou mwen. 

Nèg a kravat la di doktè a li vin arete li, epi li retire yon menòt 
fan pòch li, li menote doktè a de men dèyè do li, ak tout blouz li sou li. 

Lè doktè a mande kote manda arestasyon an, youn nan nèg ak 
Zam yo koupe li yon souflèt marasa ki fè l' kilbite epi san sòt nan nen li. 
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Doktè a se yon bèl ti fanm wouj ak gran chive ki bat li jis sou 
do li. Li toujou bwòdè ak fa nan bouch li, talon kikit li nan pye li. Youn 
nan nèg ak zam yo pouse l', fè l' tonbe devan pye nèg ak kravat la. Lè 
sa a, nèg yo kenbe li nan très chive li pou fè l leve. 

San pèsonn pa konn pouki, nèg devan pòt yo tire kèk bal anlè 
epi yo tout sòti ak doktè a. Kote m' te kouche atè a mwen tande bi 
yon machin ki derape ak tout vitès. 


MWEN PAT KA fouti leve atè a tèlman janm mwen t'ap tranble, 
Lestomak-fè-mal la pase san mwen pa konnen. Se lè m' tande moun 
kòmanse rele anmwe deyò a mwen degaje m' leve atè a. Premye bagay 
mwen sonje mwen fè, se chèche kote Doudou ye. Mwen wè l ki t'ap 
tranble nan yon kwen. Li te pipi sou li tèlman li te pè. 

Mwen wè sekretè doktè a tou ki t'ap tranble pandan l'ap chèche 
telefòn nan pou I’ rele. Pèsonn pat konprann sa k' te pase a, men tout 
moun ki t'ap tann nan sal la met deyò, yo jete yo. Mwen menm tou 
mwen pran men Doudou, mwen file tankou yon zetwal. 

Lè m’ rive deyò a, mwen wè lari a tankou kote siklòn sot pase, 
Tout bagay gaye nan kouti a: Bak machann tonbe, moun blese, gen 
moun ki boule nan dife ak lwil cho pate kòde a. Mwen wè yon ti gason 
ak tèt li kase, l'ap kriye, l'ap di li pèdi manman li. 

Solèy la te cho anpil, mwen pat gen ase kòb pou m’ te pran 
taptap ak Doudou. Mwen te fin peye sekretè a konsiltasyon an ak ti sa 
mwen te gen nan pòch mwen an. Mwen di Doudou an m'al fè yon ti 
poze kay Yayan ki rete tou pre kay doktè a. L'a fè yon ti te vèvèn pou 
nou paske se pa ti sezi nou te sezi. 

Yayan se yon ti zanmi mwen genyen depi lè mwen te lekòl 
kouti kay mè Lasajès yo. Mwen pat ka kontinye pran leson kouti yo 
paske papa m’ te vin malad, mwen te oblije al okipe li andeyò. Yayan li 
menm li te fini, li te pran diplòm li, epi kounyeya li louvri yon atelye 
kouti nan pyès devan kay manman li a. 

Lè m’ wè jan Yayan ap degaje li ak aktivite kouti a mwen gen 
chagren. Mwen di tèt mwen si m' te kontinye nan lekòl kay mè yo, 
petèt jodi a mwen ta kapab degaje m’ tou. Gade kijan depi de semenn 
m'ap soufri ak yon lestomak-fè-mal. Tout remèd fèy manman m' fè 
pou mwen pa gen youn ki te ban m’ yon souf. Se avanyè Tonton Dye 
(bon non li se Dyesèl), yon gran frè defen papa m', pote yon ti monnen 
pou mwen pou m' te ka al wè doktè. Epi gade kijan sa pase, ou ta kwè 
mwen gen yon devenn kòde dèyè m. 
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Lè nou tive kay Yayan nan, nou jwenn pòt atelye kouti a fèmen. 
Kòm mwen abitye nan kay la, mwen pase nan ti baryè sou kote a. 
Mwen jwenn lakou a plen moun; ou ta di se kote ki gen veye. Yo te gen 
tan pran nouvèl sa k' pase kay doktè a, se pou sa yo fèmen pòt devan 
an paske kouri a te tive jis nan zòn kay Yayan nan. Moun ki t'ap chape 
poul yo t'ap eseye antre nan nenpòt kay yo jwenn pou y’ al kache. 

Yon moun ta kab kwè se ede moun ki fèmen pòt yo pa vle ede 
moun k'ap kouti pou abrite yo. Men, lè ou konn prensip peyi sa a, ou 
konprann poukisa yo aji konsa. Byen souvan nan peyi sa a lè chef ap 
chèche yon moun epi yo jwenn moun sa a kache lakay ou, yo pran ou 
tou kòm konplis. Epi konsa ou gen dwa disparèt menm jan ak moun 
‘nan san ou pa konn nan ki sa li te ye, ni ki sa li te fè. 

Lè Yayan wè mwen, li mande sa m'ap fè nan lari a. Li te konnen 
mwen t'ap soufri ak yon lestomak-fè-mal depi kèk jou, men, li pat 
konnen si se jodi a mwen te deside vin wè doktè a. Lè m' di l' mwen te 
kay doktè a, li tranble tankou yon fèy bwa. La l chèche yon gode dlo 
frèt pou l' ban m' bwè pou sezisman. 

Li di m": “Pitit, jan ou malad la pou w'al pran kalite sezisman sa 
a?” 

| “E byen, machè, sa ou vle mwen fè? Se ayè mwen resi jwenn 
kòb konsiltasyon an. Epi m'al peye l pou granmèsi, paske mwen pa 
menm gen tan konsilte. Yo vin pran doktè a san pèsonn pa konprann 
sa k' pase.” 

“Pitit, vin chita. Ou pa konn sa k'ap pase nan peyi sa a.” 


SE PAWÒL DEBAKMAN ki fèt kay doktè a tout moun t'ap pale nan 


Gen yon tinèg yo rele Tipolis ki te kanpe anfas kay doktè a, li 
Pap tann yon zanmi li pou yo t'al tcheke yon djòb nan yon garaj. Li di li 
We yon machin kanpe nan kafou a depi yon bon tan, twa nèg ki te ladan 
l'yo te gen gwo zam nan men yo epi chak ti moman yo t'ap pale nan 
telefòn. 

Tipolis di lemoman li pral deplase paske zanmi li t'ap tann nan 
pat janm vini, li wè yon lòt machin nwa vit fimen vin kanpe nan lòt 
salou a. Kòmkwa de machin yo bloke lari a nan de bout. Li di, lè li wè 
a, li te santi gen yon bagay dwòl ki ta pwal pase. Alò, li te rete pou I’ 
de, men, li kole kò li nan kwen yon mi, dèyè yon gwo pye mapou, 
On jan pou I’ abrite li. Fò m’ di, Tipolis jouda anpil. Li foure je li nan 
out bagay moun, li toujou renmen konnen sa k'ap pase, li fouye nan 
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tout zafè moun epi ki tenmen pale ni sa l' wè ni sa l' tande. Se pou sa 
menm yo rele li Tipolis la. 

Li di, yon ti moman, tout nèg yo desann nan machin yo epi yo 
tonbe tire nan tout sans pou gaye pakèt moun ki te nan lati a. Lè tout 
moun kouti bay zòn nan blanch, li wè nèg yo antre kay doktè a, epi 
apre yon ti tan yo sòti ak doktè a ak menòt nan men li. Yo foure li nan 
machin nwa ak vit fimen an epi yo derape ak tout vitès. 

Tipolis di, machann ki te bò kote machin nèg ak zam yo tande 
nèg yo di se jij la y'ap tann pou yo kòmanse operasyon an. Lè mwen 
tande sa, mwen vin konpran nèg ak gwo palto gri ak kravat long lan se 
yon jij. Men mwen pat konprann toujou poukisa se konsa li te vin pran 
doktè a. Paske yon jij, se yon reprezantan lalwa, li gen jan lalwa ba li 
pou I’ arete moun li panse ki fè sa k' pa sa, ki fè bagay ki pa legal. 

Mwen di tèt mwen tou, si se yon jij ki bezwen arete yon 
sitwayen ki koni nan peyi a, li pat bezwen fè l konsa. Li te ka al arete li 
lakay li. Paske lè yo fè arestasyon an jan yo fè l' la, yo te ka kòz moun 
malad ki vin kay doktè a mouti. Mwen menm, pou sezisman mwen 
pran la a, mwen pa konn ki konsekans sa ap gen sou mwen. 

Doktè a li menm, se yon moun tout moun nan zòn nan konnen 
byen. Se sou ti tèt mòn, pa dèyè yon gwo ravin ki tou pre klinik la 
manman li ak papa li rete. Se la li leve depi li timoun piti ak twa frè li 
yo. Tout lè li fin aprann doktè, li te tete la toujou, se lè li te marye ak 
yon misye ki gen yon gwo biznis manje ak siman li te kite kay manman 
li a. Li toujou byen aji ak tout moun epi li konnn metye li tou. Li fè bon 
konsiltasyon epi li preskri bon remèd; li konn pale byen ak moun tou. 
Se pou sa klinik li toujou plen malad. 

Tout granmoun ki tete nan zòn nan lontan toujou ap di se 
konsa granpapa doktè a te ye tou. Misye sa a, granpapa doktè a, se te 
yon gwo doktè li te ye tou; tout moun nan peyi a te tenmen l' anpil epi 
li te fè anpil byen. 

Lè Tipolis fin rakonte sa li te wè a, chak moun nan lakou a tap 
bay lide pa yo sou sa ki pase a. Genyen ki di se mari dokté a yo tap 
chéche, kom yo pa jwenn li, yo pran madanm nan nan plas li; gen lòt ki 
di ke se yon espès de kidnapin ki fèt pou yo ka mande gwo lajan pou 
lage li, gen lòt ankò ki di se règleman kont, men ki kont? Yo pa di. 

Fanmi doktè a gen anpil kòb vre. Tout moun konn sa. Se pou 
sa pawòl kidnapin pou mande kòb pou lage li a ta ka gen yon sans. Men 
kouman yon moun ka konprann ke reprezantan leta ta ka nan fè 
kidnapin? Paske vle pa vle yon jij se yon manm leta. E mwen tande ak 
de zotèy mwen lè misye ak gwo palto ak kravat la di doktè a se arete l 
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yin arete li. Kidonk se yon zak leta ki fèt la a. Sa pou yon moun mande 
kounyeya se kijan leta fè ap arete sitwayen nan kondisyon sa a? 

Men koze ki di se mari l? yo t'ap chèche a gen sans tou paske ti 
zotèy di misye a nan kache depi kèk jou. Malgre menm ti zorèy yo di 
tou doktè a pat nan dòmi kole ak mari li a, paske gen lè misye te nan 
movèz vi, move mès. Men, tout moun konnen tou misye se moun ki 
gen gwo kontak. Li byen ak tout pi gwo chèf ki gen nan peyi a. Moun 
toujou ap wè figi li nan televizyon ak sou jounal nan tout gwo fèt chèf 
yo ap fè. Ti zorèy di tou ke misye sa a mele nan yon bann move zafè, 
tankou trafik diri, trafik zam. Konsa kab byen gen yon règleman ki mal 
fèt ant mari doktè a ak asosye li yo. Epi tankou sa toujou ap fèt, yo 
pran madanm li nan plas li lè yo pa jwenn li. 

Lè m' fin poze epi mwen fin tande kont pawòl mwen sou 
operasyon brital ki fèt kay doktè a, mwen di Yayan mwen prale paske 
mwen pat vle manman mwen enkyete. Siman li deja tande sa k' pase a, 
paske nouvèl mache vit nan peyi isit, sitou ak zafè telefòn ki gaye nan 
tout rakwen. Grangou ap fann fwa pèp la epi tout moun gen yon 
telefòn kwoke nan ren yo. Ou pa konnen kote yo pran lajan pou achte 
kat. 

Nan tout lati a se de sa sèlman moun t'ap pale. Men, pèsonn 
pat konnen ki kote yo ale ak doktè ya. 


KÈK JOU APRE bagay sa a fin pase a, mwen ale nan zòn nan pou m’ 
wè yon dokte fèy yon zanmi te rekòmande m”. Depi m” te fin kite klinik 
doktè a anba gwo sezisman ki te fè m' manke pipi sou mwen an, mwen 
te yon jan pè al kay doktè, paske ou pa janm konnen kijan sa ka pase. 
Yo di lanmò manke ou men li pa bliye ou. Konsa mwen pat vle al pran 
okenn chans pou m’ pa viktim pandan gran nèg ap regle zafè yo. Evite 
miyò pase mande padon. Epi yo te pale m' de dokte fèy sa a ki travay 
ak de men epi ki bon anpil. Lè m’ di li travay ak de men an, sa vle di, si 
Se pa maladi natirèl ou genyen tou, li ka wè sa epi li ka trete ou tou. Se 
yon espès divinò li ye. Sitou, matant mwen te fè yon tèv pou mwen, li 
te wè yo te voye twa ti mò sou mwen. E matant mwen gen tèt kle. Lè li 
fè yon rèv, rèv la toujou verifye. Lè defen papa m' ta pral mouri, matant 
mwen te wè sa nan dòmi. Epitou, mwen konnen mwen te gen 
Pèsekisyon, depi yo te ban m’ responsab restoran kote m’ t'ap travay la, 
lòt medam yo te tayi mwen. Se prèske chak jou mwen te konn jwenn 
Maji anba chèz mwen te konn chita a. 

Malgre mwen te ale bonè, lè m' rive kay dokte fèy la, mwen 
Wenn te gen tan gen yon pakèt moun ki t'ap tann. Fòk mwen di, doktè 
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fèy sa a entène moun tou. Lè pou I fè tretman ki gen espedisyon, ji 
oblije kenbe malad la kèk jou lakay li, paske gen de espedisyon ge 
lannwit pou l? fè yo. Konsa, te gen anpil malad ki t'ap tann, men, te gen 
moun ki te vin wè malad ki entène yo tou. Pandan m'ap tann tou pa m' 
rive pou m' wè doktè fèy la, mwen wè yon madanm ki antre ak figi li 
kagou, ou ta di yon moun ki anba yon gwo maladi. Li vin chita bò kote 
m' nan san li pa di yon mo. 

Apre kèk bon èdtan, li mande m' si mwen la lontan, paske li 
sanble li te prèske pèdi pasyans. Mwen di l' mwen la depi maten. Lè sa 
ali di, “O, Bondye, gen lè mwen pap ka tann.” Mwen reponn li, “Lè ou 
gen bezwen, se pou ou pran pasyans.” 

Se konsa nou kòmanse pale. Li di m’ li rele Manet, l'ap travay 
kay manman doktè yo te pran an; li di m' manzèl leve timoun nan men 
li. Se li k'ap fè m’ sonje sa gen tan fè kenz jou depi yo ale avèk li. Li di 
m' yo rele manman li ak frè li yo nan telefòn plizyè fwa pou mande yo 
pakèt lajan pou libere li. Moun yo peye kòb deja, malgre sa yo pa janm 
lage doktè a. Li fè m' konnen tou yo aprann se yon gwo chèf ki annafè 
ak mari doktè a ki fè pran li. Gen lè se yon “dil” ki pase mal ki fè yo 
pran madanm nan. Yon jan tou pou yo fòse mari a vin fè règleman, 
Men misye pa janm bay okenn siy. 

Manèt esplike m' fanmi an aprann yo bat doktè a anpil paske li 
se yon dam ki radi, li pa janm bese tèt devan pèsonn. Li di m’ tou yo 
menm fè fanmi li konnen yo vyole li. Mwen pa sezi tande sa paske 
kounyeya se youn nan zam bandi yo itilize pou maltrete fanm. 

Manèt di m' li vin fè doktè fèy la bat yon kat pou li konn sa pou 
yo fè, paske tout fanmi an dezespere. Yo dispoze peye ankò, men, yo ta 
vle gen rezilta. Li espere doktè fèy la ka ba li yon solisyon paske yo pa 
gen okenn soutyen lajistis. Tout otorite y’ al wè di yo p'ap foure bouch 
nan zafè sa a paske se zafè gwo chèf. Menm lè yo t'al fè plent nan 
lapolis, yo te konseye yo negosye ak ravisè yo. Lapolis pale de ravise 
alòske lè yo pran doktè a misye ak palto ak kravat long nan te pale koze 
arestasyon. Okenn ankèt pate louvri sou bagay sa a. 

Dlo sot nan je Manèt lè l'ap rakonte m” kijan fanmi doktè a pat 
vle li marye ak misye sa a. Li di: “Ou konnen lè jennfi damou, ou pa ka 
fè yo wè tezon. Pèsonn nan fanmi an pat renmen misye sa a pou li. 
Depi yo te tenmen, depi lè misye te fèk kòmanse frekante kay la, yo te 
temake li te gen yon ti jan makomè, sa ki te fè tout moun sispèk. Epi, 
zanmi yo te vinn di yo misye gen move mès, sa te vin konfime sa yo fé 
wè a. Lè yo te di tifi a sa li te di se paske yo pa renmen ti nèg la ki fè yo 
di sa.” 
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Lè li fin marye epi li kòmanse dekouvri kilès misye ye, li te vin 
wont, li pat ka di fanmi li anyen. Lè sa te vin twòp pou li, se Manèt li 
konn vin takonte sa ki t'ap pase. Kèk jou anvan yo vin pran l' gwo 
jounen nan klinik la, li te di Manèt li te resevwa anpil kout telefòn 
anonim, moun t'ap menase li, yo t'ap fè l' pè; yo t'ap dil pou l' fè mari 
P vin fè règleman sinon sa ta kapab vin rèd pou li. Li toujou te reponn 
moun ki t'ap rele l' yo li pat gen nouvèl misye a depi kèk mwa, men yo 
pat kwè l'. Manèt di jan li te pale a gen lè nèg la te sove ak anpil lajan 
asosye li yo. 

Lè tou pa m' rive pou m’ antre al wè doktè fèy la, mwen di 
Manèt m'ap lapriyè Bondye pou yo libete doktè a. 

Lè m' sòti, mwen wè Manèt ap pale ak yon lòt dam ki t'ap tann 
tou pa li tou. Mwen pase kote li, mwen bat do li epi mwen di li: “Bon 
kouraj, makòmè, mwen swete ou bòn chans,” epi mwen sòti, mwen 
pran wout lakay mwen. 


TOUT MACHE M T'AP MACHE nan lati a, m’ t'ap sonje sa Manèt 
te esplike m' nan. Mwen wè zafè kidnapin, bwote moun pou mande 
gwo lajan, disparèt moun, k'ap boulvèse sosyete a se pa yon ti bagay 
piti. Li gen gwo bra dèyè li epi yon moun se chèche mete kò ou alabri 
pou pa pran ladan. Paske pa gen pwoteksyon, pa gen jistis nan peyi a. 
Se chak koukou ki klere pou je yo. 

Yon lòt bagay m'ap kalkile, se pou sosyete a jwenn yon jan pou 
l' mete fen nan zafè agrese fanm, vyole fanm lè y'ap regle zafè politik 
osinon zafè tranzaksyon lajan, tranzaksyon lòt bagay, osinon pou 
defoule lòt kalite fristrasyon. Andire moun k'ap fè bagay sa yo, k'ap 
itilize agresyon sou fanm kòm zam yo pa konprann fanm yo tou gen 
tevandikasyon pa yo; fanm yo tou ap sibi abi nan sosyete a. E lè ou 
byen gade mwen kwè fanm yo sibi plis abi, paske mete sou sa tout 
moun ansanm ap sibi kòm abi, fanm yo menm yo sibi vyòl, bastonad 
ak tout kalite imilyasyon anplis. 

Mwen pa konn kilè n'ap fini tou ak zafè arete yon moun alaplas 
yon lòt la. Lalwa di chak moun tesponsab zak yo, men chèf nan peyi 
sit pa konn bagay konsa. Kilè n'ap fini ak kalite pouvwa leta bankal, 
kowonpi, enkonpetan, sanwont sa a? 

Epi kouwè grann mwen ta di, “Depi ou manje... se pou 
memet...” 

Bagay sa a tèlman chipote lespri mwen, kèk mwa apre mwen fin 
fankontre Manèt la, mwen retounen nan zòn kay doktè a, epitou, nan 
zòn kay medsen fèy la. An verite, mwen pat konn egzakteman sa m' ta 
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pral chèche, men, mwen te santi sa te ka ede m”, sa te ka fè kè m' poze 
si omwen mwen te vin konnen kijan kalvè doktè a te vin fini. Paske, se 
pou mwen di tou, ni mwen ni manman m’ nou gen lontan nan swiv kay 
doktè sa a. Se yon bon moun, ki pran ka malad li yo, epi, li toujou pran 
tan li pou l' tande w' menm si li gen anpil lòt malad k'ap tann li. 

Se konsa lè m’ rive nan zòn nan, mwen wè klinik doktè a 
fèmen, gen de gwo mòso planch ki klouwe an kwa dèyè pòt la kòm si 
yo vle fè tout moun konnen kay sa a fèmen, li pa ka tesevwa moun, E 
planch sa yo sanble yo la kèk jou paske fil arenyen ak pousyè kouvti yo 
nèt. Machann pèpè te anpile devan pewon an, sou tout twotwa a, 
Andire valè machann ki te konn nan zòn nan double. Gen yon 
machann pate kòde ki t'ap vann anba yon tonèl an twal anfas kay doktè 
a, se yon ansyen pratik mwen, paske chak kou mwen te vin nan klinik la 
mwen te toujou achte nan men li epi mwen te konn pwofite fè ti pale 
avè l'. Li rekonèt mwen, li mande m’ ki kote mwen ye konsa a, paske li 
pa janm wè m’. Li mande m’ kijan mwen ye ak lestomak-la. Mwen 
reponn li mwen pa pi mal epi mwen tou profite mande I’ kijan doktè a 
ye. Li fè m' yon siy ak je li, kòmkwa li peze je P sou yon bò, yon jan 
pou l fe m' pe; epi li di m”: “Vin fè yon ti chita, non, makomè; ou 
sanble ou bouke.” 

Li montre m? yon ti ban ki bò kote P la. Touswit, mwen 
konprann li te vle esplike m’ yon bagay san li pa bezwen moun tande, 

Mwen pa fè rèd, mwen pase dèyè bak pate a epi m'al chita sou 
ti ban an. Apre li fin sèvi kèk kliyan ki t'ap tann, li rele yon tifi ki konn 
ap ede l prepare pate kòde yo, li di l yon pawòl nan zotèy, epi, li vire, li 
pran men mwen, li rale m' dèyè tonèl la epi li kòmanse pale tou ba 
tankou moun ki nan konfesyonal. 

Li di m”: “Makòmè, bagay ki te pase doktè a se pat yon ti bagay 
senp, non. Te gen gwo chèf mele ladann, wi. Se pou sa pèsonn pa vle 
pale nan pawòl sa a. Se Bondye ki sove malerèz la, wi. Li gen tan pase 
yon mwa ven jou anba men bandi yo wi. E manman l” ak frè li peye de 
fwa wi pou delivre li. Lè yo fin bay yon premye kòb, bandi yo di li pa 
kont, yo mande plis toujou. Lè yo wè moun yo ap pran tan pou obeyi, 
yo te fe manman l? tande vwa l ki t'ap rele pandan yo t'ap bat li. Mwen 
pa bezwen di w” jan fanmi an te ye lè yo te tande kalite rèl sa yo.” 

Mwen tete bouch louvri lè m' tande koze sa a. Pratik la wè 
mwen sezi, li bat do m”, epi, l' di m”: “Se nan sa wi nou ye nan peyi saa 
kounyeya, makomè. Se veye, priye.” 

Epi kòm si li devine sa m' ta pral mande I’, li di: “Lage yo lage 
l', li pran avyon, li pati. Depi lè a, klinik la fèmen.” 
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Lè m' fin pran bon sans mwen, mwen di |’: “E byen, makòmè, 
mwen prale wi. Ban m’ kite w” al fin okipe komès la. Mwen kontan wè 
ou. Nenpòt lè m’ nan zòn nan m'a pase wè ou.” 

“Oke, kòmè. Salye lèzòt yo.” 

Pratik la retounen nan plas li dèyè bak pate kòde a, mwen 
menm mwen pran wout la pou m'al lakay mwen. Kè m’ te sere, mwen 
e tris, mwen t'ap mande m’ si mwen dwe kontinye espere bagay yo ka 
chanje. 
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PART III: 
RITE DEKWOKE BATON 
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THÉRÈSE AMEN 


Leita Kaldi Davis 


AT FIRST, I thought Thérèse Amen was a leper. She had a hole in her 
face instead of a nose; her lower eyelids hung down, ted and dripping; 
her lips were gone, exposing a few stumps of teeth; she had nubs for 
fingers, and her feet looked like gnarled roots. 

I met Thérèse shortly after I began working at the Albert 
Schweitzer Hospital in Haiti’s Artibonite Valley. A Haitian doctor told 
me that she did not suffer from Hansen’s Disease, but from pyan— 
yaws. Mosby’s Medical Dictionary defines yaws as “a non-venereal 
infection caused by the spirochete Treponema pertenue, transmitted by 
ditect contact and characterized by chronic, ulcerating sores ... tissue 
and bone destruction, leading to crippling if untreated. It is a disease 
of unsanitary tropical living conditions...” President Francois “Papa 
Doc” Duvalier, who was a physician, had conducted a successful 
campaign against yaws during the first years of his infamous reign, but 
penicillin treatment had reached Thérése only after the disease had 
neatly consumed her. The doctor I talked to, who had been at the 
hospital fifteen years, told me that Thérése had been operated on many 
times and, in fact, she looked better than she did when she first came 
to the hospital. 

Thérèse begged in front of the hospital, crouched on a tree 
toot, leaning on a ctooked stick, a rag over her ruined face. She rolled 
her bulging eyes at me and smiled—if you could call it that. She 
drooled as I handed her a gourde note and asked how she felt. She 
spoke with great difficulty, for the roof of her mouth was gone, so she 
just wagged her head, looking at the ground. My heart clenched. How 
does a human go on living, suffering like that? My mind rebelled at the 
baseness of her life. She lived in the dirt, her clothes filthy and 
tattered; she ate when she pried a few coins from people like me, but 
what could she eat with her destroyed mouth? Where were the medical 
institutions, the charitable organizations? Oh, that’s right, l’d remind 
myself, they don’t exist in Haiti. Whenever I saw Thérèse my stomach 
seized up, which I tried to hide, hoping it was not my expression that 
caused her to pull that rag across her face. I gave more money to her 
than to any other beggar, not only because I pitied her, but to cover my 
Own shameful repulsion. I tried to bribe myself into believing that my 
Benerosity stemmed only from compassion. 
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Thérèse never followed or harassed me like other beggars 
around the hospital, so I was surprised one day as I walked home fot 
lunch to see her beckoning to me from across the courtyard. I was 
hungry, so, hurrying, I waved her off. “Pita,” I called. Later. When] 
walked back to the hospital after lunch, she spied me and shuffled in 
my direction. I stopped and, by the time she reached me, I had 
fumbled some money out of my bag. 

“Non!” she said, pushing my hand away. Tapping her chest, 
she croaked, “Mwen! Mwen! Kado pou ou” Me ... Me... I have a gift for 
you! 

She held out a makout, a small straw tote bag. I took it in both 
hands and stared at her. A gift for me? No one in Haiti gives a blan 
gifts. An contraire, Being blanc means being a source, not a recipient, of 
gifts. The constant demand of “Kado!” echoed around me wherever I 
walked, and I felt so harassed I had stopped walking for pleasure. I 
turned the makout atound in my hands, staring at it in disbelief. From 
under her hat’s shadow Thérèse peered at me with one rolling eye that 
glinted with glee. I had never seen a hint of pleasure on her face 
before, even when I gave her an extra kado. I hugged the makout to my 
chest as tears sprang to my eyes. “Mera. Meni, Thérèse.” 

I rushed into my office in the hospital, trying to control my 
emotions. Placing the makout on my desk, I wiped my eyes. Shattered 
was the arrogant moral foundation from which I had made judgments, 
criticized, pitied or condemned the Haitians I lived among. Thérèse 
Amen, who truly had nothing, never enough to eat, never a change of 
clothes—not even a face—had given me a gift. I would learn that she 
was not just a small part of Haiti, she was the very heart of Haiti. 
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MARKET DAY IN HAITI 
Cynthia D. Bertelsen 


ON FEBRUARY 7, 1986, the Haitian people woke up to a new world—their 
long-simmering protest against the Duvalier dictatorship finally succeeded. Jean- 
Claude “Baby Doc” Duvalier fled the country with the help of the United States. In 
Haiti, daily existence morphed into something new for everyone as the long-sought 
change in power took place. A refreshing sense of freedom and self expression 
surfaced. Unfortunately, in the end, nothing really altered the centuries-old social 
and political patterns. Haiti continues to suffer periodic civil unrest. 


SHOPPING FOR FOOD—no matter where in the world—usually 
proves to be a joyful task. There's something about food that brings 
people together and fosters a sense of cultural, national, and familial 
identity. Open-air markets tend to make all that rather tangible. 

Poking the tomatoes, prodding the chile peppers, breaking off a 
hunk of fragrant golden ginger, and deliberately bruising cilantro leaves 
to get a whiff of that peculiar perfume—nothing save food shopping 
(or buying perfume) can be beat for sensory, if not odoriferous, 
experiences. 

And shopping for food in a developing country offers perhaps 
the most intense immersion in all things olfactory. Rotting vegetation, 
open sewers, burning charcoal, pungent-smelling dried shrimp with 
sightless beady black eyes, smoked fish chasing their own tails, the list 
of "smellable" experiences grows and grows beyond the pleasant 
pungency of ginger and garlic. 

It is best to think of the odor of the market as being symbolic 
of life itself. 

In Haiti, food shopping can often be particularly sensory and 
odotiferous. And with social unrest popping up from time to time, 
Haiti hardly seems the place where shopping of any sort could be a 
consuming joy. 

But it is. 

True, huge piles of putrefying garbage share space beside 
Pétion-Ville's grand Cathedral Square with the market ladies, "Madame 
Satahs" or madansara, as they are called for some mysterious reason, 
after the black crows that caw incessantly from their perches on electric 
Wites and tree branches. Flies crawl thickly over decomposing 
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pineapples, and yellow skeletal dogs fight each other ruthlessly for the 
odd bony tidbit. 

On market days, each Madame Sarah lays out her wares in 
small, symmetrical piles, atop a torn square of filthy cloth, so dirty that 
the original color is hard to determine. Color rules elsewhere, however 
in the brightly colored headscarves worn by each Madame Sarah, in the 
symmetrically arranged tropical fruits and tomatoes and leafy greens 
and cut flowers, and especially in the bougainvillea and flamboyant 
trees growing amid the cracked asphalt. 

Successful shopping depends upon building a relationship with 
individual market women. While not friendship, this certainly imbues a 
sense of something deeper than a mere business deal. The best 
apptoach is to shop always with the same Madame Sarahs. 

Thanks to a memorable Haitian woman in a white spaghetti- 
strap tank top, one particular day of food shopping stands out for me. 

Weeks after the exodus of dictator Baby Doc Duvalier, the 
markets flourished and the streets filled with people moving to a new 
thythm-light, confident, proud. With no demonstrations or new 
curfews announced by the U.S. Embassy, I felt my neck muscles 
relaxing as I swung my beige Isuzu Trooper into a parking space across 
from the cathedral where the dictator Baby Doc Duvalier married 
Michele "Dragon Lady" Bennett amid wall-to-wall gardenias. 

Pétion-Ville, high above the crowded Haitian capital city of 
Port-au-Prince and my last stop of a long day, glimmered on that 
gloriously sunny afternoon, an eggshell-blue sky overhead. A soft warm 
breeze rustled the leaves of the skinny flamboyant trees nearby. 

One more ertand and I could go home to my house in Laboule, 
high above Pétion-Ville. Returning from my weekly hoarding trip to 
the Embassy commissary, I just needed to pick up a few vegetables, 
catrots and some lettuce. Stuff that could feed an average Haitian 
family of ten for a month jam-packed the back of my Trooper. As I 
climbed out of the Trooper, about twenty Madame Sarahs besieged me, 
shouting in Creole to buy this papaya or that leek. This was not my 
usual market, for that one closed at around one p.m. My watch showed 
2:30 p.m. 

I walked over to the nearest Madame Sarah selling carrots and 
asked her in my perfunctory Creole how much she wanted for them. 
By this time, quite a crowd had collected around me. Imagine the 
scene: me, the "rich" new foreigner driving a four-wheel-drive vehicle, 
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ready to buy something from somebody. It was like La Borlette (the 
Jottery)-who would "win" my money that day? Warm bodies began 

ressing on me, craning over my shoulder to see what I bought, how 
much I paid for it, maybe even glimpsing how much money lingered in 
my wallet and could perhaps be wheedled out of me. As the bodies 
pressed closer, I smelled charcoal and sweat, watm sour breath and hair 
pomade. 

I also sniffed my own fear. I was the only foreigner there. A 
privileged outsider. Although Duvalier's thuggish Tontons Macoutes 
thankfully no longer ruled the streets, daily civil unrest kept everyone 
on edge. And a crowd of determined and increasingly belligerent 
matket women surrounded me at that moment, gesticulating angrily 
and yelling at me in Creole when I shook my head at proffered oranges 
and blackened plantains, gourd-like squashes and bunches of wilted 
parsley. 

Paying for the carrots, smiling at everyone, I turned and 
attempted a fast get-away. Alas, I wasn't fast enough. 

As I darted toward the Trooper parked about five yards away, a 
tall woman who could have been football player William "The 
Refrigerator" Perty’s doppelganger approached me with two pineapples 
that clearly should have been sold two or even three days before. The 
dark fermenting spots around the eyes told me that. 

"Madame, eight gourdes for these pineapples! Madame!"” 

I tried to put her off by saying "Merci, Madame, I don't need any 
pineapples today. Maybe tomorrow. Mera," as I flung open the back of 
the Trooper to throw in the carrots and get the hell out of there. Big 
mistake. 

Once the pineapple woman took in the sight of the food and 
supplies piled up in the back of my truck, envy and resentment and 
anger seemed to overtake her reason. She lunged between the door and 
me. I could not shut the back door and escape. Crowds of onlookers 
pressed me from behind and this enraged woman stood solidly in front 
of me. Yes, I should have bought the pineapples and have been done 
with it. But I didn't. For a moment I froze in place like a cornered 
animal, 
eee 
M US. dollar = 5 Haitian gourdes in 1986. 
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Thinking fast in spite of my paralyzing panic, asking myself in a 
vety detached way, What am I going to say here before something bad happens? 
I managed to squeeze out a few words in my fractured Creole 
sounding like a child learning to talk, but nonetheless getting my point 
actoss. 

"Listen, I will come back tomorrow and buy something from 
you then. I promise. Just now I need to get home and cook for my 
son." I gripped the door handle as she shoved the door toward me, the 
hard metal banging into my right hip bone. 

With the mention of my son, she screamed that she had a baby 
and needed to buy milk for him, and for her so that she could nurse 
him. She had to sell those pineapples so she could do that. And then 
she did something that stunned me, and probably all the onlookers, 
too: she pulled down her white spaghetti-strap tank top over her 
bulging breasts, grabbed her right breast with both hands, and squirted 
breast milk all over the food in the back of my Trooper. 

Trembling like a frightened kitten, in my smallness I had the 
presence of mind to try to appear calm. I placed my hand on her 
shoulder, and looked her square in the eyes and said, "I WILL be back 
tomorrow, but please let me go now." With that I subtly maneuvered 
her away from the back door of the Trooper, slammed the door, my 
key at the teady, walking determinedly with my hand still on her 
shoulder and assuting her of my sincerity. With shaking knees, I 
clambered into the cat, smiled one more time at the crowd, and took 
off like a shot, cold sweat trickling down from my armpits. 

The last thing I needed was bad blood between me and a 
Madame Sarah. 

With trepidation I went back to the market the next day, sought 
out the breast-milk lady, and bought from her the lettuce I had 
forgotten the day before, plus more. I told her my name and she told 
me hers, Chante. I bought devil-red tomatoes, misshapen carrots, juicy 
yellowish-red mangoes, tiny French haricot beans, plump purple 
eggplants, hot bonnet peppers, and other things from Chante many 
mote times before street violence overtook civil law and we fled Haiti 
back to the United States. 

Because we could, unlike most of the people in Haiti. 

Just as Marcel Proust recalled whole memories with bites of 
madeleines dipped in tea, for me memory became the smell of sour milk 
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that stubbornly clung to the Trooper, calling up flashing images of that 
day for quite some time to come. 

But the most enduring memento of that moment lay with the 
realization that no matter how long I stayed in developing countries, no 
matter that I'd lived in a shack in Paraguay as a Peace Corps volunteer, 
no matter that I worked as a nutritionist in humanitarian aid, I still 
would never, ever, really know what life is like for most of the world's 
people. 

Intellectually, yes. 

Viscerally, no. Never. 

Otherwise, I would have bought those pineapples gladly, 
wouldn't I? 
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THE MOUNTAIN BEYOND 


Nadine Pinede 


IN MARCH OF 2003, I returned to Haiti for the first time in two 
decades. I was aching from hours of stooped sitting in the minivan 
from Cap-Haitien to Papay in the Central Plateau. For the past few 
days, members and supporters of the Papay Peasants Movement (MPP) 
had come on foot and mules, on the colorful tap tap buses with names 
like “God Come to My Rescue.” They came carrying sleeping mats of 
straw and neat bundles tied with rope as their sole possessions, and 
they slept anywhere there was space: on the dining room floor, on the 
patio outside our guesthouse, in this very meeting room. Yet they never 
seemed tired. At three in the morning, they awoke for breakfast, and 
remained wide-awake for dance shows, concerts, political theater, and 
all-night vigils. 

It was the worst drought in years, but the rumor of lavalas was 
in the air. These floods wete as violent as Haiti's politics. They sent 
people scurrying for shelter, destroying crops and sweeping away the 
dirt roads that linked mountain villages. Despite the possibility of rain, 
ovet a thousand people peered out from under the corrugated tin roof 
of the MPP meeting hall and murmured in anticipation. 

I sctaped my metal chair along the floor, dragging myself closer 
to the bobbing plastic fan near the podium. Onstage, a colorful mural 
depicted a man in a white straw hat drawn low over his eyes, saluting us 
with a machete, and seated next to him, a smiling woman cradling a 
basket of fruit. A Roman Catholic bishop gave us a short blessing. 
Behind him hung a giant banner that read, “Thirty Years of Resistance: 
MPP Against the Plan of Death.” 

An electric bass guitarist casually plucked his strings and then 
without warning, the room exploded with sound. We jumped to out 
feet. The beat of the two-step meringue, created by slaves as an 
adaptation of the French minuet, was led by the congas. The marimbas, 
wooden xylophones from Africa, chimed out their melody and wete 
quickly supported by a powerful bass. A choit seemed to spring up 
from nowhere. “We ask for justice, Anmwey!” the crowd sang in Kreyol. 
“Save us!” 

After countless refrains, the singing and dancing stopped, and I 
sat down to catch my breath. Onstage, two men pulled aside a burlap 
cover to reveal the outline of Haiti drawn in chalk, with some lumps of 
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chatcoal, a few kernels of corn, and a handful of millet spread on the 
dusty gray floor. A man at the microphone cleared his throat. 

“Haiti was once a lush, green land, a paradise, a Garden of 
Eden,” he said. “But now Haiti is a fallen paradise.” His voice changed 
from elegiac lament to angry defiance: “We're tired of having our 
hopes dashed on the rocks of poverty and insecurity.” His voice rose: 
“It's time to stop complaining; it's time to get up and clean up Haiti!” 

With these words, someone blew a conch shell from the back 
of the room. Rebelling slaves had used the lambi, or conch, as a signal 
during the Haitian revolution, led by Toussaint L’Ouverture, a slave 
who took the French Revolution’s motto of “liberty, equality, 
fraternity” to heart. In 1804, several years after the successful American 
Revolution, the Haitians founded the second republic in the New 
World. The first nation borne of a slave revolt, Haiti directly influenced 
Simon Bolivar’s struggles for independence in South America, while 
the United States and other slaveholding countries quarantined it to 
prevent the spread of similar revolts. The MPP gathering was one more 
notch on the timeline of Haiti’s history, a history of revolt and struggle. 

The scene onstage had changed again. Thick, brown bamboo 
stalks crisscrossed the floor. Stacked next to them wete plump yellow 
papayas, green plantains and mounds of tangerines, all encircled by 
leafy potted plants. The heavy smell of sweat and dust mingled with the 
tangy scent of fruit. At the center of this Garden of Eden was a 
pintade, a brown guinea hen native to Haiti. It ducked its red head, 
confused, and tried to slip the rope tied to his foot. “We dream of 
eating our own food,” the man cried. “The way Haiti used to be!” 

“Fòk Nou Goumen,” we sang together. “We have to struggle to 
make a change, to protect this nation!” I wondered about the wisdom 
of carrying this broadcast live on the radio, considering that at the 
previous MPP Congress, someone had been caught with a hand 
grenade, and last year, a member had been shot and left for dead. 
Chavannes Jean-Baptiste, the head of the MPP, had himself been 
atrested and interrogated. 

I could see that Chavannes, who would later be awarded the 
2005 Goldman Prize for his environmental activism, was clearly adored 
by this crowd. At one point, he was asked if he would consider running 
for president. “My place,” he said, “is not in the Presidential Palace, but 
with you.” Chavannes told us there were alternatives to the Plan of 
Death; just as two hundred years ago Haiti had inspired the world with 
its slave revolution, Haiti could again be an inspiration for the world. 
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Haitians had managed to wrest their independence from 
France. They had done this largely with their bare hands and little else 
wielding machetes and burning down houses, spreading so much tetror 
that slavery no longer made sense. They had managed to keep 
Napoleon at bay when he wanted to recapture Haiti, known as the 
“Pearl of the Antilles,” whose sugar and rum made it France’s richest 
colony. Haitians had managed, despite the demands of reparations 
payments by France and the economic sanctions by slaveholding 
countries, to remain a nation—though one in which an elite exploited 
the peasants, repeating colonization’s pattern, a domination by the few 
over the majority. 

With all its flaws, Haiti was not owned or run by outsiders, and 
most Haitians were extremely proud of this independence. When US, 
Marines invaded in 1915 to “end political chaos,” and then occupied 
the country until 1935, Haitians yet again banded together in resistance. 
They fought to drive out the occupiers who controlled the national 
bank. They fought back against the military enforced segregation the 
U.S. Matines had known back home and against a system of forced 
labor that looked too much like slavery. 

Thousands of these Haitian resistance fighters, the cacos, wete 
massacred, including several of my great-uncles. One leader’s mutilated 
corpse was displayed in public, lashed to a door, like the victims of 
lynchings left hanging from southern trees. But if brutal French 
colonialism couldn’t crush the Haitians, neither would the first 
American occupiers. 

Emigration among the small but vibrant middle-class and 
intelligentsia was almost unheard of before the notorious regimes of 
Francois “Papa Doc” Duvalier and his son, Jean-Claude (“Baby Doc”), 
who received support from the United States. As Chavannes spoke, he 
managed to touch on all these parts of Haiti’s dramatic history. He 
knew how Haitians live willfully with one foot in the past. They honot 
the ancestors and talk to the dead, never doubting that the spirit is as 
substantial as the flesh. 

As Chavannes spoke, I could see all around me the visible 
effects of economic policies implemented by bureaucrats in far away 
air-conditioned offices. I thought of the old woman we had passed 
yesterday on our way here, begging on the side of the road, and the 
children calling out for money at the airport. Each and every one of 
them had a painful story of surviving in the margins of a global 
economy. 
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Haiti's other story was more difficult to articulate, though it 
shimmered all around us—in the painted mural onstage, in the starched 
white shirts and neatly pressed trousers of the men, in the bright 
dresses of the women who balanced precarious bundles on their heads 
with seemingly little effort, in the improvised songs that greeted us. 
The cabins lining the dusty roads might not have had any frills, but 
their surfaces were painted, often in joyous blues, yellows, and pinks. 
The wood planks that made up their siding were scalloped and carefully 
sculpted. The artistry of ordinary Haitians surrounded us. 

Everywhere we turned, there was evidence of things unseen. 
Where there were no paints or pots or instruments, there were jokes, 
proverbs, and prayers. Wherever color could be applied to the dull 
hatsh surface of poverty, it was. There was a reason why American 
artists such as author Zora Neale Hurston, choreographer Katherine 
Dunham, filmmaker Maya Deren, and painter Lois Mailou Jones had 
considered Haiti their muse. 

At dinner, I noticed how at every small moment, the greatest 
care and pride was taken in craft and appearance. Even the carrot and 
beet salad had its variations. At one meal, the purple beets were 
atranged in a cross-shape; at another, the beets lay in an oval, framed 
by carrots. The songs and sculptures, colors and food, the folktales and 
proverbs: all of this from the poorest country in the Western 
hemisphere. No one who has been to Haiti can say that Haitians are 
poor in spirit. Yet the material poverty of the majority was clearly grim, 
and it has only deepened since then. 


ON THE FINAL DAY of the Congress, the rain came. There had 
been no real rain for two years, and even the brief rainy seasons were 
how more dangerous because the rampant deforestation had worsened 
the frequency of flash floods and mudslides. And with those drops of 
tain, the songs of thanks in the meeting hall grew louder and continued 
into the night. 

From the window of my room, I watched a father and son 
sawing wood to make signs for the march the next day. We were 
leaving that morning, before the march, where violence was a distinct 
possibility. As an American of Haitian descent, I was of course an 
Outsider, but I could also see and hear things differently than those in 
the center. And it rained, and they sang, and I sat outside of myself as if 
in à dream. 
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But this was no dream. Chavannes announced that the United 
States had invaded Iraq. We had only one radio from which to gather 
the scanty details. The Haitians were sure that now they’d be forgotten, 
They could never have predicted that in seven years, a devastating 
earthquake would bring them the attention of the world. 

During a restless night, I listened to the vigil from the main 
hall. First the Mass, with the nuns in sky-blue habits who I'd seen 
earlier that day. Then the chanting, a mix of African and Gregorian, 
pained, yet also defiant. Suddenly the music sped up as if to rouse us all 
from out dreams and remind us of the battle ahead. “Fòk Nou Goumen” 
We might fight on. 

At around five in the morning, when bombs might have fallen 
on Baghdad, there came the sound of soft guitar and marimbas. I 
thought I might be dreaming when I heard the same song I'd danced to 
the day before, a song played by the troubadours, about not having 
enough money for a house, and not having love. 

But this was another song. In the distance, I heard gospel 
music, but it took me a minute to figure out why it sounded so strange 
to me—it was because the lyrics were in Kreyòl. We need to love each 
other, the woman sang, her voice drifting across a land that was fast 
becoming desert. 


HAITI IS A LAND where provetbs tell the truth. The most famous 
Haitian proverb is, “Dèyè mòn gen mòn,” there are mountains beyond the 
mountains. Now that the television cameras ate gone, many people 
have forgotten the struggle Haiti faces. If we are serious about helping 
Haitians rebuild their nation, we must move beyond the language of 
charity to the language of justice. It’s time to speak of solidarity instead 
of relief. In the words of Dr. Jacky Lumarque, Rector of Université 
Quisqueya, Port-au-Prince, “The hardest time is still to come, when we 
have to rebuild and spontaneous solidarity fades away. It is up to 
Haitians to get organized with the help of a network of friends acting 
out of solidarity rather than out of the search for media visibility only.” 
I once tead about a Haitian man on crutches at a 
demonstration protesting human tights abuses. When the journalist 
asked the man why he was there, he replied, “Dèyè mòn gen mon.” My 
father interprets this to mean that life always gives you more 
opportunities. My mother says it means life always brings you more 
sortow. Haitians live with the wisdom that both are always true. 
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PRAN KOURAJ 


Yveline Alexis 


J] AWAKEN in the middle of the night, in Haiti, after someone has 

placed a veil over my head. They enfold the cloth over my face gently, 

but wrap it around twice and make it firm enough to bar my sight. 
“You may not understand now, but I pray that you will one 


This familiar voice, urgent and stern, is that of my father’s. 
“Hurry,” he says. “Quick; we must go and I forbid you to scream or 
cty out my name as you will endanger yourself and many, many 
others.” 

I’m stunned into silence; my trust allows my father to clothe me 
in the dark and carry me away. I give not one ounce of resistance. 

Because of the veil I cannot see, but in the stillness, I hear his 
long, careful strides, his raspy breath, and what I would later confirm to 
be the footsteps of other parents on this same mission. Suddenly we 
stop, and I smell that we are by the river. Putting me down, my father 
hugs me close. Pebbles seep through my sandals and the wind blows 
through my carefully knitted, frail dress. 

Whispering in my eat, my father explains. “Ti chou, pran kouraj. 
Remember when your mother and I spoke about giving you a better 
life? We have found a woman, an aunt of yours who lives in Florida; 
she can provide that for you. She will send you to school and even buy 
you a school uniform so you will no longer be ashamed.” His voice 
breaks. “I hope that after you receive your education you will retounen 
and help us one day. Please respect your aunt, and if she asks you to 
do anything, please oblige, chérie, for she is doing us a huge favor.” He 
pauses. “We love you, Madeline. We know this is the best choice. I am 
going to hand you over to a man, a Monsieur Jean, who will transport 
you in a boat to get to the airport. When you land, my zi choz, do not 
speak to anyone. Your aunt, matant Marie, will come to you and take 
you to your new home. Trust her, Madeline, and we will be in touch, 
dakò?” 

Before I can even utter a response, my father kisses my head 
and says again, “Pran kouraj” 1 immediately feel the cold when he 
femoves his warm body from mine. He walks away, forgetting to 
temove the veil. 
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I AM NOW twenty-five years old. My father said that he would be in 
touch, but I have not heatd from him since. You see, Aunt Marie is 
not really a family member. Non, she is a matant, like some of these 
Haitian women who, for a reasonable price, will take in rural children 
from Ayiti. The promises of a safe home, good nutrition, clothes, and 
most important an education, propel many rural Haitian parents to 
believe that families in the city—or better yet abroad—will give their 
children a better life. However, this dream life too often plays out as a 
nightmare. My matant took me in and I became her restavèk, essentially 
the modern-day equivalent of a domestic slave. Fot my matant, I 
laboriously cooked, cleaned, and raised her three children. On the 
weekend, I clocked in eighteen-hour days. 

Her husband, my “uncle,” a reknown lawyer in the Miami 
community, disrespected my womanhood, time and time and time 
again. For a long time, I again offered not one ounce of resistance. 
My father’s caution to oblige and be grateful to these people always 
stayed with me. Besides, my uncle was a lawyet and advised that if I 
complained, he would call INS (Immigration & Naturalization Service), 
who would imprison me for being an illegal citizen. 

My room consisted of a mattress on the floor, and I never got 
that uniform. I did go to school, however, which is where, mèsi Bondye, 
a counselor noticed that something was amiss. 

After wotking with an ACS counselor and residing in a group 
home later, I am now “free.” My matant is in jail, serving a measly three 
years for slaveholding. Her husband, charged with slaveholding and 
sexual battery, escaped to Haiti, probably never to be found. 

In wotking with my counselor, I have since learned that 
UNICEF currently estimates that 300,000 Haitian children, 85% of 
whom ate girls, are in the predicament that I escaped from. I hope to 
be able to one day retounen to Ayiti to be a part of the solution to this 
desperate economic and social problem. 

I still remember that night eighteen years ago. I still hear the 
voice of my father. “We love you, Madeline. We know this is the best 
choice.” I pray, daily, to find the kouraj to face my parents and tell them 
about my life as a restavek. 
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THE TINY HOLE 
IN THE ALUMINIUM FENCE 


Liliane Nerette-Louis 


POOR BOYS and girls from remote villages of Haiti often leave their 
homes to be placed as restavèk—live-in indentured servants—in the 
homes of urban families. They also leave behind them the concept of 
lakou, the family and the neighborhood, and life as they know it. Their 
starving families send them away in hope of a better life: food for the 
stomach, and knowledge, ot connaisance for the brain. Instead of a 
better life, most of these children, some of them as young as five years 
of age, perform the most unpleasant labor in the homes of their 
masters. They enter a form of bondage which has its roots in slavery 
and colonialism, but continues to be perpetuated by the existing 
Haitian political and social climate. 

Social injustice has always been the norm in Haiti, where an 
enormous poor black underclass exists in contrast to a small, wealthy 
upper class. The Haitian elite is primarily composed of politically, 
militarily, and economically powerful mulattos and blacks. There is an 
intellectual middle class, and a lower class, which contains many more 
subdivisions. In addition, there are wealthy white factory owners whose 
sweatshops employ child labor and are run under the most deplorable 
conditions. When tourists visit shantytowns such as Bidonville, right in 
the middle of Port-au-Prince, they see cardboard shacks, and people 
suffering from poverty, hunger, and disease. Children play in unpaved 
stteets filled with raw sewerage. Not far away, along paved streets 
shaded by scarlet poincianas are elegant mansions and lovely gardens 
deep with purple bougainvilleas, which are surrounded by walls topped 
with razor-wire or broken glass. 

In the homes of the wealthy as well as in the homes of the 
poorer working-class Haitians, many restavèk toil without salary or 
benefits, from dawn till dusk, bare-footed and dressed in cast-off 
clothes. Most do not have rooms or beds. They sleep in corners, or 
under tables or stairs. Malnutrition and disease are common and 
medical care is non-existent. These small slaves are forced to scrub 
floors and clean bathrooms, empty chamber pots, fetch water, do the 
family’s laundry by hand, and perform many other tasks. Many suffer 
brutal physical, sexual, and verbal abuse from their masters. 


i 
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It is even required that the restavèk call the children of the house 
“Monsieur” ot “Mademoiselle,” and attend to all their needs. Although 
most restavèk dream of going to school, few ever have the Opportunity, 
Those who ate fortunate enough to get an education are taught only 
the most basic skills a few hours a day so that their schooling does not 
conflict with their employers’ schedules. Instead, they must prepare 
their young masters for their classes. There ate no nap times ot 
holidays, except for January first, which is “dress-up day” fot restavèk, 
Their only vacations are those spent working for their employers; most 
restavèk can only dream of a normal childhood. 

After so much abuse and lack of love or care, many of these 
children become bitter and have a poor self-image. Some become 
delinquent, and often lie and steal food. Nevertheless, some restavèk 
children develop survival mechanisms to help them cope with a life 
many would call “hell on earth.” Some dream of vengeance, and others 
plan their escape. 

Few succeed. 

The following story is based on true events, and some details 
have been painful to describe. Yet, Rainny, the little servant in The Tiny 
Hoke in the Aluminum Fence, would be considered lucky by Haitian 
standards, as he is not treated as badly as most restavèk children; he is 
“adequately” fed and clothed and is allowed “some form” of schooling. 
As we can see in this tale, however, there are subtle forms of abuse 
which, although they leave no lasting physical scars, demean the human 
spirit. 


WHEN RAINNY’S MOTHER asked our family to take him as 
restavèk, she was not sure of his age. She told us, “Li pase nèf rekòt kafe, 
mwen kwè.” (“He's been around for nine coffee harvests, I believe.”) 
That is how people from the hills or remote villages calculate the ages 
of their children, by the number of harvests since their birth. His 
godmother, the only member of his family who could read, had been 
the keeper of his birth certificate. Unfortunately, she had left for the 
Bahamas by boat and had never been seen or heard of again. 

Rainny’s mother was certain she had placed her son in the best 
house in town. Madan Doktè, pran kouraj avèk li; wè pou l' konn siyen. “Be 
patient with him, and see to it that he can write his name,” she told my 
mother, using the common title of respect used for doctors’ wives. 

I was six years old when Rainny came. He could not read of 
write, but he was a gentle boy who attached himself quite rapidly to the 
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family. He was the one who brought lunch to my sisters and me at 
Sainte Rose de Lima School. Later, when my younger sisters went to 
school at Sacré Coeur, and I went to a public school near my home, I 
would see Rainny walking rapidly under the tropical sun so that the hot 
food would be delivered on time to my sisters. 

When I was seven years old, about a year or so after Rainny 
came, I noticed that every day, just before nightfall, Rainny would go 
and get the little chair where my four sisters and I used to take turns 
sitting while my mother combed our hair for school. Rainny would 
carry the chair into the yard where he would sit for a long time, almost 
religiously, his face pressed against the tall aluminum fence. Since one 
could not see what was going on the other side, I was intrigued. One 
day, I decided to examine the place where Rainny flattened his face 
every day. What I discovered was a tiny little hole left by a rusty nail. 

Next door, behind the fence, lived two ladies. What was Rainny 
trying to see in that hole? I decided to find out. One evening, before 
dark, I heard the ladies’ voices in the back yard. My mother had just 
sent Rainny to the baker to buy bread for the evening supper, and 
Rainny’s little chair was already in position, next to the fence. I used 
the chair as a ladder, and adjusted my left eye to peek through the little 
hole in the fence. Those two ladies were walking around just as naked 
as the day they were born. 

I ran inside the house. “Manmie! Manmie!” I called to mother, 
“Our neighbors next door, Miss Pauline and Miss Konyana, have a lot 
of paille de fer (steel wool) under their belly button.” 

My mother got angry at me. “Go get your books,” she shouted, 
“and keep your eyes on the pages until night falls.” 

It was unusual for mother to reprimand me in this manner. 
Mote often, she used folktales to illustrate her point. When I asked 
questions which were none of my business, my mother would respond 
with a proverb or some lines from a traditional Haitian folktale. 

“The littl pig said, Mom, why is your mouth so long?’ and the mother pig 
answered, “You are growing up. You soon shall find out” 

Very often, I saw Rainny back at the same hole, the tiny hole in 
the fence, but I didn’t mention it anymore. I understood, of course, 
that for Rainny, it was a delightful view that made up for so many 
inconveniences in his young life. Years later, I also came to realize that 
there was even mote to Rainny’s fascination with the hole in the fence: 
those two ladies with the steel wool under their belly buttons were 
ahead of their time; they were out of the closet. 
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MOTHER TRIED HARD to teach Rainny how to read and write, just 
as she did for many restavèk in our neighborhood, but when it came to 
books, Rainny was unable to learn. Maybe he was too captivated by 
what he was experiencing in the tiny hole in the fence for the written 
words to make any sense to him. 

My mother, a good Christian, took it upon herself to send 
Rainny to Sunday school so that he could pass the catechism exam for 
first communion. Three times he failed; he could not make his first 
communion on time with the others. No matter how many times my 
mother explained to him the mystery of the Trinity, three persons in 
one God, Rainny could not remember one thing. It made no sense to 
him, it seemed. 

Nevertheless, my mother obtained a last chance for Rainny 
from the parish priest, Father Bernard, who said, “Send him tomorrow 
morning after mass.” 

Rainny came back from church the next day with dan griyen (all 
his teeth showing). 

“Father Bernard asked me how many gods there are,” said 
Rainny. “I don’t care, I said. Maybe one, maybe two, or maybe three, 
but what you believe is what I believe.” Rainny looked exhilarated. 
“Father Bernard confessed me, and on Sunday, I am going to make my 
first communion!” 

To this day, I ask myself if Rainny had confessed to Father 
Bernard the adventure he was having at the tiny hole in the aluminium 
fence. 


SHORTLY AFTER RAINNY’S first communion, my family moved to 
a btand new home in another part of the city. In that new 
neighborhood there was a public school with evening classes for the 
restavèk. Regular school operated from eight o'clock in the morning to 
four in the afternoon, but the “restavék school” only lasted for three 
houts, five till eight o'clock. Mother sent Rainny to the evening classes. 
At first, Rainny was happy to go to school, but soon after, he started to 
misbehave. Everyone began to call him the degoutan (the disgusting 
one), as Rainny would carry a stick and would use it to lift up the girls’ 
skirts. The girls were enraged and embarrassed, and Mademoiselle 
Champagne, the teacher, sent for my mother more than once because 
of Rainny’s behavior. 
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Tired of going to school for Rainny, my mother sent out 
Cousin Frederick to speak to the teacher. Cousin Frederick lived in 
New York, but had come to Haiti for a short vacation. Although 
Rainny loved the school and understood that he was now living in a 
more aristocratic neighborhood than the former one, I sensed that he 
badly missed our old home with the tiny hole in the aluminum fence. 
He used the stick to compensate for his loss, but that stick got him in 
more trouble and humiliation. Cousin Frederick listened to the teacher, 
then grabbed Rainny by the neck and placed him on the floor where 
the poor boy received twenty-two lashes in front of the twenty-two 
boys and girls. Rainny became the laughing stock of everyone. 

Rainny’s humiliation did not end there. The next day, just 
before time for school, Cousin Frederick told Rainny to come for a 
haircut. 

Frederic shaved one side of Rainny’s head. Then he told him, 
“Go to school and I will do the other half tomorrow.” 

It was abject humiliation for Rainny. He did not go to school 
that day, and neither did he return home. The next morning, my 
mother went to the old neighborhood to look for Rainny because he 
had many friends there, young boys who worked as domestics. 

Maybe he was not smart with the books, but when he was in 
teal trouble he knew where to find comfort. He had stopped by the 
barber who was kind enough to complete the haircut Cousin Frederick 
had started. Rainny thanked the barber profusely, and told him that he 
was going to say hello to the family who had moved into the old house. 
It was there that Mother found Rainny introducing one of his friends 
to the tiny hole in the aluminium fence. 
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TANTE YANE 


Liliane Nerette-Louis 


IF WE DID not have storytellers, who would pass on the stories of the last 
century? There are stories that Gonaives kept alive, stories that witnessed the 
restraints placed on women in our past generation, as well as their strength. Here is 
one that is an excerpt taken from a novel under construction. My mother, Edmee 
Bastien Nerette (1907-1997), who was raised in the town of Gonaives, passed on 
this story to me. 


LILIANE LEGRANGE’S NEPHEWS and nieces called her “Tante 
Yane.” Very lucid at ninety-eight, she lived with a painful memory of 
her sister, Roseline, who’d died years earlier—supposedly by 
accident—in her nuptial bed, her wedding gown still on. The story of 
Roseline’s death has been recounted by the people of Gonaives for 
generations. Even people who were not yet born at the time of the 
tragic incident, more then eight decades ago, still speak about the 
wedding and its aftermath as if it all took place yesterday. 

Pierre-Duval Estime, the bridegroom, was a lieutenant 
stationed in Gonaives. Although the two families were made vety 
happy by the budding relationship, Roseline and Pierre were only 
allowed to date under the careful watch of a chaperone, so there would 
be no possibility for the couple to get intimate before marriage. 
Roseline was only twenty-four years of age. The lieutenant was her 
senior of twelve years. Only a virgin could hear the bells of St. Charles 
Borhomee Church while walking the aisle in a wedding dress. 

After a short time, a big party was given for the engagement 
and plans were made for the wedding. The first night of the wedding, 
people said, was to be spent in a house in town. The honeymoon 
would then continue with a two-week cruise to Jamaica. The boat- 
ctuise was scheduled to leave Gonaives on a Sunday afternoon, at two 
o’clock. 

After the wedding, which took place on a Saturday, the bride's 
family gave a sumptuous reception in the freshly married couple’s new 
beautiful home, which was painted white for the occasion. The music 
of Johann Sebastian Bach played in the background. After the 
festivities, in a ceremonial gesture, Pierre carried his beautiful wife to 
the nuptial bed upstairs. As if on cue, the remaining guests and family 
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members left and the house was very quiet. Not even a maid was to 
sleep under the nuptial roof that night. 

Shortly after, the whole town was awakened by a gunshot. 

Bang. Bang. 

The bride had been shot. Dead. 

“Tt was an accident,” the sobbing husband said. 

He explained that after cleaning his gun, he had left it on a table 
downstairs in an upright position. As it happened, the table holding the 
gun had been in a room located right under the couple's bedroom. 
Before any of the doctors in town arrived, Roseline expired in the 
nuptial bed, her wedding dress soaked in blood. Many came to witness 
where the gunshot had made a hole in the wood floor from downstairs. 
It lodged on the couple's nuptial bed, right in the heart of Roseline. 

Lieutenant Pierre-Duval Estime was inconsolable for losing his 
young and beautiful wife. The detonation of the bullet had ended 
Roseline’s few hours as a married woman. 

It'd been an accident. Right? Who could contest that? Case 
closed. It’d been an accident! It was declared as such. 

Yet people in town gave all kinds of reasons as to why 
Lieutenant Estime had killed this beautiful woman on the nuptial night. 
There were talks of money, of other women; they accused the 
lieutenant of a life of debauchery and promiscuity. Some said Pierre- 
Duval was infuriated to find out that his new wife had already lost her 
virginity and kept it secret from her fiancé. “Of course she kept it a 
secret,” the town whispered. “How could she take the risk of losing 
that handsome lieutenant?” In fact, many women in Gonaives 
pteferred to live a solitary life than sharing stories of molestation or 
tape with a fiancé. 

Aunt Yane, of course, was very sad and upset by the loss of her 
unique sister. She cried for months and vowed to avenge her beloved 
sister in her own way. 


SEVEN MONTHS AFTER the tragic death of his first wife, 
Lieutenant Pierre-Duval Estime got married again. Outside St. Charles 
Borhomee Church, another beautiful woman, also born in Gonaives, 
was in his arms. 

They were in for a surprise. 

There stood Aunt Yane at the entrance, dressed in her sistet’s 
wedding gown, still splattered with blood. The message was clear: my 
sister was murdered. 
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Poor Aunt Yane. She left the town and established herself in 
the mansion of her father in Pétion-Ville. She knew she would never 
get married. She chose a solitary life that did not require the sharing of 
abuse stories with anyone. Lucid and strong, she stayed an old maid 
and, at ninety-eight, she continued to see men as monsters. 


A 


AMEN! 


Margaret Papillon 
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Selon Dien... 

IT WAS PAST midnight when Claca left the Andrieux’s home. 
Over and over she turned between her fingers the check that Archibald 
Andrieux had finally agreed to sign after hours of pleading. She heaved 
a sigh of relief. She was exhausted, but happy! She had finally obtained 
something from Archibald, a man reputed in the country for his 
stinginess. 

Three thousand dollars! That was how much she’d been able to 
get to save the life of her beloved husband, Selondieu Legrand, from 
the claws of dictator Francois Duvalier’s henchmen. 

Selondieu had confessed being hounded by the macoutes who 
wanted to kill him under the guise of communism. Two men, armed to 
the teeth, looking threatening and dressed up in deep-blue, had come 
by and asked to see the man of the house. Twice. It was common 
knowledge—being on the macoute’ radar undoubtedly led to death. 
Claca was terrified. She had had to beg her brother Julien to hide 
Selondieu in his house for a few days. She’d also burned the book, 
Capital by Karl Marx, which her husband had brought home on a hot 
day in July, reading it religiously every night, like a bible. The gospel 
according to Saint Selon! 

Bullets had smashed the house’s shutters in the early morning 
one day. Trouble. Claca’s anguish had grown stronger, slowly invading 
her head, her body, her heart and her soul, until she'd been completely 
overcome by it. 

She’d had to debase herself to get the three thousand dollars. 
She’d once been engaged to Archibald Andrieux; she’d left him for 
Selondieu only two months before the wedding. As life’s irony would 
have it, Archibald was the only one who could lend her enough money 
to keep her husband safe. So, putting all pride aside, she’d mustered 
enough courage to beg for her man. 

She had no idea how she was going to reimburse Archibald. 
Her job as a typist at thé Taxation Office would not be enough, even 
Over a long period of time. She’d promised that Selondieu would repay 
him as soon as he found a job in the Dominican Republic. All her 
husband needed for now was to be able to afford adequate lodging. 


di 
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With enough to feed himself, he would be able to throw himself 
wholeheartedly into the trade of bare necessity products. 

In life, you do whatever you can with what you have at your 
disposal. She loved her Selon so much! 


SELONDIEU HAD BEEN LIVING on foreign soils for the past two 
months. He barely called; in fact it'd been four weeks without a word 
from him. “Ah! It must be difficult to adapt to his new life,” Claca 
thought sadly, so sorry that her poor husband was in such a deplorable 
situation. 

She would continue to do everything possible to save him. 
Being cramped at her mother’s (where she had to sleep on a makeshift, 
uncomfortable mattress on the floor at the foot of her sister’s bed) did 
not matter to Claca. Those uneasy moments were nothing compared to 
what her husband was going through against his will. According to 
God—the true one—paradise belongs to those who give of themselves 
unconditionally. Amen! 

So, Claca endured her misfortune patiently. No one was more 
important on this eatth than Selondieu, the future father of the 
offspring she’d always dreamed of. a 

One day, however, her anxiety reached its peak, to the point of 
impeding her breathing; two months without any news was alarming. 
Every day, she cursed the fact that the money borrowed from 
Archibald had not been enough. Her ex-fiancé was so stingy! Had he 
lent her a little more money, she would have been able to install a 
telephone line, and wouldn’t have to wait longingly and in agony for a 
call from her husband. Poor Selondieu! The nearest phone booth must be so far 
away! 

Claca decided to travel to the Dominican Republic. She had to 
make sure that her beloved Selon was fine. 

Every single penny from her last paycheck was used toward this 
trip. Well! What is the use of money if it could only be used to pay 
bills? It might be hard to get, but in fact, money is nothing, really. No 
matter how much we have, it is never enough anyway—a vanishing 
element that consistently slips through the fingers. 


BUS TRIPS from Port-au-Prince to the Dominican Republic ate 
always full of hurdles. This one lasted forever and got on Claca’s 
nerves, which were stressed to the limit at the time. 
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When she arrived at her destination, it was pitch black and she 
was pleased that the house was bathed in a soft filtered light. Ah! 
Selondieu was alive and well! Thanks God. Alleluia! 

As she got closer to her man’s home, a mischievous wind 
brought to her the faint sounds of merengue music. She smiled, which 
she had not done for the longest time. Life was making sense to her 
again. Suddenly, her past burden lifted; she felt so light she could fly 
with her invisible wings. 

With a heart filled with love, she ran to the front door. 

She knocked three times and the door opened. 

“Excuse me,” she said to the woman in a negligee standing on 
the doorstep, “I must have the wrong address.” 

She was about to leave when she heard a voice say: “Qué estd 
pasando, mi amor?” 

She knew that voice too well. 

Selondieu appeared, wearing shorts and an opened shirt that 
revealed a fat belly acquired from heavy drinking. He was holding a 
glass of whisky. 

It was obvious that Selon had his own idea of what a “basic 
need” product was. 

He was shocked beyond words for some long seconds. And 
then Claca and he stared at each other defiantly. 

She expected him to beg for her forgiveness and give a 
plausible explanation for the woman in the house. Instead, he barked: 
“What the hell are you doing here? Didn’t I tell you to wait for my 
calls?” 

Stunned, Claca could not say a word. 

Taking advantage of her astonishment, he proceeded to insult 
her and accuse her of chronic jealousy. As if in a dream, she heard him 
call her all sorts of names. In a haze, she felt herself being pushed out 
of the house she had just stepped in. 

Surprised by such violence, she fell onto the ground. The rest 
was a blur. Later, she would only remember being overpowered by 
anger and attacking her husband like a bull charges a matador in an 
atena. 

A light-skinned hand violently slapped her across the face while 
adark fist hit her nose so hard blood gushed all over. 

And then... A black hole! 
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WHEN SHE REGAINED CONSCIOUSNESS, she was in a small 
truck with two men who looked vaguely familiar. 

It took Claca some time to recognize the two thugs who had 
come twice to her house pretending they wanted to arrest Selondieu 
for “subversive activities.” Fake macoutes! 

They had made a total fool out of her, and she’d been stupid 
enough to fall into their trap. 

Her bullies dropped her unceremoniously near the border like 
dirty laundry. She would manage on her own to get back home. After 
all, no one had asked her to come to the Dominican Republic. The 
terrible pain in her arms and ribs confirmed that she had been beaten 
up. The rubber band holding her hair up had long since vanished, 
making her look like Marie la folle. 


HOW SHE GOT BACK to Port-au-Prince remains a mystery. Luckily, 
the travel fare was still pinned inside her bra. 

When, still out of breath, she saw the black and red flag, with 
the guinea fowl—the Duvalietist symbol, fluttering in the wind, her 
happiness could be seen through her shiny pupils. 

In the military barracks courtyard, the militiamen dressed in 
blue were performing complicated manoeuvres. 

They ushered her to a dark and tiny room. A man wearing 
sunglasses despite the darkness of the obsolete office pulled out a 
blank sheet of paper from a drawer, which he inserted into the 
typewriter on the table. 

In a laconic tone, he asked, “Name?” 

“Claca Laporte.” 

“Nature and cause of the accusation?” 

“Communist activities,” she replied without blinking while she 
wiped the beads of sweat forming off her forehead. 

The sound of the typewriter kept going. 

“Name of the accused?” 

She frowned. “Selondieu Legrand.” 

“Any accomplices?” 

“Yes, three. A woman from the Dominican Republic and two 
men. 

“Address of the traitor?” 

“4567, Calle 21, Avenida X, Santo-Domingo, Republica 
Dominicana.” 

… Et selon les hommes... Amen! 
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AN ANGEL ON THE OTHER SIDE 
OF THE BORDER 


Marylin Laurent 


WHEN WE MET in Caribbean Literature 101, he was the first to 
smile at me. “Hola, mama!’ he said, his eyes searching my face. Then he 
introduced himself—Angel. 
As he waved a hand, I replied as politely as I could, yet my tone 
was annoyed and dry. “I don’t speak Spanish.” 
Waiting for the teacher, Prof. Ganz, I’d just spent too much 
time arguing with a Panamanian guy who claimed to know for seguro 
that I, myself, was also from Panama, as if I did not know or had 
forgotten where I came from. In my opinion I looked pretty Haitian, 
with caramel skin and kinky hair, though chemically straightened. All 
my life, l'd considered myself a beautiful brune. Yet already, during my 
first week in college in America, everyone thought I was Hispanic. 
And what exactly made these guys think it was okay to call me 
"Mama"? 
I sat in the first row, ignoring Angel for the rest of the class. 
My plan was, in fact, to avoid eye contact with any Hispanic guy in 
Caribbean Lit, for a full hour, three times a week. I was really getting 
stressed out by those young men questioning my origins. I heaved a 
sigh of relief when my cousin Alain entered the room—tall, long- 
necked, narrow-boned. A familiar face at last! Alain’s eyes settled for a 
minute on Angel, and his smile morphed into a scowl. It occurred to 
me then that Angel must be from the Dominican Republic, and that 
Alain knew it. My cousin loathed Dominicans. Our trip to Barahona 
the previous summer had not helped alleviate his loathing—we wete 
denied proper service at a local restaurant because the staff ovetheard 
out mothers speaking in Creole. Baswra was what they called us. 

When Prof. Ganz finally artived, short and sweaty, a bald little 
_ Man born and raised right here, in Spanish Harlem, he put down his 
heavy briefcase on the desk and took out a wad of hand-outs. “We'll 
_ Start the new semester with a project,” he said. “I’ve already paired you 
un.” 
| à Later, he said, “Mildred Casimir, you're working with Angel 

Opez.” 
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And that's how I ended up with Angel, the Moreno with thick 
long, black curly hait and dark brown eyes overshadowed by bushy 
eyebrows. 

Angel’s face lit up just like that of a little boy stuck in a 
miniature car store. My own smile felt awkward. Heck! I didn’t mind 
working with him, as long as he was willing to put in the effort and 
score that A. Otherwise, I would take charge of the project. 

Prof. Ganz explained that we would write a report on The 
Tragedy of King Christophe, a Haitian play being presented as a result of a 
collaboration between the school of Caribbean Studies and the 
Department of Performing Arts. I must admit that the idea of going to 
see a performance about Haiti was thrilling. 


ANGEL AND I LIVED pretty far from each other. His apartment 
was near the college campus, whereas I traveled two hours to and from 
Queens daily. The play was on a Saturday evening and I was quite 
nervous, as I’d never taken the subway after dark. 

“Be careful with this guy, Millie,” Alain said in the afternoon. 
“These dirty Dominicans—they’re always up to no good. Have no 
respect for Haitians. Before you know it, he'll try to get in your pants.” 

“Don’t exaggerate,” I said. 

I dressed formally—a plaid, navy blue and beige skirt, navy blue 
tights and turtleneck, and black penny loafers. My hair was wet from 
the shower; I sprayed it with curling gel and headed out with my brown 
leather pea coat. 

When I arrived in front of the theater at six o'clock, Angel was 
already there, a notebook under his armpit. Good, be takes this seriously. 
And that's when I realized that I had nothing to write with or on. This 
is so embarrassing. And why—oh, why!—did the whole thing suddenly 
feel like a date? As I approached him, I was unsteady on my feet. He 
welcomed me with a large smile, removing his hands from his pockets 
as if just remembering some childhood reprimand about having them 
there, We walked together silently until we reached the ticket booth. 
“Pye already purchased the tickets,” he said then, checking in out 
jackets. I offered to repay him but he refused, his sharp-cheeked face 
always verging on the edge of laughter. 

As I sat next to him, I realized that I should probably take the 
time to get to know him. Id given him no chance whatsoever because 
of the stereotypes that l’d grown up with. 
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Studying my face once again with piercing eyes, he handed me 
an extra pen he carried in his jacket and took out some pages of his 
notebook so I could keep up with the note-taking. Then, later, he 
offered to drive me home. He was very talkative. As he told me about 
Spanish Harlem, I discovered he was both cultured and humorous. 
Seeing Angel at school among his baseball teammates, I would have 
never imagined that side of him. At first sight, he seemed to be the 
macho type, bragging and speaking loudly when he was in what I 
thought to be his element. 

I told him about my major, sociology, about my brother Jean- 
Paul and my cousin Alain, with whom I shared an apartment in Queens 
since we'd all arrived from Port-au-Prince a few months ago to attend 
college. “I have some friends from Haiti in the neighborhood, but we 
barely see each other, except on the weekends, when everyone gathers 
at my house for pizza, movies or just hanging out.” 

My parents remained in the homeland. Around my friends, I 
could still have the sense of home that I was missing after leaving Haiti. 

“Tm glad we’re getting along,” Angel said after a while. “I have 
to admit I had some reservations. But meeting you, seeing this 
historical play... Wow!” 

“Reservations?” I thought he was joking and started to laugh, 
but his jaw tightened and it became obvious that he was serious. 

“Seriously, Millie, at first I didn’t know you were Haitian. In my 
family, we don’t really like Haitians. Back in Santo Domingo, all the 
Haitians are cane cutters on the bafeys.” 

The way he said it—cane cutters—he made it sound like a 
disease. In my opinion, the workers in the bateys were not dirty, lazy 
bums but rather slaves that both of our governments agreed to trade. 

“Back in Port-au-Prince,” I said angrily, “all the Dominicans 
ate whores and pimps.” 

I immediately regretted my words. My parents had always 
temained open-minded about history. My mother, in particular, taught 
me that it was not a very educated type of behavior to caption 
Dominican women as prostitutes, showgirls or hairdressers, and the 
Men as pimps and drug dealers. She emphasized that there wete very 
decent Dominicans, that I should not attribute negative characteristics 
to an entire country. 

I stared straight ahead, noticing for the first time that it was a 
Starless evening. 
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“Pm sorry I offended you,” Angel offered. “Resentment runs 
deep in the family. The Haitian invasion of the Dominican Republic 
left its scars, you know. When the schools were turned into prisons 
and barracks, my great-grandmother, Felicia, could no longer attend 
classes. The troops of President Boyer changed the official language to 
French, and Felicia’s parents lost their land. I grew up with a mother 
who only spoke ill of Haitians.” 

I was fuming. “I’m sure your mom’s never told you about ¢/ 
corte,” I said. 

He was puzzled. “E/ corte?” 

I looked him in the eyes. “Of course. You wouldn’t know 
about that. I’m sure your mom didn’t talk about it at the dinner table.” 

In October 1937, Dominican President Rafael Trujillo had 
ordered the execution of all Haitian living in the borderlands with 
Haiti. Thousands of Haitian civilians were murdered over the course of 
five days. This later became known as the Parsley Massacre. To 
determine whether or not those living on the border wete native 
Dominicans who spoke Spanish fluently, Trujillo’s soldiers would hold 
up a sprig of parsley and ask "What is this?" All those who could not 
pronounce the Spanish word perejil were declared Haitian and killed 
with machetes. 

"El corte" he whispered. “The cutting.” Once again, his 
beautiful eyes settled on me. “I’m sorry, Millie. I didn’t know.” 

“There’s a lot that you don’t know. Alain’s mother worked ona 
batey for twenty years. Twenty years! While pregnant with Alain, Tante 
Mathilde was once caught up in a mass repatriation drive and sent 
‘home’ without having an opportunity to collect pay of personal 
belongings, leaving Alain’s father and brothers behind.” 

In high school, Pd researched the lifestyle in the bateys and 
accepted that I couldn’t blame the whole Dominican nation for the 
wrongdoing. Growing up in Haiti, however, I was aware of the many 
controversial labels that separated us from the Dominicans, aside from 
the border. 

Angel was speechless. I sighed. “The truth of the matter is, 
Angel, when you stop and really think about the animosity between out 
two nations, you can’t find the real reason for it. You may check off 
history or skin color on the list, but none really explains the hatred.” 

We stayed silent for the next five minutes that brought us in 
front of my house. I knew I would remember it all—the plastic seats 
that stuck to the back of my thighs, velour plush grabbing strands of 
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my hair. Angel casually dropped me off and gave me a kiss on the 
cheek. I made him promise to call as soon as he reached his home 
safely. 


EVERY MONDAY, WEDNESDAY and Friday thereafter, Angel and 
I met outside in the courtyard on the bench under a maple tree, for 
about an hour before class. It was already October. The afternoon air 
was chilly. He walked me down the hill to the subway station. Something 
was growing between us, the sense of closeness too strong to be 
dismissed. But I couldn’t find the courage to tell Alain and Jean-Paul 
about Angel. I knew for a fact that they would be upset about the 
whole thing. 

The first weekend of school, Id overheard a conversation 
between the two. 

“They're everywhere, those panyòl” Alain said. 

Alain was two years my juniot. We looked so much alike that 
he was easily mistaken for my big brother, while Jean-Paul and I didn't 
seem related. 

“I guess it's because of where our school is located. It’s a 
Dominican area,” Jean-Paul replied. “Had I known, I would zot have 
picked that school, though it’s the most reputable yet cheapest for 
engineering.” 

I couldn’t believe my own brother was talking like that. 

“I know,” Alain said. “After what they've been doing to our 
people. Look at what happened to that girl—what’s her name again? It 
was in the news at the beginning of the summer.” He paused. “Yes, 
Mireille Lafrange. Yes. Beaten and gang-raped by the Dominicans.” 

“Those dirty panyòl, that’s all they're good for. It's all about sex 
and corruption, then they kill you.” 

Alain said, “I warned Millie about that guy she’s hanging out 
with. Who knows the kind of funky business he’s into?” 

And then, of course, I wondered about Angel’s family, in which 
“resentment ran deep.” His mother Isabel, particularly, would probably 
give me the cold shoulder if I ever visited her in the Dominican 
Republic. | 

Still, nothing could change this: I was drawn to Angel, to the 
Latin blood running in his veins. 
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PROFESSOR GANZ WAS so pleased with our analysis of the play La 
Tragédie du Roi Chistophe that he asked us to share it with the class. If] 
was nervous at first, a glimpse at my partner erased all doubts and 
fears. T was relieved that Alain, under the weather with a cold, had not 
come to school that day. At the end of class, Angel invited me for tea 
at his home. For a single guy, he kept his apartment quite organized 
and tidy. His walls were lined with bookcases filled with books about 
the history of Latin America, Greek mythology and Epicure. His living 
room was a haven of colorful paintings, visibly Caribbean. 

“You have fine taste,” I said. 

“Pm glad I can afford to. Pm doing an internship with a Cuban 
writer, which earns me plenty of credits and a salary.” 

He made peppermint tea, and we sat on the large khaki linen 
sofa. He took me in his arms and ran his fingers through my hair as we 
talked about plays, books, operas, colors, and exotic animals. When the 
time came for me to go home, we parted with a warm hug. 

For weeks, Angel and I continued out incognito encounters at 
his place. I was eighteen—a freshman; he was a senior, twenty-one. I 
was scated, worried, not sure what I wanted or where I wanted our 
relationship to go. 

He knew he wanted me, and said it. 


ONE EVENING, AS ALAIN and I were playing dominoes in our 
living room, he asked me about Angel. 

“So, is he still trying to talk to your” 

The firm set of his brow and the rigidity of his mouth 
suggested that he had his own sense of what was tight and wrong. 

“Well, we’ve been talking and he’s actually a nice person.” 

He put down a blank domino. “Nice? He’s Dominican, for 
heaven’s sake! They don’t like us. Remember how they treated us? 
How they treated my mother? I told you to stay away from this guy.” 

I sighed. “It's not like that, Alain.” 

His face was an angry scowl. “Are you even hearing yourself? 
He would never take you seriously. All they know about Haitians is 
that we come to cut sugarcane in the bateys. They never forgave us for 
occupying the land. Don’t you see? We even lost the name of the 
island of Haiti to Hispaniola. He will do to you the same thing that 
happened to Mireille—beat you, pass you around to his friends. You 
women forget quickly! We signed the petition, we did the 
demonstration and now you're turning against your own? Wake up 
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from yout fairy tale, Millie. I don't know what this guy promised you, 
but he will never be serious about you.” 

That night I could not sleep. I got into bed and waited for the 
teats to come. When they didn’t, I simply stared at the ceiling, the 
dense white swirl of it. I tossed and turned with flashbacks of the 
horrid pictures of that poor mutilated young woman whose assailants 
were... Dominicans. 

In the back of my head, the thought of my friends seeing me 
with Angel poked at me non-stop. I would never have the courage to 
explain or choose. I was sure they would ask me to drop him in a 
heartbeat, just like Alain did. That was probably one of the reasons 
why I never tried to define what was growing between us, though 
platonic. I wanted to be with Angel but at the same time I was weary 
of the peer pressure and afraid of being wrong about him. 


BY THANKSGIVING, New York City was freezing. After dinner 
with Alain and Jean-Paul, and the Black Friday hangout with my 
friends, I spent Saturday evening with Angel. The sky was clear, the 
stats like spreads of confetti on a wide black velour cover. As we 
sttolled down McDougal Street, we entered a small Italian 
bakery/coffee shop and settled in large antique armchairs. Through 
the dim light I could see his big brown eyes stuck on me, and I felt 
myself blush. He took my hand in his, never moving his sight. 

“You remember the day we met? You got upset because I 
addressed you in Spanish.” 

“T wasn’t upset.” 

“It was obvious, Millie. Even when you knew we had to do the 
project for Caribbean Literature together, you didn’t like it. Are you 
ashamed of me, of my Dominican ties?” 

I bit my lower lip. I was out of words. At that point, anything I 
would have said would have condemned me. 

“Angel,” I finally said. “I... I don’t know.” 

He continued to peer into my eyes. “I can see it in your eyes, 
sometimes, how you look around to make sure your Haitian friends 
don’t see us together. You should really think about this because I 
don’t want to impose. Maybe this is not meant to be, after all. The 
semester is almost over. I might go away. Maybe it’ll be for the best.” 

For the next two weeks of class, Angel ignored me. I 
considered going up to him, but what would I say? 
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Christmas was around the corner. The smell of pines floated in 
the air. Every evening I took a stroll in Bryant Park, wishing on the 
stars that Angel would forgive me. Yet I was still in conflict with 
myself. 

One bitter morning, I came to school early to finish a term 
paper for my English class. It was a snow day. I sat in the computer 
lab and that’s when Alain and Jean-Paul came in. 

“Millie, you've been preoccupied. What's up with you?” Jean- 
Paul asked. 

“Nothing, trying to focus so I can finish this paper.” 

“Oh, come on! We’re not gonna take this,” Alain said. 

All of a sudden I felt tiny under their microscope. But I 
certainly was not going to start to whimper about Angel. He was sacred 
ground, I just nodded, hoping they’d go away. 

But then Angel walked in and a heavy weight settled at the 
bottom of my stomach. 

“Hi, Millie,” he said, looking from Jean-Paul to Alain, who 
were both all frowns and tight lips. “May I speak to you outside?” 

When I got up to follow him, I couldn’t help but consider my 
audience. It was obvious to both Alain and Jean-Paul that something 
was going on with the Dominican guy. 

“Millie?” Alain called, getting off his seat as I was about to 
make my way outside the lab. 

“What the hell is going on?” my brother asked. 

My brain was numb, as if soggy with Novocain. “TI explain 
later, guys,” I said. 

But Jean-Paul stood in front of me. He wanted an explanation 
right away. 

At that point, Angel stepped in. “Can I get a minute in peace to 
speak to my girlfriend?” 

“What?” Alain said. 

My knees became wobbly because it was the first time I was 
being called Angels girlfriend. Now everyone was waiting for my 
comeback. 

“Guys, PIl explain later.” I felt my throat constrict. 

Alain took me by the wrist and Angel grabbed his atm, 
ordering him to let me go. 

Alain gave me one of those stares that you can’t take back, the 
kind that you give when you ate too mad to do anything else. “Are you 
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going to let this little good-for-nothing disrespect me like that, Millie?” 
he asked. “Are you really selling out?” 

“Shut up,” I said. 

I pulled away from the altercation and felt my eyes coming out 
of my face. “Enough with all this nonsense! Angel is a great person. 
He's been good to me and I have nothing to reproach him about. I 
have put him in a bad position because of the same crap that you're 
giving me now. We’ve all been brainwashed with an illusionary reality. 
If there is a problem between both countries today, I'm not responsible 
for it and Angel certainly isn't. So leave the man alone!” 

“You, shut up,” Alain said. 

I grew still, riveted in gruesome anticipation. At last, almost as 
an afterthought, he hauled off and socked the wooden door. Blood ran 
and dripped onto the floor. 

“God!” I cried. Picking up my backpack, I left the room, 
running. I didn’t want to speak to anyone, not even Angel. It was 
snowing. The big flakes were melting at the touch of my tears. I 
wanted to fly. I wanted to go beyond the cottony clouds to my stars. I 
wanted to leave the world with all its mentalities, misconceptions and 
heartbreaks. 

“Millie!” 

Angel was running behind me, almost out of breath. I slowed 
down and came to a halt facing him. 

“Millie... I know—I was too hard on you. And I'm sorry.” 

A ctust of tears was drying on my cheeks. “I wish sorry could 
change the world.” 

“Tt can’t, Millie. And it won’t change the fact that I will be 
losing you.” 

“Huh?” The air vibrated with cars, muffles, bass, stereo 
woofers. 

“Yes, Pm going back to the DR. It wasn’t planned. Mother 
needs me; she’s ill and I'm all she has left.” 

“Oh, my God! I’m so sorry.” I felt sick to my stomach; there 
was a lurching in my bones and blood. 

“Yes, Millie, like you said, sorry cannot change things. I came to 
tell you that I will never forget you and that I will fill the void that your 
absence will leave in my heart with the great memories of the times we 
had together. I will cherish that for as long as I live. You are very 
Special to me.” 
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My tears were flowing wildly again and I was numb to the cold 
air penetrating my clothes and my bones. Angel took me in his arms 
and softly planted a kiss on my lips; our arms were tangled together 
and out legs were bent towards each other, but they didn’t quite touch, 

Then he took a step back. His eyes grew small and distant. He 
became somber. 

“Tt will be hard to stop loving you, Millie.” 

He turned away. I tried to stop him but he said, “No.” I stood 
there with a lump in my throat, never knowing that Angel would have 
been the only man in my life with honest respect towards me. It was 
the end of the semester, the end of his college years. It was my first 
snow, my first love, lost at the other side of the border. 
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MY HISTORY, OUR SHARED FUTURE 


Chantalle F. Vetna 


BORN AND RAISED in Caribbean-centered Queens, NY, my family 
encouraged me to be proud of my Haitian origins. By the time I was 
nine yeats old, I was well into the habit of identifying as Haitian- 
American. I celebrated my roots in a culture with amazing food, music, 
dance, stories, and art. I cherished having a beautiful place where I 
could enjoy Carnival and tropical summers. Many people around the 
wotld celebrate the richness of Haitian culture. At the same time, many 
lament the challenges that Haitians face on a daily basis, whether it is 
combating ignorant representations of Haitians in the media, 
establishing quality governance in Haiti, or relatedly, ensuring that the 
basic needs of Haiti’s majority are met. In the wake of a 7.0-magnitude 
earthquake and weeks of aftershocks in Haiti, the need to recognize the 
richness that already resides in Haiti and to adequately address the 
needs of Haitian society are greater than ever before. 

During my many childhood visits to Haiti in the late 1970s and 
eatly 1980s, I too struggled to understand the scenes and circumstances 
that surrounded me while in Port-au-Prince: Why wete so many smiley 
faced white men and women gathered alongside us at the airport, eager 
to enter the country? Why were there Haitian children begging at our 
cat window? Why was my mother shhhhh-ing me when I asked her 
questions about Haitian society while standing openly in the capital city 
streets? 

Some of the silence around these and other questions seemed 
to break in 1986 when then-Haitian president Jean-Claude Duvalier 
was ousted from power. However, the frequent political turnover in 
the late 1980s and 1990s still led me to join the impatient and frustrated 
chorus: “Again?” I would ask, with a sinking heart. “When will we ever 
get it right?” 

It would take nearly two decades before I began to seriously 
seatch for and find more satisfying explanations for the realities that 
wete so unsettling about my homeland. And, perhaps more important, 
it would take that long before I began to ask questions that didn’t 
oversimplify Haitian history and society. 

My opportunity for new knowledge emerged when I began my 
gtaduate studies in history in 1997. As my professors introduced me to 
the intersections between African American, Caribbean and Latin 
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American history, I kept finding myself face to face with Haiti. I began 
to discover that the intersections were not simply driven by race, 
Rather, studying Haitian history soon meant understanding American 
history, French and British history, and gradually, I recognized, world 
history. Those intersecting histories included the engagement of 
Haitians in political debates and revolutions around the world during 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuties, the prominence of Haitian 
commodities in the nineteenth century world economy, and the 
patticipation of Haitians as founding members of international 
organizations such as the present-day Organization of American States 
and the United Nations. 

In becoming aware of these historical links, I have come to 
understand that the “we” in, “When will we ever get it right?” is not 
simply about Haitians in Haiti or Haitians abroad. We is the entire 
world. Many of present-day Haiti's most pressing challenges echo 
issues that we grapple with here in the United States, as do other 
communities around the globe: e.g., how to provide opportunities for 
education, employment, health, and shelter across social classes; how to 
plan the development of our urban, suburban and rural communities; 
how to ensure that our governments remain accountable to the 
interests of all citizens, not just the wealthy and well-connected; how to 
respect diverse sources of knowledge not simply privileged North 
Atlantic traditions; and how to value the contributions of our society's 
laborets, as we do our professionals and capital investors. Working with 
Haitians for solutions in Haiti holds the potential for identifying 
solutions actoss the world, including here in the United States. 

When the world stops looking at Haiti with eyes of pity and 
begins looking at Haiti with eyes of possibility, true collaboration and 
positive change can really take place. While there certainly are an 
abundance of resources and many knowledgeable people from abroad 
who can contribute positively to Haitian society, these resources and 
experts must work in collaboration with the resources and expertise 
that already exists in Haiti. The greatest challenges following the 
earthquake ate less about funding and physical reconstruction, and 
more about maintaining open and respectful dialogue with a cross- 
section of individuals from Haïti and the international community. This 
cross-section of individuals should include established leaders from the 
public and private sectors, as well as lesser-known figures and ordinaty 
citizens, whose voices and visions ate central to any successful and 
sustainable redevelopment project. 
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At this dawn of a new era in Haitian society, much remains to 
be discovered and better understood in order to fully appreciate Haiti, 
in general and in relation to the larger world. We can each identify 
those possibilities by pursuing ties to Haiti that relate to our respective 
passions. For me, some of the most important resources for further 
understanding Haiti are in the underutilized and undervalued 
collections of Haiti’s public and private libraries and archives, which I 
first explored as a graduate student in the summer of 2001. Scholars 
and lay persons alike commonly ask me, “Is there anything in Haiti 
worth consulting?’ The question is an extension of widespread 
presumptions about “poverty” and “lack” in Haitian society. The gems 
of knowledge in Haiti’s libraries and archives are a metaphor for the 
richness, abundance, and positive developments already present in 
Haiti. 

In 2001, I made it my charge to affiliate with individuals and 
institutions that would help to support the efforts of Haitian citizens 
and public administrators, who for decades have been working to 
pteserve and provide access to Haiti’s public, congregational and family 
collections. This led me to begin serving as an advisory board member 
to the Digital Library of the Caribbean (LOC) in 2005. The Digital 
Library is a dynamic project administered by Florida International 
University and the University of Florida, in conjunction with academic, 
library and archival partners in the United States and across the 
Caribbean. The National Archives of Haiti was a founding partner in 
this project, established in 2004; and, since, several other Haitian 
libraries and archives have joined the project, making Haiti one of 
dLOC’s leading and most active partners. 

Today, the vision which came to me in the summer of 2001 is 
now an evermore urgent mandate to respond to the post-earthquake 
needs of Haiti's libraries and archives. While the four main patrimonial 
libraries and archives remained standing (despite a range of visible 
damage) immediately after the earthquake, the heads of these 
institutions continue to work diligently to complete formal assessments 
of the structures and their contents. These assessments will allow for a 
locally driven and internationally supported approach to helping to 
Ptesetve the collections and bring the libraries and archives back into 
setvice for the long-term. Through my work with dLOC, I am able to 
Contribute to a multi-institutional and international effort that is 
helping to secure the future of Haiti’s cultural patrimony, a source of 
world knowledge. As a faculty member at FIU, I am able to use this 
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knowledge to create unique learning opportunities for students; to 
guide Florida public school teachers on how they can develop their 
own courses; and to share such knowledge with the larger community 
through speaking, writing, and public history projects. 

In these settings, individuals who receive their education from 
FIU or participate in FIU-affiliated programs remain ahead of the 
curve when Haiti is thrust into the headlines and the world finds itself 
seeking answets to critical questions about Haiti—critical questions 
that when we begin to explore carefully can also teach us so much 
about out own assumptions and out own societies. These ate 
professional experiences that allow me to be proud not simply of being 
Haitian-American, but also to be proud of being a professor at FIU. 


This essay originally appeared in the Winter 2010 edition of Florida International 
University Magazine. 


To learn more about the Digital Library of the Caribbean, become a contributor or 
volunteer to support Haiti’s library and archives, visit www.dloc.com 
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PARTY RICE 


Katyn Exilus 


MY MOTHER vigorously cleans the vyann kochon. She makes sure each 
piece is permeated with the juice of the zoranj si. Sometimes I grab a 
wedge of fruit from the kitchen counter and bite into it, thinking it's a 
plece of sweet navel orange. I hear navel is another word for belly 
button, but try as I might, I can’t think of what the connection between 
otanges and belly buttons may be. Mommy laughs as I grimace from 
the shock of bitter taste and says, “I did not tell you it was sweet.” 

Our neighbor Michelle has returned from a trip to Haiti. She 
brought my mother back bottles of vanilla and bags of dry leaves that I 
have no idea what Mommy does with. The red beans that I helped 
Mommy shell are boiling for the rice and beans. The tinny aroma of 
the old stockpot is what woke me up this morning. My brother calls 
the rice and beans Party Rice. Parties are the only times when he won’t 
complain about the food. 

We can’t watch TV. My father has been moving furniture and 
rewiring the stereo system since we got home from school yesterday. 
We even missed The Incredible Hulk last night, which is okay with me. 
Lately I’ve had this terrible fear that the Hulk will crash through our 
bedroom window because I’ve been thinking he’s not a good guy. 
We're missing the Saturday morning cartoons. Through the walls, I can 
hear sound effects from our neighbor’s television. Ping! Ping! Ping! 
Ricochet Rabbit! 

My brother brings the broom and pail to the living room and 
asks, “Are we cleaning because we’re having a party?” 

My father spins from his place by the stereo and growls, “You 
suppose to clean all the time, Rochon! That's why your bedroom looks 
like where pigs live. They are your friends.” 

The intercom rings. I tippy-toe, press a button and inquire, 
“Who?” 

My uncle Jean answers, “Me.” He lugs up a case of Andre 
champagne the two flights of stairs to our apartment. As I hold the 
door open, he greets my father with a hearty “Maestro!! Sak pase?” then 
walks to the kitchen and kisses my mother’s cheek. 

She spies his load and shrieks, “I don’t want people drinking 
that fatra and getting sick in my house!” 
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“It's only linoleum, not a carpet,” Jean says, winking and egging 
Mommy on. 

“That linoleum cost me eighty-six dollars!” 

“Don't worry, sister; after people eat your good food, there is 
no way they can get sick.” 

Jean wedges his bottles into the already cramped refrigerator 
then joins my father in trying to figure out a stereo problem. On one of 
the speakers is a stack of plaques my father wants to play tonight: Earth 
Wind & Fire, Tabou Combo, Michael Jackson, Rod Stewart, Paul 
McCartney, Diana Ross, et cetera. He'll change his mind more than 
once. 

Daddy knocks on the living toom wall to signal Michelle's 
husband, Tino, to come over. He is a technical institute dropout and 
rewired our whole tenement building with illegal cable. 

Tino comes across the hall with his son Lester in tow. As they 
walk in, Lester looks for my brother, lunges at him and they start play 
wrestling. 

Sometimes Lester dances on the fire escape in his underwear. 
My brother likes him since they’re both the same age, but he’s also a 
little scared of him. Mommy is wary of letting him come over too 
often. She says Lester’s behavior is unpredictable and that fèt 4 pa bon. 
We heard he tried to stab his mother with a butter knife. We do 
sometimes hear a lot of screaming coming through the walls. 

I cannot wait to wear my older cousin Mimi’s red leotard. It 
sags and I can barely fill it, but I don’t care; it matches my skirt and the 
red shoes I got for Christmas with the little heels that make noise when 
I walk. In the shoes I feel like a sexy grown-up lady. The perfect finish 
would be a jelly jacket. My cousins and all the girls on the block have 
the translucent jackets that match their jelly sandals. 

“Please, Mommy, please.” 

“I am not going to give you money to buy a stupid plastic 
jacket. Anyway, it is so hot; it will stick on your body.” 

“Not as stupid as the stupid plastic on the stupid sofa,” I 
mumble. 

“That stupid sofa is where you put your ass to make your mess 
in my living toom!” 

“Please, Mommy. I can go to Broadway with Mimi and Joya.” 

“Maybe,” she answers to placate me. 
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“Now, why don’t you do something for me. Help me grate the 
malanga so I can fry the accras. And be careful of your fingers.” She 
hands me the grater and a bowl filled with peeled yautia root. 

I’m always so scared l’Il grate my fingers right off, but then I 
figure it’s a far less worse fate than my cousins’. Nearly every week, 
Mimi and Joya have to help Aunt Jacquie roll dough, slather lard, and 
stand in front of her oven to bake meat pies for her church. Hands 
down, my aunt bakes the best pézé; in the universe. As they bake, the 
smell alone makes you want to start biting into thin air—imagining that 
you're biting into their flaky deliciousness. I hate when I bite into the 
ones filled with orve (salted cod) thinking that they’te chicken. 

After a brief conference with Tino and Uncle Jean, my father 
tells my mother that he'll have to get a couple of things from the 
hardware store. She asks him to pick up an extra box of aluminum foil 
and a can of pat tomat for her sauce. All the guys exit, leaving my 
brother behind. 

In my fathet’s absence, my brother wants to goof off. He urges 
me to create a make-believe situation. I pause my grating and 
underneath the kitchen sink, find an empty Danish Butter cookie tin 
and pretend to be a foreign cookie peddler, possibly from Europe. I 
adopt the voice of the manic Swedish chef from The Muppet Show. We 
go into the living room and sit in front of the console TV that hasn't 
worked for a while. He looks at me quizzically, but plays along as a 
hungry cookie customer. My mother complains about my lack of help, 
mutters something my grandma used to say about lazy baby donkeys 
and completes the grating chore. 

“Go take a bath then if you have nothing to do. Kote sapat ou, 
piti” 

Gleefully, I run to my bedroom, grab a towel and slip into my 
Wonder Woman slippers. When I’m done, it’s my brother’s turn to 
take a shower. 

As I dress, my dutiful cousin Joya comes downstairs and helps 
Mommy set the table with paper plates laden with cheese puffs, potato 
chips, jelly-topped cookies and salted peanuts. The chips ate rendered 
stale prior to any guests arriving. 

We eagerly await our guests as my brother almost 
singlehandedly polishes off a whole plate of cookies. 


THE APARTMENT IS SOON filled with people. My other cousins 
from Brooklyn have arrived. I always feel like they’re coming from a 
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far-off, distant land via a magic ship and not the FDR Drive in their 
dad’s Impala. My older cousins act so tough around each other. They 
boast about enumerable fights that I determine must mostly be 
imaginary. I always plead that we play card games like 27, Go Fish, and 
War. 

I love when we have a house full of family—laughing and 
dancing and making noise. I feel like the luckiest person in the wotld. I 
think my mother loves it too. She gets to dress up and douses herself in 
her favorite perfume. 

The fan is doing nothing to cool the crowded living room 
down. The front door is left open as some congregate in the hallway, 
As the songs change, dance partners ate exchanged and drinks are filled 
then refilled. My mother doles out plates of tice and beans, griyo, banana 
peze, and salad. Our upstairs neighbor Nadia makes her way into the 
party and walks past the kitchen. My mother says, “Hil” 

Nadia yells back, “I wish I was!” as she makes a beeline to the 
bathroom. Moments later she emerges giggly and asks if I can get her a 
couple of Josie cigarettes from Ricardo's bodega downstairs. My 
mother looks with disdain and says, “Nadia, please. You know I do not 
like that.” 

Nadia replies, “Come on, girl, it’s a patty! You invited me. She 
can put the change in her penny jar. Ain't that right, baby?” Nadia 
hands me a dollar as I tiptoe backwards, trying to escape my mothet’s 
wrath and trying to unravel the tightly curled-up bill. 

Tino returns from across the hall with Lester. Lester and my 
brother scream and run and dart in between the dancing adults. In a 
corner of the living room, Lester breathlessly huddles with my brother. 
He tells my brother that if they drink from the grownups’ leftover 
drinks, they can feel like King Kong and the Six Million Dollar Man. 
Unnoticed, the two start to swipe cups left behind on tables, on the 
floor next to chairs and even one left on a speaker. 

They run around, pounding their chests and growling like 
gorillas amidst the gathering. At some point, my brother stumbles, 
stops and vomits in the middle of the living room. My mother runs to 
him and notices he smells of alcohol. Panicked, she looks around 
quizzically, and there is a hush in the apartment. Lester laughs with 
uncontrollable shrieks and then faints. Tino scrambles across the hall 
to summon his wife, Michelle. My father calls for an ambulance and 
both the boys ate taken to the emergency room. 
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Everyone leaves, except Aunt Jacquie and Uncle Jean who stay 
to clean up and keep an eye on me. Hours latet, my parents and 
brother come home. My uncle Jean has dozed off on the plastic- 
coveted sofa and noisily tries to unpeel himself from it. My Aunt 
Jacquie begins to boil some water as she retrieves some of the dried 
leaves Michelle brought for my mother. She softly sings a song that 
sounds like the ones she sings at church. Back from the hospital, 
Daddy brings my brother to bed and tucks him into his lower bunk. I 
close my eyes tight so he won’t discover that I’m still awake. 

The adults whisper as I struggle to eavesdrop. I hear my 
mother say, “Enfin! That is it. No more patties. Too crazy.” 

As my brother drifts off to sleep, he whispers, “No more Party 
Rice?” 


| 
| 
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CREOLE NOT ALLOWED HERE 


An interview with Jan Mapou, Haitian-Creole Advocate 


Jan Mapou, whose legal name is Jean-Marie Willer Denis, was born in the 
southern city of Les Cayes, Haiti. He is a published poet, playwright, columnist 
and short story writer. Mapou was jailed by the government of Duvalier (Papa Doc) 
in 1969 for promoting Haitian-Creole. He migrated to New York in 1972; he 
later moved to Florida in 1984. His bookstore, Libreri Mapou, located in the 
heart of Little Haiti, in Miami, is also a cultural center, the home of the artists of 
the well-known Sosyete Koukouy. 


Mapou was interviewed by MJ. Fievre, with Danielle Legros Georges, on 
December 17, 2011. 


M.J. FIEVRE: Jan Mapou, those who know you talk of you as the 
backbone of the Haitian culture in the Diaspora. You are the glue that 
keeps people together—particularly because you've been such an 
advocate of the Creole language. Would you tell me about the 
“Mouvman Kreyòl Ayisyen”—Haitian-Creole Movement—that you 
and your friends started in Haiti in 1965? 


JAN MAPOU: As a young man living in Haiti, I strongly believed that 
Haitian-Creole needed more attention. Those who did advocate the use 
of the language wete confronted with a lot of opposition. It was the 
mid-1960s, and most Haitians equaled Creole to pye pou/—chicken 
feet—which don't go on the table at Sunday dinners. “They were 
against an education system in Creole; they wanted to keep that 
“bastard language” out of the schools, stating that it was holding out 
people back. After all, they said, there was no propet spelling for it, no 
proper grammar, no dictionary. It's not even a language, they said. It's 
a “patois.” 


I wanted to prove them wrong. The language of a people is vital in 
their understanding of the world around them, vital in helping them 
prosper. In order for the Haitian students to fully grasp their history, 
their country, and their surroundings, to be able to think as Haitians, 
they needed to speak their own language. Their mother’s language. 
Yes, it was true: there weren’t any materials available in Creole, and one 
couldn’t condone a Haitian-Creole education if there weren’t textbooks 
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in that language. But something else was also true: if the Creole 
language was still at its embryonic stage, it was because the Haitian 
intellectuals and the government had not done their part. And that 
could be changed. 
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In 1965, at the Haitian-American Institute, some friends and I attended 
a conference led by Professor Pradel Pompilus, who had studied 
linguistics in La Sorbonne, France. Professor Pompilus strongly 
criticized the Haitian curriculum, which primarily focused on European 
history and French literature. Our students knew everything about 
French writers and poets and French culture, but if you were to ask 
them about Felix Mortiseau-Leroy, Emile Roumer, Emile Celestin- 
Megie, Frank Fouche or Frankétienne... they had a very limited 
knowledge or none at all of those Haitian literary figures. As for our 
historical heroes, most students would only be able to name Toussaint 
Louverture, Dessalines, Christophe and Petion. Professor Pompilus 
pointed out that Haiti was in need of an integral reform of its 
educational system; the curriculum should encourage young Haitians to 
love their country, to love themselves, and—above all!—appreciate 
their language and their culture. 


After this conference, we realized that what was missing was some kind 
of organization that would promote and defend the Haitian-Creole 
language and would produce materials in that language. A group of 
friends and I met at the house of Marie-Lucie Bayas, nicknamed 
Idalina, for a meeting on the subject. On December 18, 1965, the 
Haitian-Creole Movement started—with Henri-Claude Daniel (Jan 
Tanbou), Dr. Ernst Mirville (Pyè Banbou), Emile Jules (Pyè Legba, 
who presently lives in Lantana, Florida), myself (Jean-Marie Willer 
Denis or Jan Mapou) and several others. We were reborn under new 
names called “non vanyan.” 


FIEVRE: The Haitian-Creole Movement became an umbrella 
otganization for all those who advocated the use of Haitian-Creole and 
who defended the Creole culture. How would you desctibe the 
activities the group was involved in? 


MAPOU: Researchers and representatives from different disciplines 
joined our efforts in promoting both the Creole language and the 
Creole culture, which cannot be dissociated. Dr. Ernst Mirville 
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developed our plan of action: a neo-indigenist deeply rooted in the 
methods by which we reclaimed the culture of our people as our main 
source of inspiration. We also worked with musicians, singers, dancers, 
actors and even visual artists to promote and defend the Haitian culture 
and the Haitian language. There was an understanding between us and 
other organizations such as: the Lambi Club, Etoile Caraibes, the 
Gombo Club, Karako Bleu, and many other cultural organizations that 
aimed at defending the Haitian culture. 


Through several cultural presentations (dance shows, plays, songs) and 
classes, we taught our people where the Creole rhythms otiginated 
from and promoted Haitian folk culture. We gave them a new 
appreciation for Vodou, since our folklore rhythms, such as Ibo, Kongo, 
Nago, Dawomeyen, Yanvalou... all come from Vodou. We also embraced 
Haitian theater and educated the people on the different forms of 
theater, taking the Haitian Carnival as an example. We proved that our 
theater was as valid as Shakespearean theater, or that of Musset and 
Voltaire. Haitian life revolves around drama: just go to Marché-en-Bas 
and wait—soon a story emerges in front of your eyes. Lobéy! Zen! 
Deblozay! Two vendors start fighting; the crowd gathers; the police 
arrive... The actots and the audience explain what happened...That 
can last the whole day! By the same token, when there is a car accident 
on the street, it attracts the populace and everyone becomes an actot, 
patt of the action... Our life is a “live theater,” a theater “in vivo.” 


DANIELLE LEGROS GEORGES: You have been an advocate of 
the Creole language both in cultural and educational settings. You ate 
also a huge proponent ofit as a language of literature. Why? 


MAPOU: After attending Professor Pradel Pompilus" conference at 
the Haitian-American Institute, I came to understand that young 
Haitians needed to be educated in Creole—this was the only way for 
them to become well-rounded citizens. The current system had 
obviously failed them—millions of Haitian didn’t know how to read 
and write. 


After founding the Haitian-Creole Movement, however, I discovered 
that one of the arguments against the uses of the Creole language in the 
public offices and the schools revolved around the fact that texts 
written in Haitian-Creole were very spatse at the time. Upon the 
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realization that a stronger Creole literature would provide Creole with 
the respect it deserved, I became a proponent of it as a language of 
literature. 


It was a time when speaking or writing in Creole could get you labeled 
as a communist and sent to Fort Dimanche. But someone had to stand 
strong. The Haitian-Creole Movement— Etoile Caraibe, Caraco Bleu, 
the Lambi Club—all these organizations decided to defend the Creole 
language and use it as a tool for educating others; that meant 
supporting all those writing in Creole. 


FIEVRE: I believe that many writers soon joined the movement, 
eager to publish their work in Haitian-Creole. Tell me about it. 


MAPOU: Most poets met in Carrefour, at the Lambi Club, along with 
singers who performed in Haitian-Creole. A particular form of poetry, 
called wongòl, was born from these events in the 1960s. This poetry 
form has three or four pye, three of four lines. It goes ta-ta-ta-ta-ta / ta- 
ta-ta-ta-ta / ta-ta-ta-ta-ta/ ta-ta-ta-ta-ta-pa-w. You say three lines, and 
the fourth one carties a powerful message. And then the choir will 
sing a folkloric son called “wongòl.” This style of “pwezi andaki” 
(coded poetry) was created by a poet named Raoul Denis and another 
named Ti Tonton (Joe Tony), both members of Lanbi Klib. We started 
writing poetry, plays, short stories, novels; we published articles in 
Creole in newspapers and launched a radio program at one of the most 
popular radio stations in the country: Radio Caraibes. 


FIEVRE: How was the general public made aware of the movement? 


MAPOU: To encourage people—patticularly the youth—to take part 
in our activities, as I mentioned, we launched a radio talk show at 
Radio Caraibes. At first, the show, Emisyon Solèy, only lasted 15 
minutes. Before us, only one man had dared use something other than 
French at a radio station—his name was Zo (Theophile Salnave) and 
he aired commercials in Creole. In the 60s, radio hosts never spoke 
Creole unless they were interviewing peasants or vendors in the street. 
In 1965, Emisyon Solèy was the first cultural and literary show in Haitian- 
Creole. We spoke Creole, gave the news in Creole, invited guests who 
addressed the listeners in Creole and interviewed poets whose works 
Were in Creole. It was a novelty! Later on, Jean Dominique brought 
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Haitian-Creole to Radio Haiti, and soon the other radio stations 
followed. 


FIEVRE: I imagine people had a lot to learn from you—you wete 
studying at the Ethnology School of the University of Haiti then, and 
were well versed in Haiti's cultural life. Also, Radio Caraibes was 
already a very popular radio station then, wasn't it? 


MAPOU: Oh, yes! Particularly on Sunday mornings. From seven to 
eight o'clock, everyone was tuned in—in Port-au-Prince, in 
Duvalierville, outside the city. Everywhere. “The show became a 
sensation. First, it was original—people were happy to hear Creole, 
their language, spoken on the radio. But also, what contributed to the 
popularity of the show was the popularity of the bd+—lottery—at the 
time. Many were those who, having bought lottery tickets, awaited the 
announcements of the results, which were relayed on Radio Caraibes 
from Cuba and the Dominican Republic. On Sundays came the results 
for the Cuban and Dominican drawings. In the streets, you could see 
everyone walking around with a small battery-operated radio, 
expectant, while others milled around, selling tickets for the following 
day, yelling, “10-4-3, “50-15-10.” Our show was just before the 
drawing. So everybody was tuned, listening to the Emisyon Solèy of the 
Haitian-Creole Movement. And I really mean everybody—including 
the jandam, the police, and the Tonton Macoutes stationed at the 
National Palace. 


FIEVRE: The police and the Macoutes? I feel trouble coming... 
We're in the 1960s, and the government frowned on the use of 
Haitian-Creole. 


MAPOU: Haitian-Creole was the black sheep. It wasn't allowed in the 
schools, for instance. There were often signs that tead, “Creole NOT 
allowed on these premises.” As a student, if you dared disregard the 
sign, you faced severe corporal punishment. Only French was allowed. 
Can you imagine? A teacher grabbing you by the ear just because 
you've uttered a few words in Creole. One time, two students were 
fighting at my school, and amazed at their huge biceps, I whispered in 
Creole, “Those guys are mammoths.” I didn't realize the teacher was 
standing behind me. I spent the remainder of the day standing on one 
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foot in a corner; I was also ordered to write down the sentence, “I will 
not speak Creole” several thousand times. 


When I myself became a middle school teacher, the principal would go 
up and down the halls, making sure that instructors were not using 
Creole in the classrooms. It was a very tense situation. The ones in 
charge were forcing the hatred of Haitian-Creole upon the children. 
Even at recess, kids were not allowed to speak their native tongue. 


FIEVRE: So your radio show obviously angered some people. What 
happened? 


MAPOU: On April 3rd, 1969, with a group of friends, students from 
the School of Ethnology and members of the Creole Mouvement, we 
decided to drive to Cap-Haitien in the Northern part of the country to 
research the differences in the Creole spoken there. We wanted to 
understand why certain English words are found in the northern 
Creole, and why the accent thete is different. On April 6, upon my 
return in Port-au-Prince, as the person in charge of the programming, I 
spent the whole night preparing the show for the next day, transcribing 
interviews, putting together everybody’s notes. On that Easter Sunday 
morning, we shared our findings with the listeners of Emisyon Solèy, and 
it was truly a beautiful reportage. In the background was playing “Cité 
du Cap-Haitien,” the song by Septentrional. 


The show had just ended at eight—the musical segment that concluded 
it every weekend was already playing—when I heard a brawl outside. 
People were running, others were yelling, car doors were banging. I was 
still in the studio when Dr. Mirville said, “Mapou, there are Macoutes 
in the yard. They’re everywhere.” I looked out the window, and it was a 
sea of green uniforms, dark glasses and heavy machine guns. 


Next, we heard heavy steps on the stairs, and soon a group of 
Macoutes emerged in the cabin. “What ate you doing here?” one of 
them asked. I told him about our weekly radio show. When he asked 
me for my name, I said, “I’m Jan Mapou.” He lunged a .45 revolver 
against my cheek. I heard a click. “Give me your real name, you 
bastard,” he said. I gave him my real name, told him the Denis family 
was from Les Cayes. He grunted something about Haitian-Creole being 
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spoken on the air and that we were communists talking against the 
government. 


FIEVRE: Who else was artested on that day? 


MAPOU: Twelve of us wete loaded on that Jeep. They took everyone 
they found, except for the two young women who wete with us at the 
station. Six of us were members of the Haitian-Creole Movement, 
Three others were curious bystanders who’d come to watch us do the 
show. One man had stopped by to get music dedicated to his daughter 
on her birthday. Another was a pastor whose radio show was 
scheduled to be aired that morning. Another one was the tech, the 
“operator.” The last was a young man who lived next door to Radio 
Caraibes and was on his way home. This one had a scholarship to go to 
Germany the next day. He lost it. When the radio station director, Mr. 
Brown, tried to intervene, they pushed him back, telling him to mind 
his own business. 


Somehow all twelve of us fit in the vehicle. My legs wete hanging out 
of the Jeep. The Macoutes, holding their gigantic machine guns, took 
us to Fort Dimanche and threw us in a cell. No questioning. No 
reading of the accusations. 


FIEVRE: So you wete jailed by the government of Papa Doc just for 
promoting Haitian-Creole? I’m afraid to imagine what you went 
through... 


MAPOU: For days we remained in that cell. No counsel. No judge. 
Some of us got sick. Some only remained in Fort Dimanche for two ot 
three weeks. I had no friend in the government, so they kept me locked 
up for more than four months. Dr. Mirville was kept for six months. 
He was the last one to be released. I think it’s a miracle we are even 
alive today. 


I am a believer; a Catholic. I believe in the power of Sainte Claire. Asa 
teenager, I often went to Matchand-Dessalines with my cousin. Evety 
year, on August 13, I joined the celebration of the Feast of Sainte 
Claire and listened to the numerous stories of her miracles. On August 
12, 1969, in Fort Dimanche, I spent the whole night praying to Saint 
Claire. “Sainte Claire,” please help me.” 
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Believe me or not—on August 13, at exactly noon, an officer (Delva) 
and two other police officers (Plop-Plop and Louis) opened up my cell. 
A voice asked, “Who is Willer Denis?” I stood up and identified 
myself. “Come with me,” the officer said. “The President said we 
should let you go.” At the lobby of the Fort Dimanche building (“salle 
de gardé”), Officer Delva said to me: “Go home, young man. You are 
lucky you made it alive. For your own good, don't you tell anybody 
what you saw or heard in this place.” He never told me why I'd gotten 
arrested in the first place. 


After trying several times to get a visa to migrate to the U.S., finally, on 
December 8, 1971, I was on a plane for New York. 


LEGROS GEORGES: How do you see Creole and French differing 
as literary tools, beyond how they operate within the political and 
socio-economic contexts of Haiti? Are there things in Creole that can’t 
be said in French? 


MAPOU: There’s no denying it—one’s first language is the best 
education tool. UNESCO experts recognize this fact; that's why we 
celebrate International Mother Language Day. Whether you’re dealing 
with children or adults, the use of the mother tongue is the most 
effective tool for their education and is, in fact, necessary to a society 
on all levels. 


Now—some say that there are scientific words in English and French 
that do not have their equivalent in Creole. The same is true in many 
languages; yet they’re still fully acknowledged as languages. In scientific 
French, there are many loanwords from English; there are also many 
hyphenated words used to translate English words. And vice-versa. 


Maybe the detractors of the use of Creole in the various scientific fields 
should listen to Dr. Angelo Gousse on his Sunday’s talk show. Every 
week (for more than 2 years now), this medical doctor discusses the 
field of urology. When he talks about prostate cancer, for instance, he 
never uses French words. He speaks Creole. Loud and clear. So clear, 
in fact, that even those who don’t speak Creole will understand. Never 
does he rely on English terms to communicate with his listenets. Yet 
everyone understands what he’s saying. The Haitian Association of 
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Medical Doctors also has a talk show in Miami—these professionals 
cover all kinds of topics, discuss all kinds of diseases. They address 
their audience in nothing else but Creole. 


In Creole, if a word doesn’t exist, it’s easily made up. The new word 
comes out naturally, and every Creole speaker grasps its meaning. Also, 
one thing that makes Creole very easy to use is the fact that whenever 
there’s no word for something, the Creole language simply uses the 
definition in lieu of the actual term. 


LEGROS GEORGES: Does Creole carry a different cosmology than 
French? 


MAPOU: Ninety petcent of the Creole vocabulary comes from 
French, which is understandable, when we consider the origins of the 
Creole language. The study of the times of slavery and French 
colonialism—three centuries of itl—shows a need for the slaves to 
properly communicate with their masters. The slaves needed to 
understand their masters as a way to follow directions properly, thus 
avoiding physical abuse. They listened to the French sounds and 
included French words in their own vocabulary, sometimes mixing the 
new words with those of their African languages. That's how Creole 
came to be. Some Spanish words were also included. Native 
American, Portuguese, and English words as well. African slaves also 
needed to understand each other, as they often came from different 
tribes and spoke different dialects. They made up words, mixing 
different dialects; these words also became part of Creole. 


Creole and French are very different languages, however. Today’s 
Creole language has its own vocabulary and even its own alphabet. 
There are letters that exist in French and do not exist in Creole. The 
letter /c/ for instance doesn’t exist in Creole. The letter /k/ is used 
instead. In French, in order to get the /k/ sound, you can use /c/,/q/; 
/qu/, ot /ch/. In Creole, we only have the one / k/. The letter C is 
only found in a combination /ch/or /f/. As in chef. 


At a structural level, the Creole alphabet is phonetic. In Creole, the 
nasal [e(n)], for instance, is always written “en,” no matter the word. In 
French, however, that same sound can be spelled in numerous ways, 
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including “ain” (pain), “in” (moulin), “ein” (sein), and so on. In 
French, you have multiple ways to write down a sound because French 
uses an etymological spelling; the spelling of the word depends on its 
roots—Latin or Greek. Which explains why French is such a complex 
language and why educating people in Haiti—people who do not speak 
French as a first language—has been so difficult. Most Haitian students 
do not speak French at home; they have a hard time communicating. 


Creole remains the first language of the majority; it is spoken fluently 
by all. 


The Creole language has its own structural form, its own grammar, its 
own sayings, expressions and proverbs. The orthography was more or 
less stabilized in September 1979, when a group of researchers— 
GREKA (Gwoup Rechèch sou Kreyòl Ayisyen)—presented an official 
orthography to the Haitian Congress. 


LEGROS GEORGES: Does Creole carry a different aesthetic 
sensibility? 


MAPOU: All languages carry their own esthetic sensibility. What is 
special about Creole is the way the language itself brings you back to 
your roots. One word—and your mind’s eye sees it all: the Vodou 
ceremony, the singing of the women dressed in white, the papa and his 
baton. Zaka and his hba/fò. The sensibility comes from the fact that the 
topics, the images, the sounds, the symbols, all resonate with the reality 
at home. Creole makes Haitians vibrate; that’s why our literature needs 
to be in Creole. You might be deeply moved by literature in French, 
but not as much as a French-speaking reader would be—and also not 
as much as you would be touched by a text in Creole. 


We should also consider the fact that certain literary forms have a 
deeper emotional appeal for certain groups of readers. As a teader— 
what touches you the most? Is it a French sonnet or an Alexandrine? 
Or is it a areyito by Emile Celestin Megie involving a dialogue between 
the poet and someone else? Maybe a /bweyans, an ode to nature, ot to an 
individual, a place, an object. Haitians have a special affinity for the 
wing-rwing style, reminiscent of our oral tradition, when a caricature is 
drawn. Or a fantasy style to tease someone or some political leaders... 


Anatol monte sou tol 
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L'al keyi korosòl, 
Yon gèp panyòl, 
Mòde I’ nan dyòl. 


Some forms of poetry ate typical to the Haitian audience; they are not 
found in other languages. In Haiti, the wongdl, a three/four-line poem, 
might bring to mind the Chinese haiku. We can’t call these poems 
haikus, however, because although the form might be slightly similar, 
the goal is different: the last few syllables contain a message, a zwing. 
The wongòl is outs; it resonates mostly with Haitians. The form first 
emerged with poet Raoul Denis at the Lambi Club in the 1960s, duting 
the Macoutes’ reign of terror. These short poems, an daki, were 
included at the end of songs’ couplets. The choral would sing, and 
suddenly the poet would speak three lines of poetry, zwing! The wongòl 
catties a sensibility that is typically Haitian. 


Haitian literature has its roots in an environment that is better 
undetstood by Haitian people—in the /akou, where little boys run 
batefoot on the earth, almost naked, and the girls in short skirts play 
with marbles and toupi, and gather mangos and kenèp. The Creole 
sensibility comes from this way of life that is ours. The other day, a 
poet told me, “Mapou, I don't get this. I've been in the U.S. for fifteen 
years now, and yet, whenever I dream, I do so in Creole. I dream about 
Les Cayes in Haiti, about the savannah there, about the sea and the 
people who live by the watet. My subconscious brings me back in 
time—1 am a child again, going to school in Haiti.” I told him, “Your 
country will always be part of you. Your language will always be part of 
you. Nothing can uproot your culture from within you. When you fall 
asleep, dreams awaken the true you, bring you back to your roots, to 
your culture.” I told him, “When you wake up in the morning after 
such powerful dreams, grab your pencil and get to work. Because that’s 
where the sensibility will come from.” 


LEGROS GEORGES: Have you ever considered writing in English? 


MAPOU: I do have a poem in English about the Haitian flag. It was 
wtitten five years ago, upon the request of a school celebrating Flag 
Day. I also write in French—upon request. One of my poems in 
French is on the wall of Le P’Tit Resto, written in the context of 
National Poetry Month. I don’t usually write in English and French, 
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howevet. My inspiration comes in Creole. Paul Laraque, the Director 
of the Haitian Writers Organization in Haiti, listed me once as the only 
Haitian author writing exclusively in Creole. At the time, it was true. 
My literary work was exclusively in Creole, until I moved to Florida and 
the requests came for English and French poems. I did write some 
articles in French for Le Nouveau Monde, but under a pen name, Ti Jean. 
I also wrote articles in French for a magazine titled Le Football Haitien— 
still under a pen name. 


Anything signed by Jan Mapou, however, was in Creole. There’s a 
reason for this—I’m usually addressing an audience whose first 
language is Creole. My family, my friends, my compatriots—they are 
Creole speakers. There are the ones I want to touch. I don't mind 
having my texts translated—enlarging my scope. Morisseau-Leroy 
stuck to Creole; later he was translated in many languages. The same 
can be said about Franketienne, Dany Laferriere, and Edwidge 
Danticat, whose texts are available in many languages. Once your work 
becomes universal, it doesn’t matter which language it’s originally 
written in—someone will just translate it. 


FIEVRE: You were forced to migrate to New York in 1972. But this 
certainly wasn’t the end of the Creole Movement. 


MAPOU: In New York, I found out that Creole was taboo within the 
Haitian community. Most Haitian immigrants, in an effort to rapidly 
assimilate, rejected both their culture and their language. It was very 
frustrating to realize that many of our Haitian kids in New York were 
unable to communicate with visiting grandparents, for instance. The 
children didn’t speak Creole, and Grandma didn’t speak English: 
strangers under the same roof. I couldn’t understand why a Haitian 
family wouldn’t at least teach the basics of the language to their 
children. When I mentioned it to the parents, they said, “That bastard 
language? Why would I teach it to my child?” This both intrigued and 
upset me. I contacted some Haitian New Yorkers who might be 
interested in continuing the Haitian-Creole movement that we had 
started in Haiti in 1965. 


FIEVRE: So you founded Sosyete Koukouy of New York, a Haitian, 
multi-disciplinary arts company committed to preserving the Haitian 
culture traditions and rituals. 


ti 
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MAPOU: Sosyete Koukouy stands for Society of Fireflies. We bring 
the light of culture in our country's datkness. Its immediate mission is 
to build bridges and increase dialogue and understanding between 
ethnic groups. We presented many wonderful plays, such as Tatalolo 
Anba Tondl, Bouki nan Nouyòk, at the Clara Barton Auditorium in 
Brooklyn and in Queens. They conveyed the message: Haitians should 
be proud of their roots, of their culture, of their identity, of their 
language. We hosted book signings and poetty nights in Creole. 


In 1984, when I moved to Miami for my job, I brought the movement 
with me to Florida. Other members like Kaptenn Koukouwouj 
(Emmanuel Eugène) brought it to Canada. Others, like Pascale Millien, 
brought it to Connecticut. Jean Dorcelly Dede went back to Haiti and 
continued the movement there, in the area of Santo, Port-au-Prince. 
Gary Daniel opened a branch in Tampa Bay and Max Manigat took 
over the branch in New York. So Sosyete Koukouy currently has 
chaptets in Canada, Connecticut, New York, Tampa Bay, Miami, 
Homestead and Haiti. Our mission temains the same: promote and 
defend the Haitian-Creole language and Haitian culture; produce 
materials in Haitian-Creole, and encourage the people to like and 
respect their language. 


LEGROS GEORGES: Would you discuss collaboration with other 
Creole-writing poets? Have you worked with FML, Jean-Claude 
Martineau, Frankétienne? 


MAPOU: Collaboration is quite extensive. As an ofganization, 
Sosyete Koukouy includes numerous poets amongst its members—not 
only in Miami, but also in Connecticut, in New Jersey, in Canada and 
Haiti as well. The majority of the members are writers—poets, prose 
writers, and playwrights. The writers of Sosyete Koukouy tegard me as 
an elder; they respect me and often seek my advice. My editing skills 
are often requested and I encourage these writers to look deepet, 
within themselves, for the true reasons pushing them to write. I teach 
them to show, not tell, and to give layets to their texts. I explain to 
them that images, symbols, and metaphors work better than including 
real names in a poem, for instance. Many writers, in Miami and other 
parts of the globe, seek my expertise. 
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As a writer for Haiti Observateur in the early 1980s and later for Haiti en 
Marche in 1987, I wrote countless articles about various Haiti-related 
topics. Many of these articles were about poetry and many poets still 
use them as guidelines to sharpen their poetic style. Poets are 
particularly intrigued by the articles I wrote about pwezigram, and they 
often contact me for more guidance. The zwiz style is also of interest to 
many writers, along with sacred poetry—Vodou poems. I get many 
calls and visits about wongd/ and what it takes to perfect this form of 
poetry. Jean Dorcely Dede, in charge of Sosyete Koukouy in Haiti has 
written many wongò/ poems under my guidance. I prefaced a book by 
Josaphat-Robert Large (Pè Sèt). Locally, there's Lochard Noel, whose 
work I used to read and comment on before publication. Wanègès 
(Yvette Leroy) are also collaborators. Kiki Wainwright and I exchange 
poems and other literary work all the time. I write a lot of musicals— 
what we call “all-inclusive theater” in Creole (Teyat total). These plays 
include music, along with poetic monologues and dialogues. Kiki and I 
collaborate on many plays, as Kiki’s forte is the writing of lyrical 
poetry. He brings music and rhythm to the plays. 


When I lived in New York, Jean-Claude Martino lived in Boston. We 
worked very closely. When I produced my play, Tata Lolo, Martino 
agreed to perform in it and his poem, “Flè Dizè,” was included in it. I 
edited his first book of poetry, you know. We still have a very good 
relationship. 


I maintain an open literary dialogue with Dr. Ernst Mirville and Jean 
Dorcelly Dede, in Haiti. I used to be in touch with Tiwawa Boulo, a 
formidable poet who passed away recently. I have read all of his 
original manuscripts, all of his wongò/ poems. I'm also in touch with 
Emile Celestin-Megie, one of the greatest Creole poets; whom I 
consider to be one of the fathers of Haitian-Creole. He wrote 
thousands of Creole articles in the ONEC, ONNAC newspaper and Le 
Petit Samedi Soir. He’s written and published Creole poems in different 
forms—sonnet, Alexandrine. Even though he’s now blind, and lives in 
Jacksonville , Florida, he’s developed a new form called anyezos, which 
is a kind of pwezigram but with two voices. 


Most people don’t know that I’ve edited many works by Felix 
Morisseau-Leroy. I spent a few months proofreading and editing his 
book, Vi/ Bonè, before publication. He asked me for my help because 
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he'd spent so much time in Africa that he wasn't sure that his Creole 
vocabulary was still “up to date.” The Creole language had undetgone 
many changes since he'd left the American continent. I consider FML 
the father of all Haitian poets of this generation. Sosyete Koukouy was 
vety affected by his passing. Pantaleon Guilbaud, Marcel Alexis, 
Yolande Thomas, and I were his closest friends during his last days at 
the nursing home. 


I haven’t worked directly with Frankétienne. At the Caleb Center, in 
Miami, Sosyete Koukouy did produce his play, Pelen Tèt, in which he 
played the part of Latour (Polidò). We also facilitated two book 
signings at Libreri Mapou. Frankétienne and Jean-Claude Fignolé ate 
the founders of Spiralism, a school of literature in Haiti. Frankétienne’s 
poems ate very complex—some might even say convoluted—but his 
plays are very direct. I love his style. I love the play Pelen Tèt. One time, 
in Haiti, after Pèlen Tèt was performed, a flash manifestation formed 
outside the theater and a protest ensued against those in power. This 
goes to show you the power of Frankétienne’s writing. The power of 
the Creole language. I visited his house in Port-au-Prince and was 
amazed to discover that he’s also an exquisite painter. His house is a 
real museum. 


Thete’s definitely collaboration between other poets and me. Sosyete 
Koukouy is presently working on the publication of the third volume 
of Pawòl Kreyòl, a literary review that includes many articles about the 
direction that Creole literature is taking nowadays. 


FIEVRE: I’m sure that Creole has made huge progress since 1965. 
Tell me about that. 


MAPOU: Since 1965, formidable changes have taken place. In the late 
1970s, the Haitian government, seeking to establish an official Creole 
orthography, enrolled the help of professional linguists who organized 
themselves under the name of GREKA (Gwoup Rechéch sou Kreyol 
Ayisyen). These linguists believed that the Creole language already had 
its own grammar and lexicon—it had everything a language needed. It 
was up to the linguists to discover and enunciate the rules of that 
grammar. It became obvious that those who stated that Creole wasn’t 4 
language because it had no grammar were wrong; the grammar exists 
within the language. You say, “I’m eating today.” You can’t say, 
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“Eating am today I,” can you? The grammar was there all along. All it 
would take was to agree on a standard position of the words. 


Some intellectuals believed that we should stick to an etymological 
spelling, since 90% of Creole words came from the French. This way, 
we, Haitians, would be closer to the French... But it created something 
very messy. Ultimately, GREKA proposed a standardized system to 
help resolve the orthography situation. In September 1979, the 
proposed orthography was approved by the Haitian Congress. It was a 
first and giant step. The spelling was still not set in stone; it wasn’t 
petfect, but it was a good starting point. 

Today, in Haiti, the Constitution of 1987 recognizes Haitian-Creole as 
one of the official languages. We don’t have anything against French; 
French is a language that is universal and very literary. Personally, I 
love it. But it remains an inherited language. The language of my 
father and mother is Creole. No question about it. Whatever I say in 
Creole, other Haitians around me will understand. Kreyòl pak, Kreyòl 
konprann. It's our best communication tool. The fact that the 
Constitution of 1987 recognizes the language is a victory. 


Creole has entered our schools in Haiti. With a program entitled Lekò/ 
Fondamantal, the children start off learning in their native tongue and 
ate later exposed to French. When taking the state exams, you’re 
allowed to work on certain topics in Creole. Essays, for instance, can 
be written in Creole, which would have created a scandal in the past. 
In France as well, students are allowed to use Creole from Martinique 
ot Guadeloupe—which is the result of the impact of the Haitian- 
Creole language. In Miami, Creole is the third official language after 
English and Spanish. Most of local government materials are translated 
into Creole. Creole is one of the official languages in New York. 


The government, in conjunction with the State University of Haiti, is 
now working on putting into place a Creole Academy, which would 
allow for the simplification of the language, and encourage research 
and creativity. 


Most political figures in Haiti address the nation in Creole now. 
Francois Duvalier would never have allowed the membets of the 
Senate to exptess themselves in anything other than French. Now, 
when the people protest in the streets, they do it in Creole. The graffiti 
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on Port-au-Prince walls are in Creole. At the State University of Haiti 
> 
students study Creole. 


FIEVRE: What about on an international level? 


MAPOU: Oh, many American and French universities offer Creole 
studies. Kansas University has published the most complete Creole 
dictionary edited by Bryan Freeman. Indiana University has published 
many Creole grammar textbooks and dictionaries; they have an 
institute that studies the language. Boston University also offers Creole 
studies. FIU (Florida International University) and Miami Dade 
College have classes in Kreyòl. All these schools and universities are so 
interested in the Creole language that they often send students to do 
internships in Haiti and deepen their understanding of Creole. 


You wouldn’t believe how often I am contacted by people who want to 
learn the language. Last year, fifty students from different states 
travelled to Miami to research Haitian culture and language. They spent 
three days at the Mapou Cultural Center reading books about Creole, 
Vodou and Haitian Literature. People are interested in learning about 
our culture, our history, our language, and our religion. In the 1980s, 
other nations saw us as savages; we were associated with AIDS and 
people were denigrated because of Vodou. Many of the stigmata still 
exist, but they have weakened, thanks to the work of community 
leaders via an education in Haitian-Creole. 


Creole is now considered an official language by UNESCO, a branch 
of the United Nations. When Pope Jean XXIII visited Haiti in the 
1980s, he learned a few Haitian-Creole words before landing at the 
Port-au-Prince airport. The phonetic aspect of the language made it 
easy for him to pronounce these words. If the Pope speaks Creole, and 
he’s a representative of God, I’m sure even God speaks Creole. (He 
laughs). We, Haitians, talk to God in Creole when in difficulty: “Papa 
Bondye, sove m’.” We chat in Creole. We make love in Creole. That 
language is an integral part of our lives—as a people. 


There’s still a lot of discrimination against Haitian-Creole, both in Haiti 
and abroad—most of it coming from Haitians themselves. In Haiti, 
many believe that you're only an intellectual if you speak proper 
French. If you speak French, you're special; you've climbed the ladder; 
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you'te no longer lower class. This way of thinking doesn't change with 
immigration. In the Diaspora, many ate those who advocate a total 
immersion, who only want their children to speak English. This is a 
mistake. How will a kid understand his roots, the symbols inherent to 
his identity, if he doesn’t speak the language of his parents? 
Fortunately, things are changing right now. I believe that the new 
generation will more readily embrace Haitian-Creole as their own. 


LEGROS GEORGES: Do you recall your first Creole poem, and the 
context in which it was written? 


MAPOU: The first poem I ever wrote was addressed to my mother. It 
was 1968 and Sosyete Koukouy had organized a poetry contest on the 
theme of motherhood; the best pieces would be published in our first 
anthology. I didn’t consider myself a poet just yet, but at the insistence 
of the other members, I decided to write a piece about my mother. The 
thing is, though—many women have raised me. Only when I was 57 
did I meet my biological mother. After giving birth to me in Haiti, she 
moved back to Cuba, where she was born and raised, leaving me with 
my paternal grandmother, Grann Moyiz. A few years after the passing 
of Grann Moyiz, my father got remarried. I was a teenager then, and 
my step-mother started taking care of me, becoming yet another 
mother to me which is another story of my life. 


The poem, “Soufrans youn Pitit,” was addressed to my grandmother, 
who died of Alzheimer’s disease. At the time—in the 1950s and 
1960s—people in Les Cayes, Haiti, didn’t know much about the 
disease; they thought Grandma was crazy. She became forgetful and 
very agitated; she often packed her belongings in plastic bags and 
threatened to leave the house. She was put on watch and often had to 
be restrained, by the family, by the neighbors. I didn’t know then that 
she was suffering from a disease called Alzheimet’s. I, myself, thought 
she was ctazy. One day, after a particular violent episode, she had to be 
bound to a chair and transported to the hospital. That same night, she 
passed away. Whenever I think about Grann Moyiz, I still cry over the 
last few years of her life, and over her sudden death. 


The poem, written before the language was codified, is about the 
emptiness left by my Grann Moyiz. It was included in Sosyete 
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Koukouy’s anthology in 1968, but also in 1974, in my first book of 
poetry, titled Bajou Kasé. 


I remember I was crying over the paper: 


SOUFRANS YOUN PITIT 


Manman kote-ou, kote-ou manman 
Depi mwen ti katkat m' ap rele-ou 
Depi mwen ti Zobrit m' ap soufri 
Manmit kote-ou, kote-ou ti cheri mwen 


Manman, w' ale nèt; mezanmi! 

' M' ap chache-w nèt ou disparèt! 
Chache-w toupatou, adye Bon Dye! 

Sou tout bitasyon, nan tout peyi. 


Ou te soufri anpil, yo di mwen 
Anpil ou te kriye kriye kou ti bebe 
Lòt ti katkat, san kazak, san kanson 
Zo ak po, se latristès marinèt 


Manman kote-w, kote-w cheri 
Si ou te la, m' ta karese-ou 
Si ou te la, ou ta dòlote mouin 
Ti karès manman, se bibon konsolasyon pitit 


Vini Manmit, vini non, tanpri 
Fè piti gason-ou ouè-ou 
Onè-ou, youn sèl foua, Man-an... 
Souple, koute priyè pitit ou 
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FIEVRE: Everything you write under the name Jan Mapou is in 
Haitian-Creole. You write a special type of poetry—pwezigram. How 
would you describe it? 


MAPOU: I started writing pwezigram in the 1980s while in exile in 
New York. The political situation in Haiti was still marked by violence. 
The government was still persecuting writers and poets, who were 
afraid to write and were maintained in a state of paranoia; even friends 
and family members couldn’t be trusted not to report literary activities 
to the Macoutes. If politically oriented literature was found on a street, 
everyone on that street risked being arrested and brutalized and killed 
at the jail. Writers started masking their messages behind convoluted 
forms of poetry. They were writing in “daki” (coded language). In the 
meantime, in the United States, a new appreciation for the freedom of 
speech was growing. I decided to wn-mask these messages, to free 
them from their cocoon, put them into a new form and send them 
back to these poets in Haiti. 


Poems written by Haitians overseas couldn’t be censored. So I did the 
blunt talking for those writers whose mouths were gagged by the 
Macoutes. The form is very similar to that of a telegram. That’s why I 
call it a pwexigram—a poem-gram. I dissect your poem and send it back 
to you as a telegram. It’s a kind of poetic dialogue. Many other poets 
adopted this form while Baby Doc was still in power. 


LEGROS GEORGES: The pyezigram is an interesting construction. 
You decoded the poems of other writers, who were writing an daki in 
Haiti. Would you speak more about this? Whose work did you 
decode? Did anything surprise you in this enterprise? What did those 
writers think of your uncoded messages? 


MAPOU: The pwezigram poems were well received by the original 
writers. Maurice Jean-Baptiste is one of those who sent me a thank-you 
note after reading the one addressed to him. He replied vehemently, 
“Wi, Mapou.... Fòk kabrit la kòche. Sètase”” The writers got the message, 
and proved it to me in letters back to me. Emile Celestin Megie from 
his castle in Marigot made copies and passed them along to friends and 
family members. In the second edition of the book, I published all the 
letters that I received from these writers. The poets were thrilled when 
they realized I had perfectly understood their messages an daki, at a 
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time when the government was on a witch hunt. In the 1960s, young 
men were being atrested by the Macoutes just for hanging out together, 
Never to be heard from again, perhaps. A militant could leave 
pamphlets in the street and cause everyone on that street to get 
arrested. While I was in Fort Dimanche, I met a fourteen-year-old boy 
from Arcahaie. He’d gotten arrested simply for being a stranger. An 
eleven-year-old in Forth Dimanche! The situation was terrible. It was 
no joke. 


The Americans were using Duvalier as their pawn to identify young 
men with socialist tendencies and eliminate them as soon as possible; 
they feared Haiti would become the new Cuba in the Caribbean, 
Many young men wete, in fact, conducting serious “communist 
activities.” They really believed in the communist ideology and were 
taking it upon themselves to help the country get tid of Duvalier’s 
dictatorship. Some of them went to Cuba. Other traveled to Mexico, 
Others went to East Germany. Some of them went to the Soviet 
Union. The CIA, who had infiltrated the whole area, including Haiti, 
was watching these young men and women very closely. They arrested 
them: at the airport, as soon as they returned. They usually also arrested 
the rest of the family. Everyone lived in fear. 


You know, when I left Haiti for New York, I kept thinking about the 
fate of those writers I left behind—those who kept on writing despite 
the threats made against intellectuals. They knew they could get 
arrested at any time. Yet they kept pushing for the use of Haitian- 
Creole; they never ceased to organize Creole conferences and 
continued writing in Creole and promoting Haitian culture. Namely the 
the membets of ASCONA: Togitam, Frankétienne, Jean Dominique... 
In fact, Henty-Claude Daniel (Jan Tanbou), one of the founders of 
the Haitian-Creole Mouvement, was later killed in Fort Dimanche. 


I sent pwezigrams to Emile-Celestin Megie, to Pastor Maurice Jean- 
Baptiste, and to many others. In my poems, I rephrased the messages 
found in their poems, warned them against the Macoutes, and shared my 
own ideas about the situation in Haiti. The message I got from them, I 
interpreted it, explained it, and also sent a reply. A pwezigram is not a 
translation—it’s an interpretation based on the circumstances of these 
writers in Haiti. All the original poems—the ones my pwexigrams ate 
based on—are located in my personal library. 
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The first pwezigrams were published in the early 1980s. At first, I was 
the only one using the form. Later on, some other poets adopted the 
same style, including Emmanuel Eugene, Kesler Brezault, who live in 
Canada. Kiki Wainwright also writes poems that are heavily dialogue- 
based, reminiscent of pwezigram. These poems are not based on other 
poems an daki, however. They are simply direct dialogues between two 
speakers, sometimes between the poet himself and another person. 
Kiki has one in which he addresses Haiti. Keslerbrezo also writes 
poems in dialogue. Those are mostly /omeyansgram—odes in dialogues 
or Togiram (Areyitos) 


These modern poems do not necessarily relate to politics. They might 
be socially-oriented or even sentimental. You can use pwezigrams in any 
circumstance—it’s a dialogue. In the 1980s the topic was politics. But 
now it can be nature, love, anything. As a matter of fact, I spent three 
months exchanging pwezigrams with an anonymous poet. Several 
poems every day. The lady seemed to know who I was, and her poems 
addressed topics I’d written about, although not an daki. My own 
poems would be a request for her to reveal her identity. I considered 
her the “unknown lover”...One day she simply disappeared. I never 
found out who she was. Never heard from her since. 


LEGROS GEORGES: How did you send the poems back? Wouldn’t 
receipt of these “new” and political messages endanger the recipients? 


MAPOU: Yes, it was dangerous, but the poets’ burning desire was for 
someone to get the message they were trying to send; they were willing 
to deal with the risks, and it fell upon me to show them that the 
message wasn’t lost. 


My own poems were sent to them in two ways. First, through Haiti 
Observateur, which was well read at the time, the one newspaper by the 
Opposition to reach Haiti. As a member of the staff, I published 
excerpts from my book of pwezigram. I sometimes also printed these 
excerpts and smuggled them with friends traveling to Haiti. Everyone 
to whom the book was addressed got copies of it. According to Dr. 
Ernst Mirville, when the book became difficult to find, the members of 


the Haitian-Creole Movement made copies of it and shared it among 
them. 
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LEGROS GEORGES: As a bookstore owner, you have a large library 
of Haitian texts. Who ate the Haitian poets whose wotk deserves 
attention, in your opinion? 


MAPOU: In Haitian literature, there are two literary cutrents. The 
“classical” poets include writers like Roumer, Briere, Laraque, and 
Motisseau-Leroy. L. Trouillot, G. Castera, Frankétienne, along with 
members of a new generation including Kiki Wainwtight, Manno 
Eugene, Michel-Ange Hyppolite, Frantz Benjamin, Wanègès, Andre 
Fouad, Lochard Noel... can be considered “modern” poets. A self- 
respecting poet, one who does solid research and reads actively, should 
be open to everything. Once you're well-read, it's easier to decide for 
yourself what body of wotk deserves your attention. I personally love 
anthologies, as they offer an array of poets. Editors classify these poets 
too—“This one is a realist; this one a surrealist; this one a spiralist or 
surplus-realist.” Speaking of suplus-realism, I highly recommend St. 
John Kauss. He has an amazing imagination. A great poet (writing in 
French). 


FIEVRE: Tell us about Sosyete Koukouy in Miami. 


MAPOU: Sosyete Koukouy has become a bridge between our 
community and the others. We were able to gain some respect from 
others because they could get to know us. The Haitians within the 
community are also encouraged to become mote creative and more 
productive in Creole. Sosyete Koukouy often presents plays at the 
Miami-Dade County Auditorium, the Gusman Center for the 
Performing Arts, and the Joseph Caleb Center Auditorium. Many 
foreigners come to these events, particularly since we offer 
simultaneous translations. The play might be in Creole, but it is 
translated right away for the audience. That’s a beautiful thing! We 
recently presented Met Lawouze, an inspiration of the Jacques 
Rouman’s novel Gouverneurs de la Rosée (Masters of the Den) at the Miami- 
Dade County auditorium. The foreigners were the most excited; they 
could not only see the play, they could also understand it. This opened 
a new door into our culture and allowed for non-Haitians to 
understand us better. 
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Sosyete Koukouy hosts two radio programs on education and culture 
on WLRN Public Radio on Fridays 9-10 PM and on Radio Mega on 
Sundays 8-9:00AM. We have just published Pawòl Kreyòl, Vol. 1 and 
Vol. 2 with the collaboration of the members of Sosyete Koukouy. 
Pawòl Kreyòl is the first revi které in the Haitian-Creole literature. 


LEGROS GEORGES: What is your poetic work now? What ate 
your themes, visions? 


MAPOU: I mostly focus on theater today. My plays always include 
poetic dialogues and monologues—sonnets, Alexandrines. Poetry and 
music. My plays ate teyat total (the type called Musical), a style 
established by Robert Beauduy (lokobasiye) in the 1960s. 


LEGROS GEORGES: How do you see Creole literature, poetry in 
particular, moving into the twenty-first century? 


MAPOU: We need to define Creole poetry, along with its trajectory. 
We need to focus on questions such as: What poetic forms are 
appropriate for the Creole language? French or American forms? Or 
do we have our own forms? 


Some poets have already started pondering the foundations of Creole 
poetry—and what makes it different from other kinds of poetry. 
Michel-Ange Hyppolite, koukouy from Canada published a book on 
poetry outlining most of the form already in use; Dr. Ernst Mirville 
gives some guidance in RECHÈCH; in Pè Sèt of Jozaphat Large I gave 
some great ideas on the the direction of the Creole poetry. Frantz 
Benjamin, who lives in Canada, is one of the greatest Haitian poets of 
our time. He's the author of Tan Lapli. He uses the pwezigram style on 
CD. He underlines the beauty and richness of Haitian poetry. 


The beauty of Creole poetry is all around us—in the peristile, in the 
Vodou rites and rhythms, in the carnival, in the konbit, in everyday 
chats, in the samba and the raras, in our krik-krak, tim-tim bwa chèch, in 
the mache, in the day-to-day of Haitian life... That's where we find our 
poetry. 


Jan Mapou has received several recognitions from the City of Miami, Miami-Dade 
County Commissioners, especially from former Commissioner Barbara Carey, late 
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commissioner Arthur Teele, Mayor Alex Penelas and the School Board. Several 
local organizations have recognized his contributions to our society. He received the 
MAXIE Award, the highest award an artist/ promoter may receive in Miami, and 
the Governor of Florida Charlie Crist recently honored him in Tallahassee. He was 
the recipient of the 2007 Folk Life Award from the State of Florida. In June 
2011, Mapou was a special guest of the Library of Congress in Washington, D.C, 
where he recorded for history and humanity bis life and realizations. 


Mapou is married, bas four children and five grandchildren. Retired from his job at 
Miami-International Airport after 27 years as the General Manager of the parking 
operations, he is editing several of his books in Creole, including an autobiography 
and an anthology of Sosyete Koukouy writers. His presentation at the US Library 
of Congress is on webcam. He is the owner of Libreri Mapou © translation 
services, a cultural center located in the heart of Little Haiti since 1990. Jan 
Mapon bas written/ produced several plays, including Chaloska, Maryaj Daso, 
Libète ou Lanmò, Anba tonèl, Anba Lakay, Tatalolo, and Mèt Lawouze. 


A 
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SOUKE DADA W': A LOOK 


AT HAITTS KANAVAL 
M.J. Fievre 


MY FIRST MEMORY of Kanaval is from a balcony of a house on 
Grand Rue. It is 1985, and Mother, wearing a soaked Banque de la 
République T-shirt, is wiping the sweat off her face with the hankie 
tucked in her waistband. She takes off her straw hat and fans her face. 
Her hait's stringy wet; she's been dancing so much that she’s breathing 
in little puffs. The air smells of sugar-baked beignets and greasy pate Rode 
and fritay. Mothet’s friend, Maggie, brings out a thermos from the 
kitchen. “Kanaval just isn't Kanaval without plenty of beer and rum.” 
Her face is creased and bare, like cloth which has been folded a long 
time and then laid flat. 

Kanaval: An ecstatic fé of pulsating music and swirling 
dancers. Thousands of frantic souls drenched in sweat-marching, 
bouncing, dancing to the most vivacious music in the world. Blur of 
colors. Beads. Sequin. Glitter. Majestic kings and queens dressed up in 
tichly embroidered costumes, multicolored feathers, and never-ending 
smiles. 

On Grand Rue, thousands upon thousands of people—a sea of 
sweat for as far as the eyes can see—shuffle behind the cha that blasts 
Kanaval music, bringing the crowd to a frenzy with their sophisticated 
and costly sound systems. The bands and singers are set up on top of 
the flatbed truck, and this is where they will remain for the rest of the 
circuit. 

From Maggie’s balcony, there are mote than a dozen of us 
getting a privileged view of the Shoogar Combo band. The singer, 
Larose, is singing the hit mereng, “Ou pa te wè anyen” (“Wait and see”). 
He has an entourage of gaily ornamented men and women. Feathered 
headdresses brush against his face, brilliant paints and jewels flash at 
his eyes. On the keyboard, there’s Johnny. The cha stops just in front of 
our balcony, and Larose looks directly at me. “Ou pa te wè anyen” We 
jump in one massive block, shake our bodies to the sound of music. 

Staring down at the mass of painted, feathered, jeweled 
humanity dancing below, I feel alive — transported, wrenched free from 

` My skin. I throw back my head, cup my hands to my mouth to give out 
a long, wailing howl. The sound is lost in the throbbing beat, the 
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shaking roar of rattles and gourds. On the cha, dancers dance, horned 
masks bobbing, powdered feet stamping. Beneath their feathered 
mantle-cloaks and elaborate masks, who can tell who they are? 
Countless voices ate singing, a hoarse, bellowing roar: “Adorez les 
pigeons!” My mouth opens and my eyes are frantic as they follow the 
doves flying around the cha. 

My body pulses like a single giant nerve. 

This is my first memory of Kanaval. 


Oh, Angelika! I Lost One Of My Shoes 
(The political aspect of Kanaval) 


KANAVAL IS a time of debauchery, total indulgence and pleasure, a 
saturation of the senses, tight before Lent, which is (by opposition) a 
time of abstinence and rebirth. I suppose if one is to repent, one must 
have something to repent for. 

During Kanaval, Haitians can forget their troubles and basically 
get their ya-yas out. It’s the only time when we get to do things we 
would never do on any other day. You know—criticize the 
government, put on costumes, cross-dress. Kanaval brings all social 
classes together—for once—and boosts the economy. The # machann 
(street vendors) get to make some money, the dyaspora visit, and # djaz; 
unknown bands, get the chance to be discovered. 

The day after Shoogar Combo awed me with the doves, I’m in 
the kitchen with Mother, listening to “Vole Kouran” by DP Express. 
Mother, in a flowety apron, is singing, music curving out her mouth in 
a snaking stream, her eyes bright. Kanaval songs include the 
community's scandals and gossip, and allusions to the salient events of 
the year. One of Kanaval’s oldest, most revered customs is mocking 
those in power through song. 

“During the first American occupation, a general sent his wife 
Angelica back to the U.S. because of marital problems,” Mother says. 
“A song was born, which is still heard today: Amjelik-o, Anjelik-0, ale kay 
manman ou. Appatently, the song is only about an incompetent wife. 
The true meaning, however, was clear to all: Yankee, go home! Both the 
peuple and the bourgeois wanted the Americans out of here.” 
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In 1986, only weeks before the flight of Jean-Claude Duvalier, 
a popular band practicing for Kanaval in St. Marc dares to parade with 
a coffin stuffed with effigies of Baby Doc and his wife Michele. 

In 1991, neo-Duvalierist leader Roger Lafontant forces 
provisional President Ertha Pascal Trouillot to resign. During Kanaval, 
the rasin band Koudyaj sings, “Manman poul la Twouyo-o, manman poul la. 
Gade pentad ou kite antre nan kalòj la.” During the coup d'état against 
Jean-Bertrand Aristide months later, there is a very well-known song by 
a popular band from Bel-Air. “I lost one of my shoes. Who can help 
me get my pair back?” Pè is “pair” and is also “father,” and the song is 
about Father Aristide. 

Aristide's marasa René Préval (former prime minister) is elected 
president in 1995. At the Kanaval, some people dress as roostets, the 
symbol of the Lavalas movement; they sing the politically charged 
song, “Pale Yo” (“Tell Them”), which proclaims that the Haitian 
people are "like little matches, catching fire." 


Souke Dada W’ 
(The bann a pye phenomenon) 


KANAVAL ITSELF LASTS three days. However, L période 
carnavalesque starts on the second Sunday after Les Rois (Three Kings’ 
Day). Radio stations begin broadcasting the Meringues Carnavalesques as 
soon as the New Year's festivities are over. These bouncy Kanaval 
tunes with chest-pounding bass blare from every street-corner shop. 
Every Sunday, there ate bann a pye: Haitians parade in the streets 
of Port-au-Prince and sing, in colorful robes and spooky masks. 
Women wear bandannas and garish face paint, dancing in conga lines. 
Men sell beer from wheelbarrows, and Cane liquor flows. From the 
balcony, I see a man, shirtless, a can of beer in each hand. He doesn’t 
so much dance as dangle in the wind of the beat, the precise electricity 
of the music caught across his large frame. An old woman is balancing 
a crooked stick and a glass of beer in one hand and vigorously fanning 
herself with her other hand; she shakes her hip and defies the laws of 
gtavity. More and more passersby join the street procession, getting 
into the rhythm, as they sing and dance. The bann a pye will cover miles, 
fuelled by their hypnotic beats and a good dose of rum, singing, “Souke 
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dada’w, souke dada», jan'w vle,” ot “Grenn Zaboka sèvi zòrye. ” More and 
more people will be swept up in the rush! 

I become obsessed by Kanaval. In my dreams, I can hear the 
tanbou (drums), kata (rattles), fè, graj (metal scrapers), tcha-tacha 
(maracas), and bamboo trumpets of the bann a pye, the klewon sounding 
like a choir of owls. I imagine the dance of the devilish /amayòt with 
their rigwaz, of the unruly chaloskas in their eccentric black military garb 
and stove-pipe hats. 

When I turn eight, I ask Mother about letting me join the bann 
a pye. I dream about wearing wooden wings and joining the parade with 
my tattle. I want to be a dyab—the horned devil that lashes out at 
bystanders with an inflated cow bladder to purge them of sin. 

“Maybe when you're older,” Mother says. 

The toom is very still. I feel the weight of the old house on Rue 
Christ-Roi, its dense curtains and clean, swept kitchen. Our world in 
this house is reliable, steadfast, decent. The fun is elsewhere, in the 
street, with the bann a pye that parade in Port-au-Prince. 

Then, Mother tells me about famous bann a pye, such as 
Otofonik, Lagrannpwisans, Le Peuple S’Amuse, Soleil Brillant, and 
Foudre du Ciel. She says, “Le Peuple S’Amuse came up with one of 
the most popular tunes known by almost every Haitian music lover. Pa 
di sa, pa di sa, pa di sa. Pa di sa; se lwanj, 0. Ala m' poko mouri, 0. Yo pote kòd 
pou yo mare samba.” 

Other popular bands from the past include Mini Minuit from 
the neighborhood of Bel-Ait and Lobodia from Bas-Peu-de-Choses, as 
well as the Capitalists and Get Relax in Pétion Ville. 

By 1995, we have too many bann a pye to keep up. However, we 
can say that some bands do stand above the crowd, like Fashion Maté, 
Soul Rasta, and Bourara, and of course the one that keeps bringing the 
best slogan year after yeat, like “Gayé Pay” and “Omè Le Kò”: Raram. 
The social barriers are taken off — liberating the mind and the body. Sou 
galri, manje fè gagòt, alkòl fè mikalam. 


Mas Camp 
(Getting ready for Kanaval) 


MADAME EVANOTTE, our neighbor, is often on her own balcony, 
hunched over her workbench, the wheel of her sewing machine 
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spinning as she makes costumes for the kings and queens on the cha, 
which ate made by bending wire into shapes and then covering them 
with papier maché or foam. 

Sometime in 1989 or 1990, I visit Madame Evanotte and watch 
her craft stunning Kanaval outfits made out of felt, paper, cloth, bits of 
plastic and other materials. Some costumes are so huge that they will 
have to be put on wheels so they can be taken through the streets. 
These full-body costumes take a great deal of time to make, and 
creative masks accompany them. 

“Masks transform not only the physical appearance but also the 
psychic personality of the masquerador,” Madame Evanotte explains. 

Madame Evanotte has created masks covered with animal skin 
and crowned with huge hats. They have shiny metal disks for eyes, and 
large hinged mouths snapped open and shut when a cord is pulled. 
Other masks are helmet-shaped and made of leather, with an added 
framework of plywood for attaching ears, noses, snouts, horns, and 
feather headdresses. 

Madame Evanotte says that in order to put a Kanaval band 
together, it takes many weeks of welding, sewing, gluing, applying 
feathers, sequins, foil papers, glitter and lots of creativity, energy, and 
patience. 

“I have to hurry as I’m going out soon,” she says. “I have to go 
to mas camp.” 

Mas camp is where all the designers get together to create an 
award-winning production. Also, before Kanaval officially begins, the 
Champ-de-Mars is a big construction zone, where makeshift stann 
(terraces) are being built, while others are getting painted and 
decorated. 

“When did it all begin?” I ask. 

“Kanaval, you mean?” Madame Evanotte asks. “Well, it’s been 
around for a long time.” 

Our ancestors, in Africa, had an ancient tradition of parading 
and moving in circles through villages, wearing masks and costumes. 
Feathers wete often used on masks and headdresses and symbolized 
humanity’s ability to rise above illness, pains, heartbreaks and 
problems, or to pass to other worlds for rebirth and spiritual growth. 

“During slavery,” she continues, “the African slaves were rarely 
allowed to celebrate anything. After the independence in 1804, Haitians 
celebrated Kanaval as a nation for the first time.” 
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When Madame Evanotte sits back on her chair to finish her 
work, she teminds me of Catherine Flon, the goddaughter of Jean- 
Jacques Dessalines, who sewed the first Haitian flag in 1803. The story 
goes that Dessalines ripped apart a French flag—blue, white and red— 
and threw away the white portion that was in the center. He asked 
Catherine to stitch together the remaining two pieces of cloth. After 
Catherine Flon sewed the bicolor, the Generals of the Haitian 
Revolution solemnly swore to lead the slaves to victory and freedom. 
Liberté ou la Mort! Liberty or Death. 


Carnaval des Etudiants 
(The history of Kanaval) 


THIS IS WHAT I learn about Kanaval’s history. 

Nan tan lontan, the King was a mannequin, catried on a cha all 
three days, and burned on Fat Tuesday in front of the #ribane officielle. 
The patade started at three in the afternoon and ended around six, so 
people could attend the ba/ travesti. The burning symbolized the end of 
the debauchery, the beginning of Lent, I suppose. Later, the Roi 
mannequin was teplaced by a real King with a beautiful costume, and the 
King’s cha displayed a table with tasty dishes and cold, delicious drinks. 

Under the government of Dumarsais Estimé, Kanaval ended 
atound eight in the evening, instead of six. 

In the 1950s and 60s, however, Kanaval became an all-day 
event, from Friday to Fat Tuesday. On the Sundays preceding les trois 
jours gras, one met all types of Madigra from nine in the morning to 
about midnight-all over the country. Poor, rich, middle class, educated 
ot not, all wore Kanaval costumes and visited one neighborhood after 
another. 

Papa remembers the “good old time,” when he was a young 
soul. He talks about his days as a jeune homme. On pre-Kanaval Friday, 
the universities used to organize their own Kanaval, known as Camaval 
des Etudiants. They traveled the streets of the capital and the provinces, 
with their floats, their musical bands, and their pageants. Saturday was 
reserved for all grammar and high school students. The floats for the 
Carnaval des Etudiants were atranged in a specific order. First came the 
decorated bicycles and mototcycles, followed by the Garde-Céte and the 
machann fèy, the chaloska and Zonbi. The Chaloska figure in Haitian 
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Kanaval comes from General Charles-Oscar Etienne, Port-au-Prince's 
police chief in the first half of 1915. Charles Oscar killed 167 political 
prisoners at the Pénitencier National when he heard that president 
Vilbrun Guillaume Sam was shot on the morning of July 27. 

Papa says no one was allowed at the Camaval des Etudiants 
without a uniform. Each band or bann a pye had a different color of 
uniform. The uniform determined which band the fans belonged to. 
Papa mentions Webert Sicot, Nemours Jean-Baptiste, and several mini- 
bands like Les Gypsies, Les Difficiles, Shoogar Combo, Sheu-Shleu, 
Les Ambassadeurs, and later on Bossa Combo, Scorpio and D.P. 
Express. 

“Was it fun?” I ask. 

“Fun?” He shakes his head. “It was the best time of my life.” 

He cracks his knuckles one by one. I imagine Papa and Mother 
following the hordes of dancers, drinking Prestige beer and smoking 
unfiltered cigarettes, forgetting whatever heartache and raw pain. 


I Am Not Afraid 


(A look at two Kanaval masters: Boukman Eksperyans and Sweet 
Micky) 


FEBRUARY 1990. I am nine years old. In our house on Rue Christ- 
Roi, we listen to “Kè m' pa sote,” the fierce, percussive Kanaval music 
of Boukman Eksperyans with messages about cultural pride and 
tesistance to oppression. I imagine the dances—women spinning and 
swishing their long skirts. Dances full of opposites, subtle and dynamic, 
graceful and ragged, the vibrant tones and rhythms of the drums 
creating calm, balance, sensuality, and passion. I picture women 
shaking, wailing, swooning, going into a trance, shouting to the gods, 
fainting, dropping to the ground. 

Boukman Eksperyans is the forefront of a particular style of 
music, mizik rasin (roots music), a scintillating blend of reggae, rock, 
funk, and Afropop styles with traditional Vodou harmonic 
progressions, rhythms, drums, and structures. 

Since the very first Sunday of the période carnavalesque, Kanaval 
mermgues are played on the radio. In the streets, people follow bann a pye 
such as Bebe Lala in Petion-Ville, not far from the El Cubano 
restaurant. Others are at Place Boyer, in Pétion-Ville, listening to 
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Michel “Sweet Micky” Martelly, who describes himself as a lwijanboje— 
the Bad Boy of Compas. 

I see Sweet Micky on TV, dressed in drag, fueled by 
Barbancoutt rum, half-hidden behind a towering stack of keyboards, 
He erupts into a cackle and curses. 

The crowd loves it. 

That night I lie awake for a long time, listening to méringues on 
the radio. For a long time, I study a white Kanaval shirt that hangs, 
faintly moving, on a wire hanger in my closet. The more I study the 
white shirt, the more it seems to sway, as though it is a speechless 
figure that wants to whisper to me its secret. 


Atake! Atake! 
(Battle of the Bands) 


PAPA SAYS, “We often had bands turning rivals. When I was still a 
pre-teen, there was rivalry between Titato of Bel-Air, Dragon of Poste- 
Marchand, and Nirvana of Portail de Léogâne.” 

Usually during the pre-carnival Sunday outings of the bands, 
there would be a lot of excitement around if and when the two groups 
would run into each other. Their music became a kif kif, their lyrics 
aimed at each other. Carnival méringue competition was just part of the 
side show. 

Later, Nemours Jean-Baptiste's Compas Direct competed 
against Webett Sicot's Cadence Rampa. There is one carnaval song in 
which Nemours Jean Baptiste accuses Webert Sicot of being a sansal 
because his conception took place during Kanaval: “Se nan Otofonik, Sia 
te fè Sivot, se sa ki fè l' soti san sal konsa.” It has been said of Sicot and 
Nemours that in real life they were good friends. 

The Gypsies and the Difficiles, both from Pétion-Ville, battled 
against each other to win the “Number One” title. Much later, we also 
had Skah Shah versus Tabou Combo, D.P. Express versus Scorpio, 
Tropicana versus Septen, and Phantoms versus Zin. | 

Papa tells me, “I remember the rivalry between Scorpio and 
D.P. Express. My sister was a fan of DP. I loved Scorpio and wore 
their colors-white and blue-quite proudly at the Kanaval. I remembet 
DP. came out with a méringue: Tren-an pase sou bèt la; bèt la mouri; bèt la 
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santi (“The train hit the beast; the beast is dead; the beast smells bad.”). 
Your aunt kept nagging me: Bèt la mouri. She almost drove me crazy.” 

The highlight of Kanaval in the mid-90s is the rivalry between 
Sweet Micky and Mizik Mizik. 

In 1993, Mizik Mizik comes out with the méringue, “Nou de 
Ger.” I write postcards to Fabien, my French pen pal, about Kanaval in 
Haiti. At home he will attach them to the refrigerator using fruit- 
shaped magnets. I tell Fabien about the Mizik-Mizik/Sweet Micky 
tivalry. “This is how I heard it started,” I write. “Mizik Mizik had a 
slogan, “Ou dezyè m' wi la.” (“You're in second place”). Sweet Micky 
immediately took offense, thinking the slogan was aimed at him. So, on 
one side you have Sweet Micky, who is loved by everybody because he’s a 
great entertainer. On the other side, there’s Mizik Mizik—and these 
guys know music. Even though Micky always has the upper hand sow 
beton an, on the radio Mizik Mizik has it hands down.” The polemik lasts 
several years. 

By 1995, going to Kanaval for the first time since Shoogar 
Combo, wading through the crowded streets, I'm still dreaming about 
marching in a bann a pye. An albino midget passes, offering Saridon for 
headaches and other over-the-counter drugs. Men sell asorosi and griyo. 
Mother buys fried meat and beignets. 


MOTHER’S FRIEND, MAGGIE, no longer lives on Grand Rue. For 
the best view of the crowds and the parade, my friend Reginald and I 
pay a handsome fee and climb up to one of the stan (towering, 
makeshift terraces) lining the main street from the center of town, fully 
equipped with stocked bars selling alcoholic beverages to help get into 
the Kanaval spirit. Each stann tries to outdo the others with its music, 
cranked to ear-shattering volumes. 

Hours later, to the crowd's delight, Sweet Micky shows up in a 
tight-fitting pink dress and matching bra. He calls himself Ti Simone, 
after a famous Carnival queen during the Nemours/Sicot rivalries; she 
was known for wearing the sexiest miniskirts and for awesome hip 
movements. So here’s Michel Martelly, dressed up as Ti Simone! He 
flashes in front of Rex Theatre. How can you top that? 

I’m still not allowed in the bann. 
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Aziptibidibidiw 
(The Compas Muffin/ Rap Kreyòl influence) 


By the time I tutn fifteen in 1996, Kanaval has changed a lot. 
Following a decade where the Haitian Kanaval was dominated by 
Compas and mizik rasin, a band called King Posse significantly moves 
Haitian Kanaval music in a new direction through music they describe 
as compas muffin, which refers to the blend of Haitian compas and 
Jamaican taggamuffin. The singer mentions musical legends and 
influences, such as Bob Marley, Marvin Gaye and 'Ti-Manno, a well- 
known Haitian singer. 

My sister Patricia and I learn how to do the “aziptibidiw.” I get 
all the steps right. Patricia grins, “I knew you could do it.” Together, 
we twirl and step and clap and sing. Haitian Buju (Robenson Joseph) 
and Black Alex become our idols, and Compas Muffin/Rap Kreyòl 
singers are no longer seen as # vagabon, dirty street kids. 

In 1997, King Posse’s “Retounen” (Comeback) is a contagious 
Kanaval anthem that will have heads bobbing for along time. In 1998 
and 1999, Patricia and I are learning the steps for King of Kings’ “Zel 
Nan Do” and Metal Ice’s “Marengwen Met Kolan.” Compas 
Muffin/Rap Kreyòl is at its peak and a bunch of new groups come out 
with Rap Kreyòl méringues. ‘These Kanaval tunes are all over the radio. 
For most weekend parties as well as Journées Récréatives and Kermesses, 
promoters hire King Posse ot Original Rap Staff, instead of Compas 
bands. 

I’m still not allowed in the bann. 

On the Kanaval stann in 1999 (I’m eighteen), I lean back, put 
my feet on a chair, take a sip of kleren. Pve never had hard alcohol 
befote, and I gulp it like milk, burn my throat, swallow my grimace. 

“The soul of Kanaval? Why, it is here, darling,” Mother coos, 
pointing at a crowd of thousands gathered for the street marches that 
give life to the yearly bacchanal of music, flesh, dance and drink. Nèg 
Gwo Siwo lead the parade, bodies coated with tallow, cane syrup and 
sweat, entranced in the pure rasin melodies, the deep rhythm of 
trombones and trumpets. 

Mother will only let me watch. 
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At Last 
(At last!) 


YEARS AFTER PVE moved to the United States, I decide to visit 
Haiti for Kanaval. 

My American friend Jenny comes along. On the Champ de 
Mars, the main plaza of the city, Kanaval Music is blaring out of the 
speakers and a vehement preacher warns us against Hell. Soon, the 
patade begins and I finally lose myself in Kanaval. In the delirious 
crowd, ça n° va pas mal. With Jenny, I follow Sweet Micky’s giant float, 
one that reminds me of the Trojan horse that the Greeks brought to 
the door of Troy to lure the Trojans to open the doors of the city. 
Jenny and I plunge into the sea of revelers. We shuffle behind one 
band until the end of the park and run back to catch up the next one. 

I am both frightened and elated. I hardly breathe, swallowed by 
the bacchanalian mass, the colorful crush of humanity. I throng among 
the glamorous and keen, the bizarre, the hungry, the in-between. 
Revelers as I’ve never before seen trail the bann on the heated ground. 
Someone smells of aftershave: stinging, lively; another carries the musty 
stench of old clothes and yet another smells of urine and rotted waste. 
Sweat dampens my hairline and glues my clothes to my skin. A blan 
who looks European is snapping a pink camera with a fat pink finger. 
The crowd squeezes the breath out of me. There is too much old 
sweat, too many bodies close to mine, too many people breathing 
down my neck. The crowd bustles and swirls; people wriggle like 
maggots. Everyone touching, squeezing, groping. I’m trapped in the 
web of a giant spider. The air is thick with spices and perspiration, 
strong tobacco, hair oil and Vaseline. 

The bann is a bit claustrophobic and scary. 

And yet... once you're in that crowd—you suddenly get it. 
Kanaval is about the Haitian soul, our desire and determination to be 
free and live and love life richly and expressively, despite poverty and 
political oppression. Kanaval takes the lid off the pressure cooker. 


Kanaval is a big shout out: I AM, WE ARE, and WE WON'T 
BE DENIED! 


HOURS LATER, NEAR dusk, the mosquitoes swarming, swallows 
tising through the heavy blue air, Mom distributes breakfast. The 
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silence is sudden. There is only the sound of our chewing, and then, 
eventually, of the wind rustling the gatbage, and the occasional car. 
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Yveline Alexis is a Haitian systah born in the Diaspora. Raised by 
strong Caribbean parents and loved ones in Brooklyn, NY, she earned 
her degrees at Cornell University (History & Africana Studies) and the 
University of Massachusetts Amherst (History & Latin American and 
Caribbean Studies). She is now a postdoctoral fellow at Rutgers 
University, where she teaches courses on Haiti, Cuba, and the 
Dominican Republic. 


Born in Port-au-Prince, poet Jerrice J. Baptiste is the founder and 
facilitator of Authentic Poetry workshops in the Hudson Valley, NY. 
She is studying Poetry Therapy at The Institute for the Arts in 
Psychotherapy, in New York. She is the hostess and producer of 
Women of Note, a specialty radio show on WKZE, 98.1 FM, in Red 
Hook, NY, featuring the music and poetry of women from all over the 
world. Jertice has been published in Events Quarterly, African Voices 
Magazine, Chronogram, Hudson Valley Riverine Anthology, Human Journey 
Magazine, and various others. Her poetry in Haitian-Creole and her 
collaborative songwriting is featured on the music compilation CD: 
Many Hands: Family Music for Haiti, released by Spate the Rock Records 
LLC. Jerrice is the recipient of a 2012 scholarship from Twin Compass 
in Westcliffe, Colorado, for her children’s book: Tw Es Ma Belle, You 
Are My Beautiful. 


Cynthia D. Bertelsen is a freelance writer and independent scholar. 
She lived in Haiti from 1985 to 1987 and worked on a farming systems 
ptoject in Haut-Cap Rouge, in southern Haiti. She has published many 
book reviews and articles in various publications, and writes about 
food history on her blog, “Gherkins and Tomatoes” 
(http://gherkinstomatoes.com). She is the author of Mushroom: A 
Global History (Reaktion Books U.K., 2013). A member of the National 
Book Critics Circle and the National League of American Pen Women, 
she now lives in Virginia. 


Nathalie Cerin is a singer/ songwriter born and raised in Port-au- 
Prince. She recently obtained a bachelor of arts degree in Music from 
Immaculata University, located in suburban Philadelphia. She currently 
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tesides in Philadelphia, and is pursuing a masters degree in 
Multicultural Education. 


James E. Cherry's latest book, S4Y A Man and Other Stories, was 
nominated for a 2012 Lillian Smith Book Award and was a finalist for 
the 2012 Next Generation Indie Book Award. He is the author of 
Bending the Blues, a poetry chapbook (2003), Shadow of Light, a novel 
(2008) and Honoring the Ancestors, a collection of verse nominated for a 
2009 NAACP Image Award. He resides in Tennessee with his wife, 
Tammy. His author website is located at 

http:/ /www.jamesEcherry.com. 


Edwidge Danticat was born in Haiti and moved to the United States 
when she was twelve. She is the author of two novels, two collections 
of stories, three books for children and young adults, and three 
` nonfiction titles. In 2009, she received a MacArthur fellowship. Her 
most recent books are Eight Days and Create Dangerously. 


Karyn Exilus was born and raised in New York City by Haitian | 
immigrant parents. The city's diversity and multiculturalism has largely 
informed her creative pursuits. À writer from a young age, Karyn had 

the opportunity to present a personalized piece to former mayor, | 
Edward I. Koch. Karyn has been published in The Source magazine, | 
served as an editor-in-chief for a music zine and self-published a 
collection of short stories and poems in 2005. Karyn currently works 

and studies at the renowned progressive institution, The New School. 


Mimi Ferebee is the editor-in-chief of RED OCHRE PRESS, 
overseeing the print publication of RED OCHRE LIT, ROLiT NEWS, 
and BLACK@WHITE. She is the author of the full-length English- 
Spanish poetry collection, Serag/io (Patasola Press, 2012) and Wildfires © 
Atmospheric Memories (Lamat University Press, 2013). Her literary work 
has been featured recently in Silkworms Ink, Contemporary World 
Literature, Bewildering Stories, Decanto Magazine (UK), Chickenbones: A 
Journal, and Houston Literary Review. Look for upcoming work in the 
revered African American Review, phati'tude Literary Magazine, Obsidian: 
Literature in the African Diaspora, James Dickey Review, and Reverie: Midwest 
African American Literature. 


Michèle-Jessica (M.J.) Fievre is the author of several mystery novels 
and children’s books in French, including Sortilége Haitien (2011). She 
obtained her MFA from the Creative Writing program at Florida 
International University. Her short stories and poems in English have 
appeared in Haiti Noir (Akashic Books, 2011), The Beautiful Anthology 
(TNB Books, 2012), The Mom Egg, The Southeast Review, and The 
Caribbean Writer. MJ. is the founding editor of Sfver of Stone Magazine, 
and a regular contributor to The Nervous Breakdown. She is also a proud 
member of the Miami Poetry Collective, famous for its Poem Depot, a 
regular feature of Wynwood’s Second Saturday Art Walk. 


Nathalie Foy lives in Toronto with her husband and three sons. She 
has taught Canadian literature at the University of Toronto and is now 
writing full-time. 


Like many writers, Joanne Hyppolite has two identities. Weekdays 
she is Dr. Joanne Hyppolite, the Chief Curator at the Museum of 
HistoryMiami. On nights, weekends, and stolen work days, she 
transforms into writer, published author and lover of literature. Joanne 
has published two popular middle-grade novels for children: Seth and 
Samona, which won the 1994 Marguerite DeAngeli prize for New 
Children’s Fiction, and Ola Shakes It Up. Her short stories have also 
been published In The Caribbean Writer and The Butterfly's Way: Voices 
from the Haitian Dyaspora. She holds a Ph.D. in literature from the 
University of Miami and an M.A. in Afro-American Studies from the 
University of California, Los Angeles. An experienced public speaker, 
she lectures widely at schools, libraries, and conferences on African- 
American and Caribbean culture and children's literature. 


Fabienne Sylvia Josaphat is the author of Requiem Pour Anaise, a 
novel published in Nice, France, in 2002. Her short stories have 
appeared in various journals and magazines, including The Caribbean 
Writer, Mandala Journal and The Masters Review. Fabienne holds a B.A. in 
English with a specialization in Professional Writing from Barry 
University. The Fiction Editor for Shver of Stone Magazine, Fabienne is 
cutrently working as a teachet's assistant at Florida International 
University, where she is entering her third year of the MFA in Creative 
Writing. 
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Leita Kaldi Davis has worked for the United Nations/UNESCO 
Tufts University (Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy), and Harvard 
University. She has also worked with Roma (Gypsies) for fifteen years, 
At the age of 55, she joined the Peace Corps, travelling first to Senegal, 
and later to Haiti, where she volunteered at the Albert Schweitzer 
Hospital. She retired in Florida in 2002. Her memoir of Senegal, Roller 
Skating In The Desert, is available on Amazon.com. 


Kathie Klarreich is a journalist and author ‘who has lived in and 
covered Haiti since 1986 for print, radio and television. Her memoir, 
Madame Dread: A Tale of Love, Vodou and Civil Strife (Nation Books) 
chronicles a ten-year period of her life in Haiti. As a result of her work 
as a 2010 Knight Fellow, she co-founded the Fund for Investigative 
Journalism in Haiti. 


Marylin Laurent was born in the Bronx, but her youthful years were 
spent in Port-au-Prince. In 1993, Marylin moved back to New York. 
She began writing poetry at the age of 16. She currently blogs and 
writes poetry and short stories. She has published two books of poetry, 
Diary of an Innocent Dreamer and Statement. 


Danielle Legros Georges is a writer, poet, an associate professor in 
the Creative Arts in the Learning Division of Lesley University, and a 
visiting faculty member of the William Joiner Center for the Study of 
War and Social Consequences, University of Massachusetts, Boston. 
She is a poetry editor for Solstice Literary Magazine. Het literary work has 
been widely anthologized. She lives in Boston. 


A former journalist, Gariot Pierre Louima has reported for the Miam 
Herald, Los Angeles Times, and Palm Beach Post. His fiction has been 
published in The Caribbean Writer, carte blanche, and Obsidian: Literature in 
the African Diaspora, and he was a finalist for the Glimmer Train Short 
Story Award for New Writers (fall 2009) and Fiction Open (spring 
2010). Louima earned a B.S. in Journalism and Creative Writing at the 
University of Miami andan MFA in Fiction and Literature at the 
Bennington College Writing Seminars. He is the chief communications 
officer and coordinator of the writing institute at Antioch College. 


Alison Luterman has published two books of poetry, The Largest 
Possible Life (Cleveland State University press) and See How We Almost 


Fly (Pearl Editions). She has published poetry in Prairie Schooner, Rattle, 
The Sun, The Atlanta Review, and elsewhere. Her plays are Saying Kaddish 
With My Sister, Oasis, Glitter and Spew, Hot Water, and Human Error. Fot 
mote information, see her website at www.alisonluterman.com. 


Born in Plaisance, Haiti, Suzy Magloire-Sicard immigrated to the 
United States in 1967. She graduated with a B.S. in Management and 
French at UMass Boston and a master’s degree in Management and 
Education at Cambridge College. Before retiting in 2009, Suzy worked 
for the State of Massachusetts for 32 years (7 years as a Senior Auditor 
and 25 years as an Asset Manager) and also obtained a cettificate in 
Real Estate Administration at Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
A guest speaker on Haitian’s culture for the World Affairs Council and 
The International Institute, Suzy is involved in the artist community 
and has published some of her poems in the Amthologie des Poètes Haitiens 
du Massachusetts, les Grands Classiques/ Vos Poèmes, Tambour, and 
Poetry.com. 


Liliane Nerette-Louis is the author of When Night Falls, Kric! Krac! 
(Libraries Unlimited, 1999). She holds a master’s degree in Human 
Resources Development and Administration from Barry University. 
Well known as a mèt kont, or master storyteller, Ms. Louis has presented 
programs in schools, libraries, and universities across the country. She 
is also the author of Zenga (2001), a children’s book, and she co- 
authored Pumpkin Soup is for Sunday (2010) with Dr. Cheryl Holder. 
Louis received the 2006 Life Achievement Award from the state of 
Florida, Department of Cultural Affairs. 


Jeremy Paden was born in Italy and raised in Central America and the 
Dominican Republic. He is an Assistant Professor of Spanish at 
Transylvania University in Lexington, KY, where he lives, teaches, and 
writes. He is also a member of the Lexington-based writers’ collective 
known as the Affrilachian Poets. His poems have been published or 
accepted for publication in Borderlands: Texas Poetry Review, Atlanta 
Review, Christianity and Literature, Lone Star Legacy, and various 
anthologies. 


Margaret Papillon was born in November of 1958 in Port-au-Prince 
(Haiti). She is the wife of famous artist Albert Desmangles and the 
mother of two children, Sidney-Albert and Agnés-Coralie. She found 
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success upon the publication of her first novel, La Marginale, in 1987. 
In 1995, she gave up her career as a P.E. teacher and closed down het 
fitness center (GYM-ELASTIC) to devote herself entirely to writing. 
The author now lives in Miami, Florida, where she continues to write. 


Mariléne Phipps-Kettlewell is a painter, a poet and a short story 
writer who was born and grew up in Haiti. She has held fellowships at 
the Guggenheim Foundation, at Harvard’s Bunting Institute, the 
W.EB. Du Bois Institute for Afro-American Research, and the Center 
for the Study of World Religions. She won the 1993 Grolier Prize for 
poetry. Her poetry collection, Crossroads and Unholy Water, won the Crab 
Orchard Poetry Prize, and is published by Southern Illinois University 
Press. This collection was also a finalist for the Walt Whitman Award 
from the Academy of American Poets. Her poetry is published in 
numetous American anthologies, as well as in an English anthology of 
seven Caribbean poets, New Caribbean Poetry, Carcanet Press. Her short 
story collection, The Company of Heaven—Stories from Haiti, won the 2010 
Iowa Short Fiction Award, and is published by the University of Iowa 
Press. Ms Phipps-Kettlewell edited for The Library of America the Jack 
Kerouac Collected Poetry, a collection for which she also wrote an 
introduction. Her website is viewed at www.marilenephipps.com. 


Nadine Pinede is the daughter of Haitian immigrants and is a first- 
generation American. She was born in Paris, where her parents were 
scholarship students, and grew up in Canada and the US. Nadine 
graduated magna cum laude from Harvard University and was awarded 
Harvard University's Captain Jonathan Fay Prize for outstanding 
imaginative work for her creative nonfiction thesis. She was the first 
Rhodes Scholar of Haitian descent and earned a master’s in English 
and French literature from St. John’s College at Oxford University. 
Nadine also received a Ph.D. at Indiana University and an MFA in 
Fiction from the Whidbey Writers Workshop/Northwest Institute of 
Literary Arts. A writer of fiction, nonfiction, poetry, and journalism, 
Nadine is the recipient of grants and fellowships from the Elizabeth 
George Foundation, the Indiana Arts Commission, the Hurston- | 
Wright Foundation, Hedgebrook, the Atlantic Center for the Arts, the | 
Toussaint/Radloff Foundation, Ragdale, and the Brown Foundation. 
Nadine is the author of a poetry chapbook, An Invisible Geography, and 
her fiction was published in Haiti Noir, edited by Edwidge Danticat. 


Nadine has served as artist facilitator and grant writer for Arts WORK 


Indiana, which facilitates access to careers in the arts for people with 
disabilities. 


Mahalia Solages is the author of two children’s picture books. Her 
fiction has appeared on WritingRaw and Onè?Respè? and she’s a regular 
contributor to Haitianista. One of her short stories received an 
honorable mention from Lorian Hemingway. Her ongoing projects 
include two women’s fiction novels and a young adult book. Before 
settling into the study of the literary world, Mahalia received her degree 
at the New York School of Interior Design, but continued her 
education at the Fashion Institute of Technology, Florida International 
University, and Nova University. She worked as a flight attendant for 
over a decade, then became a pilot and a flight instructor. Mahalia 
studied creative writing through various courses, including Gotham 
Writers’ Workshop. Mahalia continues her life in Florida with her 
family and roommates, Misha and Mr. Nelson—the cats. 


Barbara Ellen Sorensen has been published in numerous journals 
such as Copper Nickel, Cutthroat, Drunken Boat, and The Pesdestal, She is 
currently a grad student at Regis University in Denver, Colorado. 


Carolyn Srygley-Moore is the author of three books of poetry, the 
most recent being Songs Scared from the Conch // as Voices Carry. She is a 
Pushcart and Best of the Web nominee, and an award-winning 
graduate of the Johns Hopkins University's Writing Seminars. Carolyn 
has been widely published internationally. She lives in upstate New 
York with her husband and daughter. 


Yolaine M. St. Fort, a writer of Haitian descent, holds a M.A. in 
Creative Writing from Long Island University. She is the recipient of a 
tecent fellowship from the MacDowell Colony in New Hampshire. 
Some of her poems and prose can be found in Torch, Calabash, Vwa, 
The Caribbean Writer, Prose Ax, Downtown Brooklyn and Poetry in 
Performance. She is the adviser for The Magnet,a H.S. Lit Mag, and a 
founding member of Poets for Ayiti. 


Marie Ketsia Theodore-Pharel was born in Port-au-Prince, Haiti, 
and currently lives in Homestead, Florida with her children and 
husband. She earned a bachelor’s from Tufts University and a mastet’s 


in English from UMass Boston. Her most recent publications include 
“Kako Blood” in The Caribbean Writer, 2011; “Mercy at the Gate” in the 
acclaimed anthology Haiti Noir, edited by Edwidge Danticat in 2011; 
“Haiti: a Cigarette Burning at both Ends” published in Buiterfly Ways: 
Voices from the Haitian Dyaspora in the United States, edited by Edwidge 
Danticat. Her children’s books include Beauty Walks in Nature (2010), 
Songs from a Tower (2009), Keeper of the Sky (2007), One More Daughter, 
America (2006), Daughter of the House (2005), A Fish Called Tanga (2003), 
and I’! Fly Away (1999). Her short stories published in magazines 
include “The Mango Tree” in Compost Magazine (1994); “Light 
Chocolate Child” in Onyx (1995), and “Soup Joumou: Diary of a Mad 
Woman,” in African Home Front Magazine (1996). 


Chantalle Francesca Verna, Ph.D. is Associate Professor of History 
and International Relations at Florida International University. Verna is 
the author of a monograph currently entitled, Haiti and the Uses of 
America, 1930-1950 (forthcoming, Cornell University Press). She is also 
the founder and president of Namaste Networks, a corporation 
dedicated to brokering spiritually and socially conscious business 
partnerships. 


Jaime R. Wood is the author of Living Voices: Multicultural Poetry in the 
Middle School Classroom (NCTE 2006). Her poems have appeared in 
Dislocate, Matter, Weird Sisters, Rivets, Juked, ZYZZYVA, and 
DIAGRAM. She currently teaches in the English Department at 
Clackamas and Mt. Hood Community Colleges and lives in Portland, 
Oregon, with her partner and their family of cats. 
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Naïké Clara Bélizaire est née à New York, aux États-Unis, le 25 
février 1997 de parents d’origine haïtienne. Son père est le fameux 
guitariste Kéké Bélizaire. Vivant en Haiti depuis son enfance, Naïké a 
bouclé ses études primaires au Cours Privé Colette Millet et a entamé la 
Seconde (Secondaire IT) à l’Institution des Sœurs de Sainte Rose de 
Lima. Elle a sans nul doute été portée vers l'écriture sous l'influence de 
sa tante, la romancière Jessica Fièvre. Les textes de cette adolescente, 
empreints de tristesse, témoignent des préoccupations d’une jeunesse 
marquée par le séisme du 12 Janvier 2010 et des multiples problèmes 
sociaux auxquels fait face notre pays. 


Né le 8 juillet 1950 à Jérémie, Louis Joseph Guy Marie Cayemitte 
est le fils de René Cayemitte, instituteur, et d'Inès Mars. Il fit ses études 
primaires chez les Frères de l'Instruction Chrétienne. Pour ses études 
secondaires, il fréquenta d’abord le collège Saint Louis de Jérémie 
(jusqu'en Rétho) et ensuite le lycée Anténor Firmin (Philo). Après des 
études en comptabilité à la Faculté de Droit et des Sciences 
Économiques, il a travaillé à l'usine à glace Nationale et à la Banque de 
Boston a Port-au-Prince jusqu'en 1982. Il s'est ensuite établi 4 Miami, 
en Floride, ou il réside jusqu'à cette date. Il s’essaie à la poésie depuis 
2009. 


Enseignante, administratrice scolaire, artiste, Pascale Doxy est née 4 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti. Elle est l'auteur de Guides de Savoir-vivre, livres 
destinés aux enfants des cycles fondamentaux et du niveau secondaite. 
Suite au tremblement de terre ravageur du 12 janvier 2010, Doxy s'est 
établie aux États-Unis ou elle a dévoilé en janvier 2012, une dizaine de 
toiles et de textes pottant sur la tragédie qu'elle a vécue. Depuis, son 
art et ses écrits sont à la fois une thérapie, une introduction à sa culture 
et un regard profond sous les sujets divers qui affectent l'humanité. 


L'intérèt de Maryse C. Elysée pour l’art poétique remonte à son 
adolescence en Haïti, son pays natal — une époque marquée par un 
vibrant amour pour les sonnets de Ronsard, les ballades de Musset, et 
le romantisme de Durand. L'attrait irrésistible pour l’immense tristesse 
se dégageant des œuvres d’Ardouin transpire dans ses poèmes. Maryse 
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émigra aux É.U. en 1972, abandonnant ses études à la Faculté de Droit 
& des Sciences Economiques. Bien que pourvue d'un diplòme de 
pédagogie au niveau élémentaire, Maryse préféra travailler comme 
assistante légale pendant plus de 10 ans à New York, persuadée d'un 
futur comme avocate. Néanmoins, un déménagement en Floride en 
1988 lui ouvrit une carrière dans l’enseignement. Munie d’une maîtrise 
en sciences de l'information et des bibliothèques, son emploi s’effectue 
dans une ambiance qu’elle adore: les livres. Certains poèmes de Maryse 
ont été publiés électroniquement par Onè? Respè! Maryse a fondé un 
club de lecture sur Facebook; elle gère READ & SHARE dont le but 
est d'établir des contacts plus tangibles entre auteurs et lecteurs qui, 
comme l'a si bien décrit Margaret Papillon, sont liés comme par une 
corde ombilicale. Son recueil de poésie, Trépidations d'un Cœur en Tumulte, a 
paru à la fin de lété 2012. 


Aurélie Michelle Fièvre est née à Port-au-Prince, Haiti, le 5 décembre 
1990. Après des études classiques à l’Institution Sainte-Rose de Lima, 
elle fit ses débuts dans la poésie. La beauté de ses textes réside dans 
leur valeur cathartique; ceux-ci traitant de sujets délicats tels que la vie 
et ses différentes facettes, sont proches de la réalité des jeunes filles et 
des expériences auxquelles elles font face. Aurélie réside actuellement 
au Canada où elle poursuit des études en droit à l’Université de 
Montréal. 


Michèle-Jessica (M.J.) Fièvre, détentrice d’une maîtrise en création 
littéraire, est la directrice de publication de Séiver of Stone Magazine, aux 
États-Unis, et du journal Onè? Respè/ de Women Writers of Haitian 
Descent, Inc. Elle occupe d’ailleurs le poste de secrétaire de cette | 
organisation. Romancière classée à plusieurs reprises au tableau des | 
meilleures ventes de Livres en Folie, elle publie également des 
nouvelles en anglais dans diverses revues américaines, telles que The 
Southeast Review et The Nervous Breakdown, et des articles dans la revue 
Vis-a-Vis Magazine. Sa nouvelle, La Chanson du Bouc, se trouve dans 
Vanthologie Une journée haitienne (textes réunis par Thomas C. Speat. 
Montréal: Mémoire d'encrier / Paris: Présence africaine, 2007: 101- 

106.) et sa nouvelle, The Rainbow's End, fait partie de Haiti Noir 
(Akashic Books, 2011), collection éditée par Edwidge Danticat. 


Née à Port-au-Prince, Geneviève Gaillard-Vanté est l’auteur du 
roman a succès Ombres du Temps, Prix Deschamps 2001 et de Parfum de 
Cèdre publié en 2003. Après des études secondaires en Pennsylvanie 
puis supérieures à la Faculté de Philosophie et de Lettres à Madrid, elle 
poursuit une carrière dans l’administration internationale. Orientée vers 
les langues, elle détient des diplômes d’aptitudes linguistiques pour 
l'anglais et l’espagnol, reconnus par les Nations Unies. Talent de la 
voix, rédactrice de centaines de textes publicitaires diffusés dans les 
media, décoratrice d’intérieurs, planificatrice d'évènements, elle est 
également l’auteur, entre autres, d’un recueil de poèmes illustré de ses 
créations au fusain, édité par les Editions Multicultural Women’s 
Presence, Inc., publié en 2010. Interprète en Floride pour la 
communauté hispanique, francophone et créole, elle s'adonne à la 
peinture et à Pécriture. 


La mystérieuse Magalie Jean-Baptiste publie ses poèmes en ligne 
sous le nom de plume Wanga Nègès. 


Jonel Juste, journaliste et poète, est né a Port-au-Prince le 2 octobre 
1980. Après quatre ans de collaboration (2003-2007) au quotidien 
haitien Le Nouvelliste (Port-au-Prince), il joint les rangs de la revue 
socioculturelle Vues d'Haiti et travaille à Haiti Press Network, une agence 
de presse en ligne dont il demeure le rédacteur en chef pendant quatre 
ans (2007-2011). Il collabore aussi au quotidien Le Matin (2007), le 
second journal d'Haiti. Écrivant aussi bien en francais qu'en anglais, 
Jonel Juste travaille depuis 2011 pour Pagence de presse haitiano- 
américaine Defend Haiti dont les articles sont parfois repris par le Miami 
Herald. En tant que poète, pendant quatre ans (2000-2004) Jonel Juste a 
été co-animateur de l'atelier de création artistique Marcel Gilbert de la 
Bibliothèque Justin Lhérisson de Carrefour, banlieue sud de Port-au- 
Prince. En lan 2000, il était le lauréat du concours Dictée des 
Amériques à Port-au-Prince et était allé représenter Haiti au Canada. Il 
a aussi été en 2002 le 2ème lauréat du concours de poésie organisé par 
l'École Normale Supérieure de Port-au-Prince. Ses poèmes ont été 
publiés dans Le Nouvelliste. D'autres de ses textes sont publiés dans 
des revues, des ouvrages collectifs et des sites spécialisés sur le Net. 


MM 


Marie Flore Morett est née le 6 juin 1989. Jeune femme dynamique, 
elle travaille depuis bientôt six ans à VInstitution Marie Vierge 
Clémente dont la moitié de la capacité d’accueil est réservée à des 
enfants souffrant de difficultés d'apprentissage, vivant avec un 
handicap moteur et des enfants dont la situation sociale, familiale et 
pécuniaire est plus que difficile. Flore a été couronnée Miss Anayiz 
2010 et a été nommée Ambassadrice de bonne volonté à la cause des 
personnes handicapées par la Sectétairerie d'État à VIntégration des 
Personnes Handicapées (SEIPH) en décembre de la mème année. Elle 
occupe son temps libre a rédiger des nouvelles et pour la dix-septième 
édition de Livres en Folie, présente un recueil de nouvelles titré Faux 
Semblant qui est publié sous format imprimé (pour le lectorat courant) 
et sur CD Audio (pour les personnes malvoyantes ou non-voyantes). 


Margaret Papillon est née en novembre 1958 à Port-au-Prince (Haiti). 
Elle est ’épouse du peintre de renom, Albert Desmangles, et mère de 
deux enfants, Sidney-Albert et Coralie-Agnès. Elle rencontre le succès 
dès la publication de son premier roman, La Marginal, en 1987. En 
1995, elle ferme son club de gym (GYM-ELASTIC) et abandonne ses 
activités de professeur d’éducation physique pour se consacrer 
entièrement à l’écriture. Depuis 2005, l’auteur s’est installée à Miami, en 
Floride, où elle continue à écrire. 


Emmelie Prophète naît à Port-au-Prince le 15 juin 1971 où elle fait 
des études de droit et de lettres modernes. Elle suit des cours de 
communication à Jackson State University dans le Mississippi, USA. 
Elle anime pendant huit ans une émission de jazz à Radio-Haiti, 
travaille dans l'enseignement et dans la diplomatie comme attachée 
culturelle d'Haiti a Genève. Elle collabore a diverses revues, telles 
Chemins Critiques, Boutures, Casa de las Americas, Cultura, La Nouvelle Revue 
Francaise. Emmelie Prophète est l'auteur de deux recueils de poèmes, 
Des marges à remplir (2000) et Sur parure d'ombre (2004). En 2007, parait 
son premier récit, Le Testament des solitudes 4 Montréal. De 2006 a 2011, 
elle est responsable de la Direction Nationale du Livre, attachée au 
Ministère de la culture en Haiti. Depuis décembre 2011, elle est 
responsable de la section culturelle du quotidien haitien, Le Nouvelliste. 


Née en Haiti, Carmelle St. Gérard-Lopez est diplòmée des Hautes 
Études Internationales et de la Faculté des Lettres et de Pédagogie. Elle 
se rend en France, puis au Burkina Faso pour des recherches sur la 
relation entre sous-développement et immigration. Psychologue et 
chercheure chargée de cours au sein de la Faculté des Sciences 
Humaines, ses efforts se concentrent entre autre sur l’aide à pourvoir 
aux enfants et aux jeunes en difficulté scolaire par le biais de 
Porthopédagogie et de Papprentissage différencié. Passionnée de 
formation, elle crée à cet effet un centre pédagogique, TOTEM- 
CULTURE, qu’elle équipe d’une bibliothèque spécialisée en pédagogie 
spécialement orientée vers l'apprentissage de la langue française, et 
qu’elle dirige jusqu’à son départ d'Haiti pour les États-Unis, en janvier 
2004. En marge de ses activités de recherche et de ses interventions de 
conférencière, Carmelle, new-yorkaise d'adoption, mène une carrière 
parallèle de metteur en scène à la pige. Ses spectacles sont produits au 
sein de diverses institutions, programmes et structures, en particulier les 
universités ou les instituts culturels qui offrent un prolongement 
didactique à son action artistique. Son œuvre qui a récemment fait 


l’objet d’une étude approfondie auprès d'étudiants en littérature en 
2011, aux USA, sera portée à l’écran. 


Née en 1956 à Port-au-Prince (Haïti), Elsie Suréna passe son enfance 
et son adolescence dans le sud d'Haïti (Les Cayes, Camp-Perrin). Plus 
tard, elle vit pendant de nombreuses années dans le Nord (Cap- 
Haitien) où elle étudie le droit et s'initie au journalisme. Après un bref 
passage à l'École Nationale des Arts (ENARTS), elle suit plusieurs 
ateliers de formation en photographie et création littéraire aux Etats- 
Unis. Depuis 2010, Elsie Suréna vit à Montréal. Elle est membre de 
l'Union des Écrivaines et Écrivains Québécois (UNEQ) et de la Société 
Professionnelle des Auteurs et Compositeurs du Québec (SPACQ). 
Elle écrit en créole haïtien, français, anglais et espagnol. Certains de ses 
textes, dont plusieurs traduits en anglais, portugais et japonais, ont paru 
dans divers journaux, revues, publications en ligne et figurent aussi 
dans des anthologies. Ses publications les plus connues sont L'Arbre qui 
révait d'amour, Confidences des nuits de la pleine lune, Ann al jwe! et Lanmou se 
JR sezon. 


MM... 


Mireille Sylvain-David est la fille de Marcel L. Sylvain, dramaturge 
haitien (1910-1987), auteur de “Loccocia” (1946), pièce de théâtre très 
célèbre, et de la musique populaire “Haiti.” Mireille, qui est aussi 
poète, a sorti deux romans: I/ Faut Sauver Elizabeth et Pures et Troublantes 
Vérités. Elle publie un bulletin d’information mensuel, dans lequel elle 
aborde les problèmes auxquels font face les Haitiens. Fondatrice de 
HAYO (Haitian American Youth Organization of Kendall), Mireille 
Sylvain David est très active au sein de la communauté haitiano- 
américaine en Floride. 


Née à Port-au-Prince, Marie-Alice Théard fait ses études primaires à 
l'École Saint-François d'Assise des Cayes et ses études secondaires 
également aux Cayes, au Lycée Philippe Guerrier. Sa formation 
professionnelle comprend des études de secrétariat bilingue au Christ 
the King Secretarial School 4 Port-au-Prince, d'hòtellerie 4 La Salle 
University 4 Chicago, une spécialisation en relations publiques et 
étiquette, et des études d'histoire d'art et d'esthétique à l'Institut 
Français d'Haïti à Port-au-Prince. Depuis 1983, Marie-Alice Théard est 
animatrice et commissaire d'exposition a Festival Arts. Elle est 
également animatrice de séminaires sur les relations publiques et 
l'étiquette. Depuis juin 2011, elle anime l'émission culturelle 
hebdomadaire sur la télévision Canal Bleu, Kiskeya, /'ile mystérieuse (dont 
des sélections sont présentées sur Ile en Ile). Les publications de Marie- 
Alice Théard sont multiples: Petites histoires insolites (cinq volumes), Le 
temps, paroles à dire (ouvrage hybride), Cri du cœur (poèmes), Au pays du 
soleil bleu (poèmes), An pays des doubles (poèmes et réflexions) YAM, 
l'amour réincarné (récit véridique), et Zéro tolérance (récit véridique). 
Notons ses titres et honneurs: Woman of the year (2001) et Doctor 
honoris causa in humanities (2010). Marie-Alice est membre de 
l'Association Internationale des Écrivains (IWA), de l'Association 
Internationale des Critiques d'Art (AICA), de l'Association Haïtienne 
de Recherches en Esthétique et Art (AHREA), de l'ABI (American 
Biographical Institute), du Metropolitan Museum of Art (New York), 
de l'International Biographical Centre (IBC) de Cambridge 
(Angleterre). Elle est «Deputy Director General» de la International 
Biographical Centre de Cambridge pour les Amériques. 


BIYOGRAFI 
Kreyòl 


Avèk yon kokennchenn eksperyans nan sante piblik ak syans mediko- 
legal, Doktè Gessy Cameau Coicou se ansyen Enspektè Jeneral 
Anchèf Polis Nasyonal Dayiti, kote li te Direktè Sèvis Ransèyman 
Lapolis, Responsab Relasyon Piblik ak Pòt-pawòl. Doktè Coicou ouvri 
nan peyi Dayiti premye Laboratwa Polis Syantifik ak premye Enstiti 
Mediko-Legal. Doktè Coicou gen yon metriz nan sante piblik li resevwa 
nan Inivèsite Tulane, yon diplòm nan epidemyoloji Inivèsite Johns 
Hopkins, yon diplòm medsin Inivèsite Deta Dayiti, yon sètifika 
espesyalizasyon nan medsin entèn HUEH, yon sètifika nan syans 
mediko-legal ak yon sètifika nan jesyon Gendarmerie Royale du Canada 
(GRC). Nan Site Solèy, Ayiti, li ap dirije de sant sante nan lokalite 
Boston ak Brooklyn. Dènyèman, li te gen pòs epidemyolojis pou ONG 
International Rescue Committee (IRC), nan kad lit kont epidemi kolera 
anan peyi Dayiti. 


Lucie Mercure Gelin fèt nan Plato Santral, Ayiti, pa twò lwen Santo- 
Domingo, peyi grann li. Lucie se yon enfimyè sante mantal ki renmen 
ekri pwezi kòm pastan. Lòt bagay li renmen fè se danse, koute mizik, ak 
fè manje. 


Maude Heurtelou se yon ekriven, li konn rakonte istwa ak kont tou. 
Moun konnen li pou de woman li ekti nan lang Kreyòl, Lafami Bonplezi 
ak Sezisman! ki tradui nan lang Angle tou. Maude ekri plizyè istwa kout 
ki pibliye nan diferant magazin. Li ekti yon liv pou Grolier tou. Maude 
ekti 30 liv timoun nan lang Kreyòl, gen ladan yo ki tradui an Franse ak 
an Angle. Maude etidye Guatemala ak Canada kote li aprann Nitrisyon, 
Sante Piblik ak Edikasyon Sanitè. Li travay Ayiti, Canada, Guatemala, 
Repiblik Dominikèn ak Etazini. Pandan pase dizan, li te volontè pou 
plizyè òganizayon, youn ladan yo, se yon inisyativ Gouvènè eta Florid 
ki rele FAVACA. Li te tesevwa pri nan men Gouvènè Lawton Chiles 
ak Gouvènè Jeb Bush pou kontribisyon li nan amelyore lavi plizyè 
kominote. Maude devlope materyèl edikatif odyo ak videyo pou Center 
for Diseases Control (CDC) ak University of South Florida, (USF). An 2003, li 
te dirije pwodiksyon yon DVD edikatif sou kansè, an Kreyòl. Chak 
ane, Maude patisipe nan yon pwogram lekti ki tele Prime Time Family 


l 


Reading, yon pwogram ki ankouraje paran li ak pitit yo. Maude se Vis- 
Prezidan Educa Vision, yon mezon edisyon nan eta Florid la. 


Leila Laraque fèt Pòtoprens, Ayiti. Nan fanmi l', fè mizik gen menm 
enpòtans ak respire. Kòm li te antoure ak atis (papa li ak frè li se 
mizisyen), li tonbe damou ak boza depi nan kindègadenn. Sòti nan 
mizik rive nan penti/desen ak pwezi, li gen pasyon pou tout tip 
ekspresyon nanm nan. Li te rete Ayiti, apre sa Monreyal epi kounyeya | 
ap evolye nan Nouyòk. Malgre li gen anpil atachman pou rasin ayisyen 
li, Leila renmen mele diferan koulè nan pwezi li avèk yon konbinezon 
kreyòl, franse ak angle. Atis sa a pa swiv nòm ak règ defini nan estrikti 
pwezi li, li chwazi konsantre sou penn emosyon ak emosyon sèlman 
san anpil limitasyon. Li montre pasyon, raj ak dezespwa kri nan mo li 


yo. 
Yvette Leroy, ki rele tèt li Wanègès, rete nan Miami, Florida. 


Schiller Marcelin se yon powèt ak odyansè ki sòti Pòtoprens, Ayiti. 
Avèk aspirasyon li te genyen pou vin prèt, Schiller te montre militans 
sosyal li nan Pòtoprens, sitou apre vwayaj li nan peyi Izrayèl. Poutèt 
tezon politik, sepandan, li deside adopte Etazini kòm lakay li pandan 
ane katrevendis yo. Depi plizyè lane kounyeya, li se enfimye nan 
Florida. Li divòse, avèk de pitit, Kathleen ak Richard. An Desanm 
2010, li pibliye “Extra Fatal”, yon CD tèks kreyòl, ki gen ladan tirad, 
mòso pwezi, istwa, elatriye. 


Naomie Labaty (Naomiel) se yon powèt plen talan ki vin gen anpil 
fanatik resaman, non sèlman poutèt fòs pwisans pwezi li men sitou pou 
cham li. Kòm li fèt epi li leve Ayiti, zile a jwe premye wòl nan anpil nan 
pwezi li yo, sa ki fè yo chante lwanj li toupatou. Li boulvèse piblik li 
jouk dlo koule nan je li avèk pèfòmans pwayan li nan “Avan.” Epi li fè 
li sonje doulè atwòs ou santi lè w' oblije kite yon moun ou renmen nan 
“Adieu, mon amour.” Naomiel se ko-fondatè espektak kiltirèl alamòd 
BOUKAN an ki fèt de fwa pa semèn nan Moca Café, North Miami. Li 
tesite pwezi regilyèman nan espektak sa a tou. Li se youn nan animatè 
emisyon televizyon Plezi Solèy la tou, yon pwogram ou kapab gade sou 
Island TV chak vandredi a 8 PM. Ou kapab gade emisyon an sou 
Entènèt tou sou www.islandtv.tv. Kounyeya Naomiel ap travay sou 
yon CD-tèks k' ap prezante pwezi pi popilè li yo. 


Smoye Noisy fèt Okap nan lopital Justinien men se Wanament li 
grandi. Li fè tout etid primè li kay Frè Enstriksyon Kretyèn Wanament; 
apre sètifika li antre Pòtoprens pou li kontinye etid segondè li. Pi gwo 
pasyon li se te radyo kote li fè yon bel karyè. Li pase nan Radyo Antiy 
kòm animatè, prezantatè, jounalis epitou nan Radyo Metwopòl ak 
menm tit sa yo. Apre radyo li eseye televizyon tou men eksperyans li 
nan domèn sa a pat twò long. Apre sa, nou pral jwenn li nan sinema 
ayisyen ak 5 fim: Le Cap à la une, Milkionnaire par erreur (yon fim li ekri li 
menm epi Jean Gardy Bien-Aimé fè montaj la), VIP, Miracle de la foi, ak 
Journée de cooler (yon ti fim de jèn nan Okap te reyalize). 


Donaldy Salvant fèt Okap Ayisyen. L' al rete Ozetazini an 2005. Nan 
Browatd College, li resevwa sètifikasyon GOMA nan Lidèchip 
(pwogram Competitive Edge) epi li jwe wòl Prezidan Roots Club kote 
li fè sansibilizasyon sou sèvis kominotè ak lidèchip angaje, ak wòl 
Prezidan Intervarsity Christian Fellowship Club; li resevwa de 
Rekonesans Prezidansyèl pou konpetans remakab li nan lidèchip. Li 
antre nan pwogram Model United Nations nan, kote li resevwa yon pri 
kòm Pi Bon Delege nan Konferans Penn State la. Donaldy patisipe tou 
nan Brothers to Brothers, yon pwogram ankadreman ant etidyan, ki te 
mete li responsab ven apranti sou yon peryòd dizwit mwa epi ki te vin 
fè li resevwa anpil pri, tankou Konseye pou Ane a, Manm Pi Aktif la, 
ak diferan bous. Kounyeya Donaldy se Vis-Prezidan Love & Care 
International, Inc. Nan otòn ane sa a, li pwal Florida International 
University, pou etidye pou yon diplòm nan Relasyon Entènasyonal. 
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So spoke the earth 


This multilingual anthology of literature about Haiti explores the country's past, 
present and future as experienced by its diverse inhabitants—both native and 
non-native—over the past four decades. 


Presenting each work in its original language (English, French and 
Haitian Creole), the anthology features the accounts of both Hai- 
tian and non-Haitian writers and their attempts to grapple with the 
impact left on them by their personal experiences with the island- 
nation. 


Through various narratives and poems, the literary legacy and 
unique history of the island are highlighted in content and style. 
This is an important anthology about Haiti in that it is a celebration 
of Haitian spirit, multiculturalism and diversity. 


M.J. FIEVRE, from the introduction 


Fiction, Nonfiction, and Poetry in English by: Yveline Alexis/ Jerrice J. 
Baptiste/ Cynthia D. Bertelsen/ Nathalie Cerin/ James E. Cherry/ Edwidge Dan- 
ticat/ Karyn Exilus/ Mimi Ferebee/ M.J. Fievre/ Nathalie Foy/ Joanne Hyppolite/ 
Fabienne Sylvia Josaphat/ Leita Kaldi Davis/ Kathie Klarreich/ Marylin Laurent/ 
Danielle Legros Georges/ Margaret Papillon / Gariot Pierre Louima/ Alison 
Luterman/ Suzy Magloire-Sicard/ Jan Mapou / Liliane Nerette-Louis/ Jeremy 
Paden/ Margaret Papillon/ Marilene Phipps-Kettlewell/ Nadine Pinede/ Mahalia 
Solages/ Barbara Ellen Sorensen/ Carolyn Srygley-Moore/ Yolaine M. St. Fort/ 
Marie Ketsia Theodore-Pharel/ Chantalle F. Verna/ Jaime R. Wood 


Fiction, Nonfiction, and Poetry in French and Haitian Creole by: Naiké C. 
Belizaire/ Gessie Cameau Coicou/ Louis Joseph Guy Marie Cayemitte/ 
J-Maryse C. Elysée/ Pascale Doxy/ Aurélie M. Fievre/ Jessica Fievre / 
Genevieve Gaillard-Vante/ Lucie Mercure Gelin/ Maude Heurtelou/ Magalie 
Jean-Baptiste (Wanga Nègès)/ Jonel Juste/ Naomie Labaty (Naomiel)/ Leila 
Laraque/ Yvette Leroy/ Schiller Marcelin/ Marie Flore Morett/ Smoye Noisy/ 
Margaret Papillon/ Emmelie Prophète/ Donaldy Salvant/ Carmelle St. Gérard- 
Lopez /Élsie Suréna/ Mireille Sylvain-David/ Marie-Alice Theard 


A publication of 


Women Writers 
of Haitian Descent, Inc. 
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